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NAVY THAT ARE ROUNDING UP THE BOOTLEGGERS OF RUM ROW 


THE BATTLE OF RUM ROW ei 


HE LATEST, BIGGEST and most intensive drive yet 
‘ launched against the rum-runners is announced by the 
press in language which stirs memories. of the great 
spring offensive on the European war fronts. ““A War of Exter- 
mination;” ‘‘Dry Armada to Shoot First, Then Investigate;”’ 
“Flying Rum-Wedge Set to Hit Dry Navy;” ‘‘It Will Be a 
War to the Finish, with Land and Sea Attacks, Reprisals and 
a ‘Death List’ as Important Features;’’ ‘‘Rum Row’s Spies 
Join Coast Guard and Cripple Boats to Balk Blockade;’’ ‘‘400 
Shots Fired Before Rum-Runner Out-Maneuvers Coast Guard 
Patrol;” ‘‘60 Ships Patrol Coast as Rum Fight Extends Over 
Nation;’’ ‘‘Rum-Chasers Hold Fifty-Mile Blockade Line;”’ 
“‘Sea-Planes Help the Dry Fleet in Siege of Rum Row;” ‘‘ Dry 
Navy Calls for Recruits;” ‘“‘Rum War Opens on Great Lakes;”’ 
““Dry Navy Bottles Up Atlantic Buccaneers;’’ and ‘‘ All-Summer 
Fight Forecast,” are samples of the headlines that smite the 
eye of the American newspaper reader. 

While we are assured that this war against the invader, Demon 
Run, is to be fought out on all fronts, on the Mexican and Cana- 
dian borders as well as along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, 
the first and-most dramatic attack of the new campaign has been 
launched against Rum Row, that famous fleet of liquor supply- 
ships of various nationalities that for years has hovered off our 
Long Island and New Jersey coasts, well beyond the twelve-mile 
limit. Between these floating warehouses and the shore, under 
cover of fog or night, have plied the high-power speed boats and 
other small craft of the rum-runners, engaged in a law-defying 
business which last, year amounted, according to a conservative 
government estimate, to $40,000,000. To block this ship-to- 
shore traffic the ‘Blue Fleet” has been mobilized, consisting of 
fifty or sixty Coast-Guard cutters, patrol boats and converted 


submarine chasers, armed with six-inch guns, anti-aircraft 
guns, and machine-guns, and ‘“‘manned and equipped -as for 
war.” ‘*This is truly going to be a war of extermination,” says 
a Coast-Guard officer quoted by the New York Evening Post; 
and he adds: ‘‘Our orders are to wipe the liquor traffic from the 
face of the sea. If we can’t stop them any other way, we'll 
kill them off.’’ In less bellicose terms we are told=by a New 
London correspondent of the Providence Journal that— 

“The plan of campaign is to picket each ship of the rum fleet 
with a patrol boat, holding relief craft continually in readiness, 
so that surveillance may be uninterrupted over an indefinite 
period. Small boats returning from Rum Row will be halted 
and their cargoes examined. Small boats sailing to Rum Row 
will be treated likewise, and, if it is determined that they are 
endeavoring to supply the whisky armada with provisions, 
they will be seized under a provision of the customs statutes 
regulating trade with parties beyond domestic waters. Wash- 
ington will direct and harmonize the activities of the whole 
blockade line by radio code.” 

Another Coast-Guard officer is quoted in a dispateh to the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer as explaining that ‘‘we are first to fire 
two preliminary warning shots across the bow of any vessel 
failing to give signals, and then shoot to kill.” But the most 
authoritative statement concerning this dry offensive comes from 
Col. Lincoln ©. Andrews, the new Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is described as both field marshal and admiral! of 
the Prohibition forces. Says Colonel Andrews: 

‘““The warfare going on now on the Atlantic coast is not in any 
sense a big drive. It is a test. We want to see how the rum- 
runners will defend themselves. Then ‘we will take the offensive. 

‘When the time comes, you will see a real naval liquor warfare 


instead of the minor engagement now going on. 
‘‘President Coolidge has given the word to go the limit in 
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Courtesy of the New York Herald Tribune 


WHERE THE NECK OF THE RUM BOTTLE IS CORKED 


In addition to this cordon the individual ships of the rum fleet are 
picketed by boats of the dry navy so that they can neither send 
in their cargo nor receive water and supplies from shore. 


Prohibition enforcement. The present offensive against Rum 
Row is only the opening gun. 

‘All units are to be shaken up and new blood put into them 
within a month. 

““With the supply of real liquor stopt at its souree—Rum Row 
—the active campaign in the interior should net real results 
within a short time.” 


And in an Associated Press dispatch dated a few days later 
we read: 


“With the sea offensive well under way, reorganization of the 
land forces of Prohibition enforcement has been started with 
a view to coordinating the two campaigns. 

‘‘One of the first moves has been the consolidation of special 
forces operating under the general agents in nineteen States with 
the staff of the State directors. The effect will be to give a uni- 
fied organization, which will be used, under present plans, exclu- 
sively on conspiracy cases and in major raids. 

““As the strategical plan develops, other Federal agents will be 
transferred to the general field force, until the State director 
retains only enough agents to do inspection work, such as in- 
vestigating applications for permits and seeing that drug stores 
obey the law in dispensing medical liquor. 

“i. C. Yellowley, chief of the general Prohibition agents, 
will be in command of the first Field Army. He has been placed 
in control of the consolidated raiding forces assigned to New 
York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and California. 

“Mr. Yellowley will be in position to concentrate the forces 
of all States in his sector upon any point reported by his scouts 
to be threatened with inundation by an enemy truck convoy, 
or to protect a concentration warehouse from a mass attack by 
guerilla troops of the rum rebels. 

‘Carrying the war analogy a step further, enforcement head- 
quarters have completed plans to launch a propaganda attack 
designed. to weaken the opposition’s morale. 

“Telling slogans have been selected for the poster campaign, 
all of them emphasizing the moral benefits coming from strict 
observance of constitutional and statute restrictions.’ 


The “high command” of the new campaign is listed as follows 
by a Washington correspondent of the New York World: 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Andrews, in command of the 
entire outfit; Rear-Admiral Billard, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard; E. C. Yellowley, head of the field forces, and Roy A. 
Haynes, Commissioner of Prohibition, director of propaganda. 
According to the same dispatch, President Coolidge has been 


assured that when he returns to Washington after his summer 
vacation ‘‘the rum fleet will be-out of existence and the moon- 
shiner and bootlegger on the run.” 

Altho the dry navy, made possible by a Congressional appro- 
priation of $12,000,000, has -concentrated its main strength 
against Rum Row, it also has squadrons on the Pacific Coast, 
the Great Lakes, and in the neighborhood of the Southern 
Atlantic ports. It consists in all, we are told, of a score of old 
destroyers and about 300 other craft, most of them fast motor- 
boats. Among these is a type called the sea-sleigh, said to be 
capable of making forty knots an hour. .The destroyers are 
equipped with a new and very powerful headlight, ‘‘said to be 
able to pierce the thickest fog.’’ Sea-planes are to cooperate 
with the dry fleet, which has the task of guarding-about 13,000 


miles of coast. : 

Another weapon to beused against the rum-runners, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch, is a clause in the tariff law of 
1922 providing that the Government may pay informers 25 
per cent. of all fines imposed and a quarter of the sums obtained 
by the auction of rum-running boats. This, Prohibition officials 
assert, ‘‘will prove as deadly as the fleet’s warfare.” 

After the first week of the dry navy’s blockading tactics it 
was reported that the flow of liquor into New York City had been 
cut 90 per cent., and that the price was soaring in consequence. 
About the same time Samuel Taylor Moore, who has made a 
special study of the Coast Guard’s campaign against the rum- 
runner, reported that ‘‘the Atlantic seaboard institution of 
Rum Row is a case for the coroner.”’ Writing in the New York 
World, he goes on to say: 


“Rum Row doesn’t yet realize the fact—and it probably 
would refuse to admit it if it did. In four years of prosperous 
activity, owners of the rum supply fleet operating on the high 
seas between Cape May, New Jersey, and Cape Ann, Massa- 
chusetts, had come to regard themselves as a vested interest. 
Wherefore some thirty booze-laden steamships and schooners 
stubbornly remain at anchor outside the Government’s jurisdic- 
tion, while hundreds of rum-running speed boats are tied up in 
Poe awaiting a let-down in the tactics of the United States Coast 

uard. 

“The dry blockade is generally hailed as ‘an offensive.’ As 
a military definition the term is inaccurate, for an offensive is a 
movement that spends its force in major effort. The peaceful 


RUM WAR STRATEGY—SURPRIZING THE ENEMY 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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WHEN “THE SHIP OF THE DESERT” PUTS TO SEA 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


picketing of every individual supply-ship on Rum Row is in fact 
the inauguration of a systematic campaign of indefinite duration 
to check liquor-smuggling at its source. It can be ended only 
by the unlikely cessation of Congressional appropriations after 
July 1, 1926.” 


Wide-spread approval of the Government’s campaign against 
the rum-runners is reflected in the press. “Whatever may be 
thought of Prohibition, the sinister flouting of our laws by 
foreign erews at the very door of our principal seaport is not a 
spectacle to be regarded with equanimity by good citizens,” 
remarks the Boston Transcript. ‘It is a question of sovereignty,” 
remarks the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, ‘‘and the wisdom of the 
law does not enter in.”” Such an effort as this, says the Jersey 
City Journal, is what the people demand. And in the New York 
Evening World, which has never been converted to the Prohibition 
view-point, we read: 


‘“The mobilization of the Coast Guard fleet against the rum- 
runners, with orders to shoot, is not only proper but desirable, 
just as the fanatie Prohibition enforcement law in Indiana, which 
is taxing the jails with citizens of some consequence, is justifiable. 
The Volstead Law is the law of the land, and it is of vital econ- 
cern to law enforcement in general, that it should be enforced to 
the letter. There will never be a worth-while show-down of 
publie opinion as to Prohibition until it becomes as impossible for 
the rich man to get his whisky and champa, as for the poor 
man to get his beer, and until the dignified captain of industry is 
lined up in court beside the day laborer. 

“The curse of Volsteadism is its inequality in operation. It 
makes for hypocrisy and class hatred. It is commonly thought 
that these captains of industry and financial leaders who think 
Prohibition a good thing for the poor and middle classes, and 
who had their whisky before Prohibition, have their whisky now. 
It is generally believed that when they advocated Prohibition 
for the little fellow, they had no notion of observing it themselves. 
And it is unquestionably true that as long as these men ean get 
their whisky without difficulty, and because they can afford 
it they will publicly continue their pious pose as champions 
of the law. 

““We shall never know what America really thinks of Volstead- 
ism until it becomes absolutely impossible for the richest as well 
as the poorest to get prohibited liquor; and when the jails become 
as familiar with the opulent violator as with the person of no 
particular importance. 

“Then, and only then, will it be possible to gage public opin- 
ion; and then only will public opinion move to enforce its will as 
it has a right to do in a democracy. 


“Let the law be enforced, to the letter, on every man, rich 
and poor, to the end that public opinion may have a chance.” 


Among the many other papers that applaud the new drive 
against therum-runnersare the Brooklyn Hagle, Washington Siar, 
Savannah News, Omaha World-Herald, Boston Christian Science 
Monitor, Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, Portland Oregonian, 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, Indianapolis News, Columbus Ohio 
State Journal and Topeka Capital. ‘This blockade method of 
dealing with Rum Row is utterly simple, but should prove highly 
effective, violating’ the rights of no foreign power and hence 
inviting no international disputes,’’ remarks the Minneapolis 
Journal. ‘‘The Government could not strike a more effective 
blow at domestic bootlegging than to smash Rum Row,” re- 
marks the Springfield Republican. Even more emphatic is 
the approval of the Philadelphia North American, which de- 
clares that the mission of the dry fleet is not to enforce 
Prohibition, but ‘‘to repel an insolent assault by foreign crim- 
inals and to vindicate the sovereignty of the United States.” 
To quote this paper further: 

“No eampaign of reckless violence is contemplated; the 
guard ships have not been dispatched on a raiding venture, but 
on a stern and tireless patrol that is designed to starve out the 
rum-runners. They will simply ‘ride herd,’ in nautical fashion, 
on the smuggling fleet, preventing all contact with “he shore and 
destroying the profits of the disreputable business. So far as 
national honor and sovereignty are concerned thers is no differ- 
ence between smuggling a bale of rugs ora packet of jewels and 
smuggling a case of liquor; equally the offenses are against the 
customs laws, against the authority of the Government, against 
the integrity of the nation’s frontiers. 

‘*Tf foreign interests made a practise of sending to the American 
coast shiploads of European manufactures—British woolens 
and French silks and German machinery—and smuggling them 
ashore, how long would the Government endure the affront? 
How long would the public tolerate so gross an invasion of 
national rights? Yet to submit to that would be no more shame- 
ful an abdication than it would be to confess impotence to drive 
away the ships of Rum Row.” 


Turning now to those papers which regard this much- 
advertised offensive with mixed emotions, we are reminded that 
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VERDUN AGAIN: “THEY SHALL NOT PASS!” 


—Reynolds in the Portland Oregonian. 
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there is popular sentiment in the United States, especially on the 
Eastern Coast, that is friendly to the rum-runners. Dispatches 
state that ‘‘the shore population of Long Island and New Jersey, 
out of friendship for the bootleggers who have brought profitable 
trade to their communities, is furnishing serious obstacles to the 
success of the Coast Guard’s drive against Rum Row.” Says 
the Providence News: 


“No good citizen can question the desirability of wiping out 
Rum Row. Whatever one may feel about Prohibition, one must 
feel humiliated at the idea of this fleet of boats manned by the 
scum of several nations making a mockery of Uncle Sam and his 
laws. But the humiliation of Rum Row floating immune, twenty 
miles or so off shore, is scarcely less than the humiliation of 
seeing the Government compelled to concentrate so much energy 
and ingenuity onits present task. Every shot that is fired against 


BOTTLED 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


a@rum-runner is heard around the world as a plain indication that 
a law has been enacted which large sections of the country feel 
that they have no moral or civil obligation to obey, and which 
even the most respectable citizens do not obey. 

“No doubt the battle of Rum Row, in its present phases at 
least, will be won by the Government forces. Anything else 
would be intolerable, since the job of winning it has been under- 
taken. But whoever believes that a clean-up now and again, along 
either the Atlantic coast or the Canadian border, is going to 
make Prohibition really effective in communities which do not 
want it, has a very poor knowledge of human nature.” 


In the opinion of the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger: 


“Whatever good the dry navy will do in the course of its 
present crusade, the real crux of the Prohibition enforcement 
problem must be faced ashore, and in every community where 
the illegal manufacture and sale of real and imitation whisky has 
become an enormous and well organized business. Meanwhile, 
it is asking too much of an ordinarily intelligent man to expect 
him to believe that ‘bootleggers arc demoralized and in a panic.’ 
A few rum-runners who operate in the waters now under what 
you might call martial law are, perhaps, greatly inconvenienced 
and even worried. But the bootlegging world at large must view 
the dry navy’s activity as something peculiarly favorable and 
beneficial to a home industry. The moonshiners—and they are 
legion—have no reason to complain because their competitors 
are being harassed. No infant industry ever before had itself 
protected by large flotillas of armed ships engaged in the work 
of keeping competitors from entering its markets.’ 


THE PACKERS’ NEW FREEDOM 


BLOW TO SMALL BUSINUSS throughout the country 
A is seen by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in the recent 
suspension of the zonuscnt decree by which the “Big 

Five” meat-packers agree. with the Wilson Administration 
late in 1919 to divorce themselves from ‘‘unrelated” lines of 
business. At thav time the packers vigorously denied the charge 
that they sought to control the entire food supply of the country, 
but agreed to ‘forever dissociate ’ themselves ‘from the retail 
meat business and the wholesale business in groceries, canned 
fruits, vegetables, and other unrelated lines.” Thus, remarks 
the Newark News, they ‘‘staved off prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws.” Wes we 

On the plea of the California Cooperative Canneries that its 
business was being seriously damaged by the operation of the 
decree, however, Justice Bailey, of fhe District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, recently suspended the operation of the decree. 
But the Government may appeal, we are told, and the decision 
of Attorney-General Sargent in this connection, predicts the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘‘is likely to be significant of the policy 
to be pursued by the Coolidge Administration in regard to the 
whole question of combination and trust dissolution.” If the 
decision of Justice Bailey stands the test of the higher courts, 
the Newark News fears that ‘‘all the progress so far made to 
break down the alleged grip of the packers on the food industry 
will have to be made all over again.’’ This progress is thus 
summarized by the Indianapolis News: 

“A decade or more ago the so-called Big Five of Chicago— 
Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Morris & Co., Wilson & Co., and ‘the 
Cudahy Packing Company—added to their meat-product 
business groceries, particularly canned goods, and also took over 
stockyards and entered into railroad ownership. In groceries, 
both wholesalers and retailers voiced a fear of packer domination 
of the market. Five years ago, after long negotiation, the 
Department of Justice announced that the packers had agreed 
to abandon unrelated lines of trade. That was the now-famous 
consent decree. 

“Progress toward complete compliance with the agreement 
has been slow. At various times the packers have obtained 
through court pleas an extension of the time within which they 
were to dispose of this and that interest. The National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association and the American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association alined themselves on the side of the Government to 
speed the agreed-on dissolution as much as possible. Then the 
California Cooperative Canneries were permitted to intervene 
on the side of the packers. More than a year ago they filed a 
motion to suspend the consent decree, contending that they 
were turning over annually to Armour & Co. more than half of 
their output, and that insistence on the terms of the decree would 


work serious injury to their business. Justice Bailey upheld the 
canners’ plea and suspended the decree.” 


Several Democratic editors and independent dailies with Demo- 
cratic leanings incline to the belief that nothing will be done to 
upset the ruling of Justice Bailey. ‘‘The action in suspending 
the decree is quite in line with the known Republican policy 
favoring ‘big business,’’’ remarks the Mobile Register. It is 
“generally understood,” by the Cleveland Plain Dealer, that “big 
business” has little to fear from the Coolidge Administration. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, explains this paper, ‘“‘has on 
more than one occasion given the sanction of his department to 
the trade association—an organization which in the earlier days 
of anti-trust agitation was beyond the pale.” 

Meanwhile, what will be the effect of the suspension of the 
agreement entered into between the Government and the packers 
five years ago? In the opinion of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 


“The suspension of the decree is not of immediate effect upon 
the public. The aggrieved party is the smaller business which 
may suffer from packer competition because of its magnitude and 
efficiency. The public may even profit, temporarily at least 
from this competition. The question is: What will be the eventual 
development? Will the packers absorb the entire food purveying 
field? If they do, they will come into conflict. with the law. 
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‘An interesting political possibility is that ‘big business’ may 
lose some of the support, at least, of little business as manifested 
in the last Presidential campaign. Another interesting point is 
the possible effect of the decision and its results on the farmers’ 
cooperative movement.” 


On the other hand, the Philadelphia Jnquirer maintains that 
**it is absurd to argue that this decision sounds the doom of many 
small retailers.’”” Moreover, in this paper’s opinion— 


“There is a larger issue involved: if five meat companies 
may be shut out from certain fields, the same principle could be 
applied to many others. That would lead to the rankest injustice. 

“Competition is now so keen that all business to live must 
enforce the strictest economies, and depend for results upon 
superior product or superior salesmanship. If the meat-packers 
can distribute more economically than some others, is it not to 
the public advantage to foster such cheap distribution? Better 
and cheaper distribution is the very thing the country demands. 
It is the essence of the President’s policy for improved market- 
ing, especially for farm products. And farm products are what 
the Big Five in meat handle.” 


‘The packers have had a bad five years,” points out the 
Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal. ‘‘They were caught by the agri- 
cultural deflation, and some of. them have had to pass through 
reorganization. They were subject to about the same mishaps 
as other business folk. They were not all-powerful. Further- 
more, there has been a general change in the attitude of the 
Government and the public toward ‘trusts’; both are now more 
tolerant of great centralized business organizations.’”’ And in 
the Omaha Bee, published in a meat-packing center, we learn 
the ‘‘other side”’ of the consent-decree question: 


‘““Under the terms of the consent decree, the packers were 
forbidden to engage in any other than the business of slaughtering 
and preparing meats for wholesale distribution. When it came 


to the practical application of the terms of the order, it failed.- 


The stockyards, plants, and other adjuncts of the great business 
were to be sold. No purchasers could be found courageous 
enough to take over the huge stoeckyards business. Similarly, 
the result as affecting other elements of the industry developed 
opposite to what was expected. 

“In the meantime, the raising and selling of live stock went on 
much the same. Market prices fluctuated as they always had. 
So far as the producer of animal food was concerned, the order 
might as well never have been written. It was an unwise experi- 
ment, entered on in good faith, no doubt, but resting on wrong 
principle. 

“Among the first to feel the adverse effects of the order that 
dissolved the so-called packer trust were the fruit-growers of the 
Pacific coast. They needed the service of the refrigerator cars, 
owned and operated by the meat packers. Under the terms of 
the original order this service was forbidden. As a consequence 
the fruit-raisers of California found themselves shut out of the 
market. They could not reach the consumers of the East nearly 
so well as they did before. They asked relief from the court to 
the extent that packers be again permitted to enter the carrying 
trade to the extent of bringing back from the coast cars loaded 
with fruit. 

“Tf the court’s action means anything, it is to restore competi- 
tion in the production and distribution of food. Packers may 
again go out into the general field, and use their organization in 
handling other articles than meat. Those who object to the 
intrusion into what they consider their own exclusive field, will 
be permitted to enter on meat-packing and distribution if they 
care to. 

“Instead of creating monopoly, the new order will actually 
foster competition. It recognizes the danger that comes with 
zoning business. It takes into account the futility of telling 
those engaged in one line that they must confine their activities 
to that and none other. Opening the field to all makes way for 
enterprise, for the element of management. Thus it gives the 
public a promise of service otherwise denied. Perhaps this may 
be the road to better prices for producers and lowered cost to 
consumers. It will simplify distribution by eliminating some of 
the toll-takers that now line the way between the field and the 
table. 

‘What is worth while for the public is the object lesson in the 
futility of attempting to repress the orderly and natural course 
of business growth.” 


TO PRODUCE OFFICERS WHO CAN FLY 


OBODY IMAGINED, when the service schools at 
N Annapolis and West. Point were established, that 
graduates would be expected to emulate the birds. 

But such is now the case, for the naval cadets have been ordered 
to qualify as pilots or observers and similar plans at West Point 
arecontemplated. A thoroughly equipped naval officer of to-day, 
remarks the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, ‘‘must range in versatility 
from birdlike flight to diving into the depths with the leviathan.” 
But ‘‘when aviation has reached a point at which a trans- 
continental air-mail service requiring about twenty-nine hours 
between San Francisco and New York is not only a dreamed-of 
possibility, but a tried and tested actuality, it is apparent that 


THE SWORD OF UNCLE SAMOCLES 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


the fullest knowledge of service in the air is necessary for those 
who would command others in the defense of their country,” 
comments the Springfield Union. Compulsory training in avia- 
tion at West Point and Annapolis will, in the opinion of the 
Oshkosh Northwestern, ‘‘give a fresh impetus to aviation in 
general,’’ While arguments and theories about the air service 
and the Army and Navy shake the welkin, Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur, so the New York World thinks, ‘‘deserves credit 
for taking practical steps to make effective our sea forces as they 
are now organized.”’ 

Hereafter, according to the Washington dispatches, graduates of 
the Annapolis Naval Academy must qualify as sea-plane pilots 
Secretary Wilbur’s order of May 5 makes 
aeronautics an integral part of the Academy course, and begin- 
ning with the Class of 1926, every graduate will have three 
month’s special instruction in ground and flight work. In a 
Washington dispatch to the New York World, Secretary Wilbur 
is quoted as saying: 


or aviation observers. 


“JT want it clearly understood that the aviation instruction 
given to midshipmen at the Naval Academy under the order 
recently promulgated will include actual flying. It will not be 
confined to theoretical instruction and ground-work in aero- 
nauties. 

‘In the actual flying training the physical factor will be taken 
into consideration. Some young men will be found physically 


10 


qualified for training as pilots and others as aerial observers. 
Still others doubtless will be found to lack certain qualifications 
necessary for flying-training and service, altho well fitted for duty 
on vessels.”’ 


Rear-Admiral Eberle, Chief of Operations, is thus quoted in 
the Washington correspondence of the Baltimore Sun: 


‘Broadly speaking, we intend that the youngsters at Annapolis 
shall be learning about aviation all through their four-year term. 

“Tt is not contemplated that every Annapolis graduate shall 
become an aviator; but we intend that he shall be better equipped 
because of his thorough knowledge of aviation and how air-planes 
may be effectively operated.” 


The midshipmen, so the Sun’s Annapolis correspondent tells 
us, welcome the flying program with enthusiasm. One is quoted 
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—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


as calling it ‘‘one of the biggest things that has happened at the 
Academy in a long time.” 

And what does Colonel—late Brigadier-General—Mitchell 
think about it? As quoted in The Sun, he regards ‘‘the move of 
the Navy all right so far as it encourages knowledge of aviation 
and the promotion of the national defense.’’ But he also thinks 
that ‘‘it is a move against an independent air service.”’? Further- 
more, he is convinced by his Army experience that not more than 
a third of the Annapolis midshipmen could qualify as aviators, 
and he sums up his views in these words: 


““T approve of the theory of adding aviation to the curriculum 
of the Naval Academy. That it will turn out every year a full 
class of capable aviators is impossible and, practically, the idea 
is full of bunk.” 


The West Point program is less advanced, Washington dis- 
patches merely observing that ‘‘ President Coolidge’s determina- 
tion to give aviation a more prominent place in Army and Navy 
activities has resulted in an order to the General Staff to survey 
the West Point curriculum with a view to wider instruction in 
flying than is now afforded at the Military Academy.” 

Secretary Wilbur’s order, it may be said, is heartily welcomed 
by the press. In the opinion of the Washington Star it contem- 
plates ‘changes in naval defense as drastic as those which fol- 
lowed the introduction of steam, of the iron armored vessel, of 
the submarine—perhaps more drastic than any or all of these.” 
The step taken by the Navy Department, so the Manchester 
Union thinks, “‘ought to relieve any anxiety that may exist 
among the enthusiastic upholders of the theory that future 
battles on land or sea will be determined by the air squadrons, 
lest the Navy is failing to give the planes and their personnel 
adequate consideration.” 
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A PLAN TO PREVENT LITTLE WARS 


T THE VERY TIME when forty-one nations are trying 
Aw best at Geneva to find a way t control the traffic 
in arms, the fierce tribesmen of Morocco, as the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune points out, are battering at the outposts 
of civilization with modern war equipment which they may 
have bought from the very people they are fighting—th French. 
Right here we have a concrete example of the need for a confer- 
ence of some sort that will prevent the sale of arms to belligerent 
peoples. Control of the arms traffic, notes the Oshkosh North- 
western, ‘would prevent just such disturbances.” 

The regulation and control of commerce in munitions of war, 
we are reminded by the Providence Journal, ‘‘is one of the 
oldest and knottiest of problems.”’ 
That is why the present con- 
ference at Geneva, in the opinion 
of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, 
“is one of the most significant 
undertakings of the year in the 
cause of peace.” As this paper 
goes on to explain: 


“The scope of the conference is 
sharply limited, it is true. The 
delegates will not deal directly 
with the problem of war nor yet 
with the problem of disarmament. 
They will concern themselves 
solely with the task of limiting 
the international traffic in the 
implements of war. But because 
the implements of war often ex- 

_ercise an important influence in 
deciding the balance between war 
and peace, the opportunities for 
promoting peace through the con- 
ference are by no means negligible. 

“The manufacture of arms is 
now under control of a few large 
Powers like the United States, 

Great Britain and France. The smaller nations are forced 
to supply their wants by purchase in these countries. If this 
traffic can be brought under official supervision and permitted 
only under license, the way will be open to prevent many armed 
clashes between the smaller nations and many revolutionary 
outbreaks as well.”’ 


The American delegation to the Conference is headed by 
Representative Theodore E. Burton of Ohio. The other mem- 
bers of the delegation are Hon. Hugh 8S. Gibson, United States 
Minister to Switzerland; Rear-Admiral A. T. Long, U. S. N.; 
Allen W. Dulles, chief of the Near East Division of the Depart- 
ment of State; Brig.-Gen. C. L. H. Ruggles, assistant chief of 
ordnance of the Army, and a group of technical advisers. War- 
ships, air-planes, submarines, and revolvers are excluded from 
the list over which control is sought. 

The United: States, under the Monroe Doctrine, we are told, 
will reserve to itself the exclusive right to export arms to certain 
of the Latin republics in this hemisphere, or to withhold them. 
Said Mr. Burton during the early days of the conference: 


“The people of the United States earnestly desire to give 
substantial evidence of their sincere interest in aiding in any 
constructive effort directed toward the maintenance of peace, and 
it is hoped that such efforts will be promoted by the proper 
control of the international trade in arms through the suppression 
of illicit trade in war material. 

“In the forthcoming discussions of the draft convention, 
which has been placed before the conference as a basis for its 
deliberations, we shall offer certain constructive suggestions. 
One of the most important of these concerns additional mea- 
sures to deal with the traffic in poisonous gases with the hope 
of reducing the barbarity of modern warfare.’’ 


While the suggestion that poison gas be placed under a ban 
may seem humane to the average man, it is branded as 


Lae. 8 


+ 


“impracticable”? by dozens of American editors. ‘‘There are 
numerous treaties forbidding the use of poison gas,”’ recalls the 
St. Paul Dispatch, ‘‘but no nation ean ignore the possibility that 
in another war some belligerent will violate these treaties as 
Germany violated the Hague Convention in 1915.” ‘‘ Poison 
gas,’”’ agrees the Chicago Evening Post, ‘‘will be used in war, no 
matter what laws are adopted; and so will every other destructive 
means.” 

Meanwhile, what of the conference itself? In the opinion of 
the Utica Press, ‘‘this meeting is really more important than its 
name would indicate.’’ ‘‘It may not be able to prevent big wars,”’ 
admits the Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘‘but it may go far toward 
preventing small ones.’’ True, the smaller nations and those 
not highly industrialized, observes the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
“realize that under the present program they may be cut off 
from supplies of war, while the larger nations can prepare for 
war almost over night.’’ Therefore, as soon as the draft treaty 
came under discussion, practically all of the small nations stood 
up and entered their protest. Furthermore, by making up in 
numbers what they lacked in power, they made themselves heard. 
But the Philadelphia Public Ledger believes that— 


“Tf there is to be any international agreement for restriction 
of the traffic, these protests will have to be tactfully disregarded. 
The armament-producing nations are the only ones that can do 
the restricting. The others will have to accept the restrictions.” 


“Tt is universally recognized that very little progress can be 
made,”’ agrees the Syracuse Herald, ‘‘unless there is effective 
control of arms at the fountain head.”’ One of the most hope- 
ful among American newspapers that this will be achieved seems 
to be the New York Times, which says of the conference: 


“Tn all such enterprises the most dangerous thing is to expect 
and attempt too much. Viewed in a just perspective, the situa- 
tion is full of hope. Except for the war and the League to which 
it gave birth, we should have had no Washington Arms Con- 
ference, no World Court, no protocol, no opium conference, no 
conference on the traffic in arms. None of them has been a 
complete and shining success. Yet the progress in our under- 


MORE BOOTLEGGING 
—Duffy in the Baltimore Sun. 
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—Plaschke in the Louisville Times. 


standing of all such problems has been vast and the actual 
achievement has been far beyond what any one a brief decade 
ago would have dared to hope. Only good can come from the 
present conference, and there is hope that it will prove fully 
successful.” 


But there appears to be as much disagreement among American 
editors as there is among the representatives of the forty-one 
nations at Geneva. For instance, Albert W. Fox, writing in the 
Washington Post, sees in the preliminary activities of the dele- 
gates ‘‘an excuse for not obtaining real results.”’ ‘‘No real re- 
sults are desired or expected by the majority of the delegates,” 
avers this writer, who looks upon the conference as a ‘‘sham.” 
As the Chicago Tribune observes: 


oe 


‘Tt is easy to generalize about the mischief of the arms traffic, 
but difficult to devise a system of rules which will abate such evils 
as exist without including restrictions which will embarrass the 
conseientious and be ignored by governments or peoples which 
have impelling reasons to do so. 

‘‘Meanwhile, tho our impassioned pacifists and anxious doctors 
of world ills await the conclusions of the Geneva conference, 
many of us in this country will be wondering when we are going 
to deal with the illicit arms traffic under our own roof. World 
disarmament is doubtless a shining goal, but we should like to 
see a beginning at home with our industrious gunmen.” 


‘Considering the fact that the United States has been the 
star gun-runner of the world for more than a century,’’ the 


aes 


Brooklyn Eagle thinks ‘‘it is with very bad grace that we seek 
to stop an arms traffic that has largely passed into the hands of 
Japan.” Besides, maintains the Tacoma Ledger: 


“Deprive warlike nations of cannon and rifles, and they would 
still fight, even tho armed with bows, spears and slings. It is 
not the ability to secure arms that causes wars, but rather the 
will for war. 

““When the peoples of the world have become firmly convinced 
that war does not pay; that it is cruel, wicked and wasteful, 
then there will be a chance for universal peace. Whenever the 
statesmanship of the world is devoted to the ironing out of inter- 
national differences around the council table, rather than upon 
the battle-field, then there will be an end of war. Limitation of 
the manufacture and sale of war munitions will never bring 
peace.” 
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MORE ECONOMY CALLED IMPOSSIBLE 


T WOULD BE LOVELY if we could keep on reducing 
| Government expenses every year and correspondingly cut 
taxes so that after a while the expense account would be 
reduced to zero and the tax burden would vanish. But President 
Coolidge is being reminded by some newspapers and financial 
authorities in Congress that there is a limit to this economy 
business, and that perhaps this limit may be reached sooner than 
the President realizes. Retrenchment, observes the Seattle 
Times, unhappily can not go on indefinitely and “‘drastic econo- 
mies should not be permitted to impair the usefulness of the 
-Government.”? Some of our congressional statesmen, as the 
Brooklyn Eagle notes, have been ‘‘saying outright that budgetary 
estimates have already gone as low as. possible, that no more 
pruning can be done without grave injury to the necessary 
functions of Government.” 

All this, it seems, is apropos of the recent announcement 
from Washington that President Coolidge hopes to make a cut of 
$300,000,000 in total Government expenses next year so as to 
bring the total cost of running the governmental machine for the 
fiscal year of: 1925-26 down to $3,000,000,000, while allowing 
for a tax-reduction of perhaps 12 per cent. It seems, according 
to the dispatches, that last December the Budget Bureau esti- 
mated that there would be for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, 
a surplus of receipts over expenditures amounting to $67,884,489, 
and a surplus of $373,743,714 for the following fiscal year. Now 
Director Lord of the Budget Bureau thinks that this year’s 
surplus will amount to $108,000,000. This surplus is attrib- 
uted to heavier revenue returns and greater post-office receipts 
than had been expected. The official estimate of total expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1925-26 is $3,267,551,378. The Coolidge 
plan is to economize severely in operating the Government and 
apply surplus revenues to public debt reduction so as to hold 
down actual expenditures for 1925-26 to the three-billion-dollar 
mark and keep it there for the following fiscal year. According 
to the Washington correspondents, about $240,000,000 of this 
saving can be brought about through giving the various depart- 
ments less money to spend and the other $60,000,000 will be 
gained by a reduction of the interest bill on the national debt. 

The President has instituted a definite economy campaign in 
the Government departments. Director Lord has a plan for 
organizing Two Per Cent. Clubs—‘‘every Government employee, 
from Cabinet officers to charwomen, is eligible’”—for the purpose 
of cooperation in cutting down purchases of supplies. Superflu- 
ous Government employees are being discharged, a thousand 
having been droptin March. Of course, remarks the Washington 
Evening Star, ‘‘any continuation of the budget-cutting brings 
anxiety to the Government force here at the capital’’: 


“Ever since the close of the war the process of lowering Gov- 
ernment costs has been in progress with heavy cuts in the per- 
sonnel. About 50,000 persons have been dismissed from the 
departments and bureaus in the six and a half years that have 
passed since the Armistice. 

“These department and bureau curtailments have brought the 
service, however, down to about a normal condition.” 


The process of discharging, comments the New York World, 
“ean not go on indefinitely; it can not go on indefinitely because 
Congress, instead of freeing the Departments from burdens of 
administration, piles more burdens on their shoulders all the 
time.” And The World calls attention to two definite obstacles 
in the way of further retrenchment: 


(ay) There are people who regard themselves as great friends 
of economy in government who do not hesitate to pile huge ex- 
penditures on the Government for the enforcement of such laws 
as the Volstead Law. (2) There are more people who also re- 
gard themselves as great friends of economy in government 
who do.not stop to consider how economy is affected by an end- 
less demand for subsidies, bonuses and Federal aid for State and 
local projects.” 


» 


The President’s proposed. three-billion-dollar budget slash is 
likely to encounter strong resistance when it is presented to 
Congress, thinks a Washington. correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, ‘already the ery is beginning to go up from the 
Capitol that ‘economy has reached the limit.’” Senator Warren, 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee in the Upper House, 
is quoted by this writer as saying: 


“T am of the opinion that because of the rapid growth and 
importance of the nation we probably have reached, or have 
very nearly reached, the bottom in rate of annual expenditures—- 
at least too much must not be expected along these lines. 

““We can not get back to the pre-war rate of expenditures, 
when billion-dollar appropriations were unheard of. Interest 
on war debts, the decreased value of the dollar, and the ever- 
growing extent of the Government’s activities all are factors in 
maintaining costs of Federal administration at close to the present 
level. “e 

“The appropriations that will be needed for roads may be ex- 
pected to increase annually. We have gotten far behind in ap- 
propriations for public buildings, many of which have been 
authorized, but for which no funds have been made available. 

‘‘Riverg and harbors are demanding increasing funds. De- 
velopment of the air services of the Army and Navy and other 
naval construction is going to cost great sums. 

“Thus, while I concur heartily in applying the strictest econ- 
omy to all governmental activities, I also concur in the belief 
of Mr. Madden that expenditures in government must be ex- 
pected to keep pace with the growth of the nation and its ex- 
panding trade.” 


The statement by Chairman Madden of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee to which Senator Warren refers is quoted as 
follows in the New York papers: 


“The country is growing in population and in its interests. 
The business of the nation, both foreign and domestic, is expand- 
ing, and with 4 prosperous future it is not unreasonable to expect 
that the expenditures of the Government will go normally 
forward. : 4 

‘‘As industry and the individuals in the country prosper, the 
revenue of the Government should increase and keep pace with 
the normal increase in expenditures, once we have eliminated 
by tax-reduction the surplus which it is now believed will even- 
tuate under present tax laws. 

“In my judgment the appropriations have practically reached 
the post-war low-water mark and from this year on we are likely 
to have increases in them rather than further decreases. The 
present Congress has placed upon the statute books several 
new laws which will require increased outlays to carry them into 
execution.” 


These statements convince the New York Evening Post that 
“an attack against the budget estimates and the Coolidge 
economy policy is being prepared, ’’ and it proceeds to discuss this 
budget fight which it believes is brewing: 


“Congress is discovering an unusual solicitude for war-debt 
interest, decreased dollar values, rivers and harbors, the Army, 
Navy, and publie buildings. 

“Behind this solicitude hide the real reasons for the assault 
upon the budget estimates that will come this winter. Congress 
does not like the budget. The average Congressman loathes 
economy. There was never a Congress that was not pork- 
hungry. 

‘‘For a long time Capitol Hill has been on rather short rations 
of ‘pork.’ Misguided constituents who want tax-reductions 
are clamoring also for public buildings, irrigation, reclamation, 
Federal-aid roads and what not. Federal employees let out in 
the economy drive are pestering their Congressmen. What with 
one thing and another, Capitol Hill is about fed up on economy. 

“Congress had rather spend money than save it. The Sixty- 
eighth Congress went to Washington in December, 1923, bent 
on handing out fat subsidies, grants, bonuses, and big appropria- 
tions instead of reducing taxes. It resented the Coolidge- 
Mellon proposals for reduced levies. At that time Senator 
Smoot was deploring these as a ‘mistake.’ When Congress 
finally yielded it mangled the Mellon plan beyond recognition. 
Last winter it was the Coolidge landslide of November with its 
smashing approval of economy that kept the hands of Capitol 
Hill off the reduced estimates now making a tax cut possible. 

“There is pressure for bigger appropriations. Such requests 
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THE CLASS IN WASTE REDUCTION WILL 
REMAIN IN SESSION ALL SUMMER 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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PRUNING THE PAY-ROLL TREE 
—Morris in the Helena Independent. 
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“AW, GEE, MR. PRESIDENT, YOU BOBBED IT 
JUST A LITTLE WHILE AGO” 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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IT TAKES MORE THAN THAT TO SCARE 'EM 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


ECONOMICS IN THE COMICS 


The craving for Federal aid and 
for Treasury raiding is in the blood. Paternalism, running wild 
for years, demands more and more from Washington. Pap 
ean not be ladled out for a generation and then stopt without 
a protest from pampered groups and petted minorities. Con- 
gressmen accustomed to splashing national revenues about over 
their districts are naturally resentful. 

“Those spokesmen who predict greater appropriations voice 
the real wishes of Congress. They speak for its members who 
erave post offices for the Wayback Junctions and Hickory 
Corners. They make happy the reclamationists, the dam- 
builders, the diggers of irrigation ditches and the dredgers of the 


have been piling up for years. 


Goose Creeks and Crooked Harbors. Also they delight those 
who like to see Federal pay-rolls loaded with employees, so jobs 
may be had by ‘deserving’ constituents. They give joy to 
useless and archaic Federal boards and commissions, where the 
‘Jame duck’ finds a happy roosting-place. 

“These are the reasons for the fight against the budget and 
economy, but they do not make the thinking taxpayer happy. 
The Administration, with an overwhelming public sentiment 
behind it, believes it will win. It will if that sentiment is mar- 
shaled as it was against the Sixty-eighth Congress. If that is 
not done, the budget estimates may be mauled out of shape, tax 
reduction junked and a new era of spending may begin.” 
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“THE MARINES HAVE LANDED AND HAVE THE SITUATION WELL IN HAND” 


Might have been used for this picture. 


LESSONS OF THE HAWAITAN WAR GAME 


NCLE SAM’S STORM DOOR in the Pacific—the 
Island of Oahu—is now found to be cracked and wobbly, 
with rusty hinges and a lock that is worse than useless. 
Such, in brief is the conclusion reached by the Chicago Tribune, 
following the Army-Navy war games, in which more than half 
the capital ships of the United States Navy participated in a suc- 
cessful effort to “‘capture’’ Oahu, in particular, and the Hawai- 
ian Islands in general. The attacking ‘“‘Blue”’ fleet proved, on 
paper, that this flyspeck in the middle of the Pacific, in its present 
state of defense, can be captured. Consequently, predicts 
Ashmun Brown, Washington correspondent of the Providence 
Journal, ‘“‘a vigorous drive may be expected in Congress next 
December to strengthen both the naval and land defenses of 
this strategic outpost in the Pacific.” 

The decision as to who won the war game centering around 
Oahu, says an Associated Press dispatch from Honolulu, prob- 
ably never will be made public, altho it is conceded that the 
Islands were ‘‘captured”’ from the ‘‘Black”’ defenders by the 
landing of a huge “‘Blue”’ force on the north shore. The attack 
by 127 vessels was stronger than any foreign Power is believed 
able to make. It was met without special preparation, with 
the men and the armament that are always on hand. Accord- 
ing to an article in Collier’s Weekly by General Eltinge, former 
Assistant Chief of Staff and one of the senior umpires: 


“The importance of the test can hardly be exaggerated. Oahu 
has very properly been called the ‘Gibraltar of the Pacific,’ for 
unless we hold it, and especially if it should be held by an enemy, 
the whole Pacific coast would be open to swift and easy attack. 

“It is this that makes Oahu—and the present maneuvers— 
so important. It is as important to us as Gibraltar itself is to 
Great Britain; more important, because it gives us both defense 
and trade control. 

“There is more than one nation that now or in the future 
might attack us across the Pacific; a European Power might easily 
elect to send a fleet through Suez.” 


The War and Navy Departments also made this joint an- 
nouncement prior to the opening of ‘“‘hostilities”’: 


“Apart from the necessity of defense of Hawaii as a part of 
the territory of the United States, the location of these islands 
is such that were they held by an enemy they would constitute 
a threat of formidable dimension against the Pacific coast of the 
United States. Lying as they do in or near all trade routes across 
the North Pacific and between the United States and Australasia, 
an enemy in occupation of the Hawaiian Islands would be favor- 
ably placed to intercept effectually all these trade routes. 

“Tf occasion arose to send our fleet to protect the Philippine 


As a matter of fact, however, these members of the American naval forces have landed from the “‘Blue”’ 
fleet, on one of the Hawaiian Islands, and are preparing to ‘‘take’’ the positions of the opposing “‘Black’’ forces in the Army-Navy war game. 


Islands, it would be necessary for it to refuel at Hawaii, which 
is directly on the line of advance and 2,100 miles nearer Manila 
than is San Francisco. There is no secure harbor other than 
Honolulu and Pearl Harbor in this part of the world which coul1 
accommodate any considerable portion of our fleet.” 


Thus are we brought to realize the importance of Army-Navy 
maneuvers in the vicinity of the Islands. The experts are 
likely to be a long time in deciding which side won the recent 
engagements, points out the Manchester Union. In fact, no 
less an authority than Seeretary of the Navy Wilbur is quoted as 
saying: ‘‘It is possible even that no definite decision as to which 
side won can be reached.’”’ But, he goes on: 


‘‘Regardless of the outcome, if the United States fleet has 
shown that it can function smoothly and satisfactorily as a single 
powerful unit, under one supreme command and under approxi- 
mate war conditions, the recent maneuvers are justified a 
hundredfold.” 


The conclusion reached by Arthur Sears Henning, who reported 
the maneuvers for the Chicago Tribune, is that ‘‘the Hawaiian 
Islands can not be defended from attack by any first-class 
Power save by the big guns of the American Navy.” 
the New York World’s correspondent: 


To quote 


“The attacking naval forces found that a naval force can 
make landings within twenty-five miles of the main Oahu forts 
with impunity, and that the forts, incidentally, are capable only 
of defending the harbor and city of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, 
with its naval works. 

“‘They found that a sea force, if it be equipped with sufficient 
aircraft, especially a much larger air force than the defense, can 
subdue the defending aireraft. 

“They discovered that the range of the Oahu forts is ample 
for all but the very modern dreadnoughts, but that guns of in- 
creased range must be mounted in the forts to cope with the 
later dreadnought ranges. 

“The weakness of the defense was exhibited as need for some- 
what longer ranged artillery in the forts, a more comprehensive 
defense system for the other island than Oahu, and also the need 
for a stronger aerial defense. : . 

“The Navy Department and the War Department are under 
no illusions as to the state of the island defense and the fleet’s 
ability for transpacific operations. There is no official culpa- 
bility anywhere, no scandal to be aired—simply a matter of de- 
ciding on efficient methods of arms and obtaining them.” 


Certainly, several editors agree, we understand now, better 
than we did a month ago, the need of a strong naval base at 
Oahu. ‘‘We have undertaken to center our defenses there, and 
if they will not stand the strain of actual war, it is the business 
of Congress to see that they are strengthened,’ maintains the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and the New York Herald Tribune 
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agrees that our defenses on the Hawaiian Islands ‘‘must 
be brought up to date.’”’ One of the weaknesses which, 
in the opinion of the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘might easily mean 
tragedy to this country in the event of war,” is the shallow chan- 
nel of Pearl Harbor, which prevents the larger and more modern 
battle-ships from coming in and anchoring. According to the 
New York Times correspondent with the fleet: 


“The draft of the capital ships has been increased from twenty- 
eight to thirty-four feet since the channel was cut through the 
coral reef from the sea into Pearl Harbor fifteen years ago. The 
controlling depth is now thirty-two feet. The lone dry dock 
inside the harbor also has insufficient depth over the sill to 
admit our larger dreadnoughts if wounded in a sea battle. 

“The aviation facilities of Ford Island, inside Pearl Harbor, 
shared jointly by the Army and Navy, are inadequate. If the 
harbor were dredged to a sufficient depth to accommodate the 
whole fleet, sea-planes would not have the necessary water area 
for hopping off. The Army half of the island aviation pase is 
also crowded, and during the maneuvers the bombing planes 
were delayed an hour in taking off to oppose the ‘Blue’ fleet. 

“Sixty per cent. of the Army air-planes are obsolete or unser- 
viceable and lacked the cruising radius to pick up the ‘Blue’ 
invading fleet far enough at sea to warn the ‘Black’ commander 
of its approach. 


This general agreement that the defenses of the Islands should 
be strengthened leads the critics of the maneuvers to make some 
caustic remarks. ‘‘Whatever else the Army and Navy may dis- 
agree about,’’ observes the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘there is never any 
division of opinion on the necessity of more appropriations.”’ 
To this paper the maneuvers ‘“‘were like war in general and the 
World War in particular; they did not settle anything.” And 
The Evening Sun, in reply to its question: ‘‘Who lost?” says: 
“There ean be but one answer. It was the taxpayer.” ‘‘The 
public knows only too well,”’ declares the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘ that 
by the time Congress reassembles, the Navy will be unanimous 
about something, and that something is going to cost more 
money.” 

Whatever the chief umpires may eventually report to Washing- 
ton, it is the opinion of the Detroit Free Press that ‘‘the cham- 
pions of the air-plane and of the battle-ship believe just what they 
believed in the beginning.””’ There are many discrepancies in 
the reports of what air-planes accomplished in the maneuvers, 
and the Milwaukee Journal and other papers freely confess that 
they are disappointed because ‘‘the newer weapons of war, the 
air-plane and the submarine, were not more extensively used.” 
The air-planes, we are told, were used chiefly for scouting and 
reconnaissance, and Arthur F. Degreve, the Atlanta Constitu- 
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NOW THE REAL BATTLE STARTS 
—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 
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PEARL HARBOR 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


tion’s correspondent with the fleet, reports that on one occasion 
“‘a bombing expedition was sighted cireling over the main body 
of the fleet, but umpires took no notice of the attempt to ‘sink’ 
the battle-ships.”” ‘‘No major air battle was attempted,” avers 
the Brooklyn Eagle, which points out that the war games at 
Hawaii were played according to the rules of 1917, rather than 
those of 1925. ‘‘A defending air fieet,’’ agrees the Washington 
Post, ‘‘would have played havoe with the battle fleet that at- 
tacked Oahu.” For the failure to thus employ aircraft the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, in an editorial entitled ‘Old Dogs vs. New Tricks,’’ 
blames the naval ‘‘mossbacks in command.” 

“*So,’”’ wearily remarks the New York World, “the Army 
and Navy experts argue at the conclusion of their war 
games. They would double the various forces and imple- 
ments of war now on Oahu, add 10,000 soldiers, install 
several 16-inch guns, dredge Pearl Harbor, build new bar- 
z racks, and, in short, make the 
Hawaiian Islands the ‘Gibraltar 
of the Pacifie.’*”? All of which 
leads The World to say: 

“Ts it permissible to ask at this 
point what has become of the 
Washington Arms Conference 
Treaties, which Mr. Hughesand 


every other prominent member 
of the Harding and Coolidge Ad- 


Oe Re 4 ministrations told us promised 
/\ THOUGHT peace with Japan and security for 
LIT WAS ALL our possessions in the Pacific 
: Ocean? We have every legal 


right under those treaties to con- 
sider Hawaii as part of our coast 
line and arm it to the teeth, if 
that seems wise. But if arming 
to the teeth is necessary, what 
good were the treaties of 1922? 
“Tf Mr. Coolidge believes in 
those treaties as sincerely as his 
frequent praise of them would 
indicate, now is the moment for 
a little cold water to be spilled 
officially on this talk of a new 
Gibraltar.”’ : 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) | 


Auuw’s fair in love and war and they are alike in other ways.— 
Columbia Record. 


Trurn is stranger than fiction—and also more decent.— 
Minneapolis Journal. 


Awnp when von Hindy says he’s for peace, he means he wants 
France to be peaceful.—Dallas News. 


Sriut, it isn’t easy to believe in evolution when you observe 
some sons of some fathers.—Springfield Sun. 


Ir is hard to tell whether Mr. Dawes’s real desire is to fight the 
Senate or to fight obscurity.— 
Youngstown Vindveator. 


IpBALS are funny little things. 
They won’t work unless you do. 
— Columbia Record. 


, 
awe 


Tur bock beer sign is no longer 
a part of spring. Prohibition got 
its goat.— Detroit News. ~’ 


Investigations of the-effects-. 
of ethyl gas are better than 
autopsies: — New York Evening 
World. Bs Ss 


Wuar. the Democratic party 
needs is the conversion of a 
lot. of its-leaders- into followers. 
—Toledo Blade. 


Tue public is not to be told 
who won the Pacific war game. 
One guess is, the navy recruiting 
office.— Wichita Eagle. 


A~ REAL salesman might be 
defined. as: one who could sell 
municipal bonds of Herrin, IIli- 
nois.— Detroit Free Press. 


Mr. Dawes has the right idea 
about limiting talk in the Senate, 
but why stop;with the Senate?— 
Muskogee Phenix. 


“Witt the Farmer Bring Us 
Prosperity?’’ inquires the more or 
less Lirrrary Digest. Perhaps 
that depends on whether we bring the farmer prosperity.— 
Tacoma Ledger. 


Ir Henry’s planes are to become as ubiquitous as flivvers, he 
can lend existence an esthetic touch by teaching them bird 
calls.—Detrow News. 


Wuat we Nordices demand is supremacy and the seven-hour 
day, while the Yellow Peril is putting in from twelve to sixteen 
hours.—Ohio State Journal. 


Ex-Kalser WitHeELM lectured his family ninety minutes on 
the meaning of the Hindenburg election. But he hasn’t bought 
his ticket yet.— Wichita Eagle. 


James W. Gerarp is quoted as saying that Hindenburg 
will ‘“‘raise hell with the Allies.” Well, turn about is fair play. 
— New York Herald Tribune. 


Wuewn the Ford factories really go in for quantity production 
of air-planes we suppose we’ll have to keep our window screens 
in all the year round.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


In., Chicago in 51 months there have been 442 unsolved 
murders. But you ought to see how hard some of us work on 
cross-word puzzles.—American Lumberman. 


“Is there an American Nation?” asks The Christian Science 
Monitor, Well, the notion that it is a New England side line 
is wearing off, as you might say.— Dallas News. 


A syNnpIcaTE doctor’s contribution to an exchange is entitled 
“The Value of Breathing,’ and we should think that would be 
generally conceded without argument.—Columbus Dispatch. 


Pa 


—f This is THE, 
1 WAY To MAKE ; 


IN THE SPRING THE YOUNG 
(CAVE) MAN’S FANCY——! 


—Cargill for the Central Press Association. 


One beautiful thing about popular songs is they don’t last.— 
Columbia Record. 


©. Maye it was just natural for horse sense to vanish with the 
horse.—Arkansas Gazette. ; 


Gunmany returns to the goose-step and France has a recur- 
rence of goose-flesh.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


Man has one advantage. As the weather grows warmer 
he can discard something.— Associated Editors. 


I"Lortpa’s idea in sending Bryan to the Senate may be to in- 
crease its export of citrus fruit.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Puitosorpny is usually about 
all a philosopher has.— Columbia 
Record. 


As aresult of their swing to the 
right the Germans are in wrong. 
—Louisville Times. 


Cuicaco man gave his wife up 
to his best friend. Thus ending 
a beautiful friendship.— Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Features of next Congress on 
which interest is focusing are its 
wet ayes and dry noes.—Wall 
Street Journal. 
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TuE treasury never would have 
mentioned that $100,000,000 sur- 
plusif Congress had beenin session. 
—Indianapolis Star. 
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GirLs no doubt have a fond- 
ness for nifty clothes, but they are 
not entirely wrapt up in them.— 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Tur Mayor has the Hearst 
press behind him, but he has the 
press in the subway facing him. 
—New York Evening World. 


A woMan’s club leader justifies 
men in seeking divorce from 
“delicatessen wives.’’ Wives of 
this type need not be surprized if the wurst overtakes them.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. ! 


No one seems to know what von Hindenburg has up his 
sleeve, but whatever it is his published portraits look like it.— 
Omaha Bee. : 


Can’t Yale publish something which will offend the police? 
It is letting Harvard get all the first-page advertising.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 


A new fire alarm rings when operated by the smoke of a cigar. 
We don’t know this fire alarm intimately, but we think we know 
the cigar.— Punch. 


Ropotro Goana, Mexico’s champion toreador, retires after 
slaying 1,807 bulls. If we only had a bull slayer like that in 
this country!— Tacoma Ledger. 


Ir is said that novel writing does not pay as well as it did 
formerly. Possibly that’s because novel reading does not pay 
as well as it did formerly.—Lowisville Times. 


: Tuer world is growing better and already at least three Amer- 
ican editors have conceded that possibly Germany had a right 
to elect whom she pleased.— Ohio State Journal. 


‘THE musical saw, says an ad, is assuming a prominent place 
among jazz instruments. The saw is especially effective if 
drawn from left to right across a ukulele-—Detroit News. 


Tue Spanish painter Zuloaga has sailed for home with the 
remark that the beauty of American women grows with age. 
Obviously Mr. Zuloaga plans to call again —Columbia Record. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


RUSSIA FLIRTING WITH CAPITAL AGAIN A 


ONEY TALKS in Russia as in other parts of the 
world, we are reminded, and the best proof of it is the 
fact. that the Soviet Government has made its third 

radical change in economic policy through a series of measures 
for the resuscitation of private capital. In 1917 the Soviet 
slogan, it is reealled, was 
“Death to private capi- 
tal and private enter- 
prise!’”’ But three years 
later the Communist ar- 
biters of Russia's fate 
learned to their amaze- 
ment that in killing pri- 
vate capital they nearly 
killed the country. So 
Lenin proclaimed the 
New Economie Policy, 
by which peasants were 
allowed to sell their agri- 
cultural products, and 
business men to buy 
whatever they liked, and 
even to run minor indus- 
trial enterprises. But the 
records show that from 
1923 on the Soviet Gov- 
ernment reverted to the 
old policy of nationaliza- 
tion, altho under new 
pretexts. Business men 
were arrested and tried 
as “‘profiteers” and as 
‘speculators,’ their pos- 
sessions were nationalized and all private undertakings were 
assessed with taxes that literally destroyed them. By the 
middle of 1924 the number of private enterprises had shrunk to 
‘a ridiculously small total. 

Now the third change of policy, it appears, was effected 
because the Soviet authorities have again been obliged to admit 
that one can not strike at capital without: striking at the very 
roots of existence of the country. Hence, we are told, the new 
policy by which taxes on private businesses both in cities and 
villages will be considerably lightened. Moreover, credit is to 
be opened to private enterprise by governmental banks and other 
institutions on, fairly favorable conditions, it is said, altho not 
so favorable as the terms allowed to governmental trusts and 
cooperative societies. Finally, we learn that the wealthier 
peasants are now allowed to employ hired labor, a privilege 
hitherto denied to them, and it is hoped that this will contribute 
to agricultural improvement. Commenting on these reforms, the 
official organ of the Central Committee of the Communist party, 
Pravda, observes: 


[ NOW PERHaps! 
WELL GET A / 
NR SGN 


* «We have lost hope of foreign capital coming to help us on a 
large scale. At the present stage of our economic development, 
this help can be only miserably insignificant. It is difficult to fore- 
tell how things will develop later, So far, however, it can not be 
denied that the capital imported into Russia to work the conces- 
sions granted to foreigners has been infinitesimal, and has had 
no weight to speak of in the general economic life of the country.” 


To the same newspaper, one of its editors, G. Krumin, con- 
tributes an article in which he recalls the Soviet battle-ery against 
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TOWING IT HOME 


An invention which was not a success, 
—Western Mail (Cardiff), 


private capital during recent years, and he confesses that “‘our 
main problem” in 1924 was to “comb private capital in the 
Sovict style,’ and to submit it to the regulations, “‘but not to 
expel it from the country except to a certain extent.”, Now he 
confesses that this ‘leading idea”’ of ‘‘our party’’ was introduced 
‘in “‘a rather unsatisfac- 
tory way,” and he con- 
tinues: 


“Instead of pliant 
maneuvering, instead of 
‘combing,’ private capi- 
tal was more than often 
subjected to a brutal ad- 
ministrative pressure and 
to administrative ex- 
cesses aimed, as it were, 
at its complete assassina- 
tion. . In remote 
provinces there were even 
cases when commodities 
purchased by business 
men were commandeered 
by local Soviet author- 
ities to be taken from 
them without compensa- 
tion and handed over to 
cooperative societies. It 
must be admitted that 
the withdrawal of private 
capital amounting to a 
couple of hundred million 
gold rubles from the 
legal commercial market 
and from the manufac- 
turing trade is no joke. 
. . . The lack of capital 
is so evident now that it 
is undoubtedly time to 
create conditions under which it will be enabled to work and 
which will be as profitable as possible to Soviet commerce.” 


Another editor of Pravda, Y. Larin, who is noted as a Soviet 
economist, says of the» agricultural reforms that only now is 
“‘de jure recognition of the wealthier peasants as Soviet citizens 
being allowed to take place,” and by this fact “two basic prin- 
ciples are strest,’”” namely: “1. A well-to-do peasant is not 
necessarily an enemy of the Soviets; 2. Consequently he has the 
right to live in peace and to improve his farm.’’ Adverse erities 
of the Soviet Government laugh at the profundity of this reason- 
ing and are amused because it took the Communists seven years 
to realize a truth so obvious and simple, 

The Potrograd Krassnaia Gazeta publishes a speech made 
by A. Rykoff, President of the Council of People’s Commissaries, 
which was delivered at the Soviet Congress in that city, in which 
the Red Premier said that the new economic reforms are not so 
far-reaching as many would like to think. He conceded. that 
the State organizations and the cooperative societies lack capital 
to invigorate the commercial life of the country, and he is 
reported further as follows: 


“Therefore in the course of this year and of the following years, 
we will need the participation of private capital in order to keep 
the ever-increasing stock of goods normally circulating in the 
country. The main problem confronting us is to restore produc- 
tion and to render the commercial turnover as rapid as possible. 
Our factories must have a market for their goods and our farmers 
a market for their produce. The participation of private capital 
in this process is absolutely unavoidable, but there is nothing 
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new init. This does not mean that we are conceding to private 
capital privileges it did not enjoy before, or that we are depriving 
cooperative societies of some of their privileges in favor of private 
business men. Just the contrary. We must help the coopera- 
tives in every possible way. We must make it clear to every 
peasant and every workman that prices are high because the 
private middleman charges a very high percentage for his 
services. Thus, if the peasant does not want to pay too much 
for the goods he buys, he must contribute to the organization of 
cooperative societies, which will be the only mediating link 
between him and the nationalized factory. If this is not done 
the business man will cheat-us and accumulate wealth at the 
expense of the laboring masses. We can not suppress the busi- 
ness man by legislative measures, for this would mean the 
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THE FINE IDEA THAT WOULDN’T WORK 


—Western Mail (Cardiff). 


stoppage of commercial exchange, the stoppage of industry and 
the paralyzing of agriculture. . . . Such is the essence of our 
decisions with regard to private trades. We must give business 
men the possibility to do business, but we must assist the coopera- 
tives and the State enterprises in order that they may compete 
successfully with the private concerns.” 


An anti-Bolshevik Russian newspaper, the Berlin Rul, remarks 
sarcastically that the Moscow Government is ‘‘falling between 
two stools.”’ It feels that it would be “‘such a pleasure” to hand 
over all capitalists to the Cheka, but ‘‘it is so difficult to live 
without these hated creatures.”’ This journal quotes from various 
Soviet organs accounts of the discussion between, representatives 
of the Soviet Government and private business men, which took 
place at a meeting of the Council of Labor and Defense in 
Moscow where the reforms were outlined. In considering these 
reports it remarks that a prominent Communist member of the 
Council, Mr. L. Sheinman, said that the Government’s enter- 
prises would give place to private capital, provided private 
capital were willing to occupy that place, and the Rul goes on 
as follows: 


“The representatives of private capital listened to the Soviet 
proposals without enthusiasm. Rather coolly they exprest their 
readiness to accept them, remarking that for the first time in 
Soviet Russia the problem of private enterprise was being discust 
seriously, altho even now this discussion was ‘rather unsyste- 
matic.’ Indeed tho the Soviet wolves tried to disguise themselves 
in the skins of lambs, their wolfish fangs betrayed them. 'Thus, 
Comrade Smygla, a leading Communist, went so far as to promise 
the business men ‘equal rights with the cooperative societies and 
nationalized capital,’ but he understood immediately that this 
was too much, and added: ‘I do not mean, of course, that they 
will be equal with the cooperatives in the eyes of the State.’”’ 


WOO Gok 


According to the Rul all the other speakers were equally 
disingenuous and tried “*to tempt the business men with heavenly 
perspectives, tho still reminding them there could be no question 
of complete equality, and that while administrative pressure on 
private. capital would be alleviated, it would not be removed.” 
We are told further that this did not frighten the capitalists, 
because ‘“‘the Soviet fools had admitted too sincerely that in 
striking at private capital they were bruising themselves,” and 
the Rul adds: ‘‘If this be so, it can not be doubted which of the 
two, Capitalists or Communists, are going to win in the end.” 

A pessimistic view of business prospects in Soviet Russia is 
exprest to the London Morning Post by “a world 
traveler,’”’ who is said to be well known in London 
business circles, and has spent more than a year in 
that country. His name is concealed ‘‘for the sake 
of the safety of his colleagues who are only now 
about to leave Russia.”’ This business man de- 
clares there is no chance for foreign capital in 
Russia until there is a change of government. At 
present foreign capital is being taxed out of the 
country, he says, and undertakings that have had 
every promise of success have simply had to be 
given up during the last twelve months. As quoted 
in this London daily, this informant says further: 


“Tt is hopeless to try to do business with the 
Soviet Government. They are the greatest masters 
of evasion I have ever come across, when it comes to 
carrying out agreements and contracts. This is 
proved by documents I have personally examined. 
Take the case of an ordinary agreement which states 
that, say, 30 per cent. taxation shall be paid to the 
Soviet Government. When it comes to the point a 
commercial concern finds that the taxation is three 
or four times as much as stated in the original con- 
cession. If the figure is disputed the reply of the 
Russian Soviet is that the difference between the 
original and the disputed figure is accounted for by 
what is euphemistically described as ‘assessment,’, 
and there is no redress. 

‘“‘In the recent agreement made between Japan 
and Russia the Japanese specified for the right of 
their small traders to enter the country and commence business.; 
Immediately afterwards everything throughout Siberia was' 
‘municipalized.’ All property or land must now be bought 
through the Government, whose valuation is exorbitant.”’ 


It is further stated that foreigners who go to Russia to develop 
any particular industry find themselves confronted by the Soviet. 
Labor Bureau, which controls all labor. Here again, according 
to this informant, private enterprise is stultified by the insistence 
that 50 to 100 per cent. more wages shall be paid to the workinen: 
than are paid by the Soviet for the same work. In addition, it 
appears, the foreign capitalist has to pay the Soviet Government 
23 per cent. on all wages paid, 3 per cent. only being described 
as taxation, while the remainder is ‘‘assessment.”’ We read then: 


“The country is rich in natural resources and will grow any- 
thing. I would exchange Canada and Australia for Siberia 
alone. But owing to the system of taxation—confiscation would 
beemore accurate—the peasants are producing less and less, 
until Russia is now buying grain from abroad. 

“The O. G. P. U., which took the place of the Cheka, and 
was Lenin’s pet force, really rules Russia. It is composed of 
renegades from all parts of the world, and rules the country 
with the automatic revolver. It does not even confine its activi- 
ties to Russia alone, for recently some of its members crossed 
the border and shot ‘White’ Russians in border villages. 

“Better times were promised the peasants if only the British 
loan was granted to Russia. Immediately the MacDonald 
Government fell there began an intensive campaign against this 
country. . Every newspaper contained the most scurrilous and 
ridiculous tirade against England. On all important trains 
passing through the country there were signs: ‘Not a copeek 
for the British capitalist!’ In the schools a map of Great Britain 
is displayed, underneath which are the words: ‘This is the 
country where we are working like rats under the floor.’ ”’ 
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BRITAIN AND RUM-RUNNING 


HE “APPALLING SITUATION,” as Sir Broderick 

Hartwell describes the failure of arum-running enterprise 

which he had promoted, does not seem to have caused 
wide perturbation among English editors. But there is one point 
on which they clearly express themselves, namely, that not much 
sympathy is due to persons who lose money in attempting to 
violate the laws of a friendly nation. It will be recalled that on 
Sir Broderick’s return to England he had to report that the 
American Customs had succeeded in seizing some 30,000 bottles 
of liquor whose delivery into the United States he had promoted. 
As quoted in English newspapers, he said: “Iam communicating 
direct by letter with all my contributors, placing the whole of 
the facts before them in full. It is very regrettable from our 
point of view, that the whisky has been seized, but that is the 
fact, and there is nothing more I can say at present.”” Accord- 
ing to Central News dispatches to these journals, Sir Broderick’s 
return this time marked the seventh of a series of trips he had 
made in connection with the landing of contraband liquor in the 
United States. And we read: 

“The Central News learns that virtually all the supporters of 
this last and only unsuccessful venture in liquor-running to 
America have been participants in some very handsome profits 
accruing from previous exploits, and attendant financial risks were 


fully realized from the outset. It is understood that some 500 
shareholders are involved.” 


According to the Manchester Guardian this misadventure of 
Sir Broderick’s latest shipment will be regarded by most people 
in England with the “utmost equanimity,’ and it goes on to say: 


“Tn this, the seventh, enterprise 30,000 bottles of liquor have 
been seized by the United States authorities. The few thousands 
that have been more profitably disposed of only suffice to pay 
for the chartering of the vessels employed, and altho some of the 
liquor is still aboard three schooners the report is, ‘no funds 
available unless schooners land goods, which at present impos- 
sible, owing intensive campaign.’ The best, apparently, that we 


HOT TIMES FOR THE SMUGGLER 
—LEvening News (Glasgow). 
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have to hope for is that the American preventive work should 
be so good as to make it ‘bad business’ for Englishmen to put 
money into the job of organizing the defeat of the laws of a 
friendly nation. If it does not pay, our generous countrymen 
would drop it, but nothing except an appeal to their pocket 
seems likely to put a stop to this disgraceful traffic. No doubt 
it would have been difficult to make legislation completely 
effective, but the discovery of meas was surely not beyond the 
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“SAM'S DRY WAY—THE LIMIT” 
— Weekly Independent (Dublin). 


wit of man; had we done what we did so successfully toward the 
end of the war and limited the export of liquor from this country 
to what it was before American Prohibition came in foree, less 
the amount that normally went to the United States, a great deal 
of the liquor-running organized from this country would have 
been impossible. We can but congratulate the American Govern- 
ment on its latest success and wish confusion to its enemies.” 


A Philadelphia correspondent of this Manchester daily relates 
that at a dinner to the Sons of St. George in that city, Sir Esmé 
Howard, the British Ambassador to the United States, declared 
that he did not wish to enter into a controversy over the ques- 
tion of liquor-smuggling, but he added: 


“‘T may say this: There is no decent-minded man, no man with 
any responsibility in England, who does not deplore the fact that 
there are evil-minded persons who abuse the British flag in order 
to violate the laws of this country with regard to this type of 
smuggling.” 

Sir Esmé is further quoted as saying that, altho some arrests 
have been made, which he thought were not quite within the 
terms of the liquor treaty, the British Government had refrained 
from protesting in view of the nature of the offenses. 

Considerable attention is given to the subject of smuggling 
in the Canadian press, and the Ottawa Citizen asserts that the 
period of easy money for conspirators against the Prohibition 
Law of the United States is over. At sea, on land, and in the 
air Prohibition enforcement agencies are putting the smugglers 
to rout, according to this daily, which continues: 


“The United States simply ean not afford to allow the law to 
be violated at the behest of people with an appetite for alcohol. 
The very existence of the Republic is dependent upon law ob- 
servance and impartial law enforcement. President Coolidge has 
gathered men around him who appreciate the necessity of enfore- 
ing the law. It will certainly be against the interests of this 
Dominion to harbor conspirators or to allow Canadian export 
warehouses to be used as dens for the smuggling of liquor inte 
the United States.” 
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“THE DOLLAR PRINCESS” 
Tur Cuorus: “Some class!’’ 
—Daily Express (London). 


BRITISH 


THE “SHYLOCK IDEA” OF UNCLE SAM 


HE INJUSTICE OF FOREIGN CRITICS who speak 

of Uncle Sam as a modern Shylock has been scored by 

various Americans of prominence, including Senator 
Borah, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, and 
by many of our newspapers. Nevertheless the charge continues 
to be repeated in distant lands and is heard even as far away as 
Australia. Thus, the Sydney Bulletin concedes that the solicitude 
of Senator Borah for the good name of his country is laudable, 
but, if maintains at the same time, his mere declaration that the 
foreign attitude toward the United States is unjustifiable is ‘‘not 
sufficient to remove the cause of the post-war feeling,’ which is 
exprest fretfully by comparing his country with the character 
that “in the popular mind, stands for all that is ruthless, exacting 
and vindictive.” This weekly goes on to say: 


“For the peace of America and Europe, Senator Borah would 
be better employed in seeking to remove the existing sullen ill- 
will engendered by America holding so many European countries 
in bondage, as a result of her belated participation in the fight to 
sweep back the tide of Prussian aggression. Senator Borah is free 
to state that the attitude is unjustified, but he must yet awaken 
to the stern fact that it is inevitable, and can be removed only by 
an abandonment of all semblance of an adherence to the terms of 
the bond after the manner of Shakespeare’s Jew. If Senator 
Borah has no misgivings as to the righteous position of his 
country, vast numbers of true Americans have. Many of them 
are sorely disturbed in mind over the dominating position in 
which their country has been placed in consequence of the war— 
or rather, through her slow entry into it. They are repre- 
sentative of a large section of the people who are uneasy in their 
conscience, and would hail with delight any solution that would 
do justice to Kuropean countries and retrieve their own from the 
invidious position in which she is placed, and in which the 
Borahs would keep her. 

“The plain fact is that America ‘can not have it both ways.’ 


VIEWS OF THE 


THE AMERICAN HAMLET 


“‘Gee! Poor Yorick, I guess I knew you too well, Bo!’’. 
—Daily Express (London). 


WORLD’S BANKER 


She can not look for an expression of real friendly sentiments, and 
at the same time exat her pound of flesh: she can not hold botha 
place of enviable pride and one of exasperating profit at the 
expense of her late allies.” 


The inspiring efforts of Americans and all others who aim at 
lasting peace in the world, we read then, will be futile if the 
United States persists in keeping her late allies in ‘‘a state of 
servitude.”” The staggering tribute to be paid to her, it is 
alleged, will run, as at present planned, for generations, if not for 
all time. It is pointed out by this Australian weekly that 
Britain’s yearly contribution, for example, began in 1923 at 
$160,000,000 and progresses until in 1984 it reaches $175,000,000. 
Then it is asserted that: 


“‘There can be no real peace and friendliness while toll is 
exacted in repayment of loans that would never have been 
needed if the United States had stood side by side with her 
ultimate Allies from the beginning. The violation of Belgium 
dated from August 1914, not April 1917. 

““The United States, as President Roosevelt and other leading 
Americans admitted, would not have escaped invasion if the 


. enemy had been victorious in Europe, any more than we in 


Australia would have done in that event. As early as May, 
1915, by the submarining of the Lusitania, 100 Americans lost 
their lives. If there had been no internal division to restrain her, 
the United States would have joined the Allies as the result of 
such provocation. But just as Lincoln could not take action for 
the freeing of the slaves ‘until the sentiment of the people was so 
far advanced toward his own point of view that what he did 
should find support in it,’ so it was with Woodrow Wilson—he 
had to wait until the repeated wanton acts of the enemy brought 
the public mind of the United States generally into that state in 
which it was prepared to accept war. For this delay the Allies 
were in no sense responsible, but the delay of the United States 
left them to bear the whole burden of expenditure and human 
sacrifice. If an account were to be taken of the lives unneces- 
sarily lost and men maimed in consequence of the delay, what 


frew mang ones dO a slat ad ayree’ 


would become of the monetary claims of the United States? She 
should not focus on money alone, but take a glance at the appal- 
ling loss of life sustained by the Allies, making her own sacrifices— 
regrettable enough, God knows—sink into insignificance.” 


There is a curious hesitation in Britain, we are then told, to 
state the position plainly; but in the face of the ‘“‘growth of 
enmity toward the United States”’ it is declared to be in the real 
interests of her people to say openly how the position is viewed 
abroad, and why there are occasional petulant outbursts of pent- 
up feeling. This feeling will endure and become intensified 
through the years, it is 
averred, ‘‘unless the 
United States has the 
truth candidly told to 
her.” The sense of fair- 
ness in her people, it is 
claimed, will be served 
to do justice to her late 
allies, only by the truth 
being stated honestly, 
and we read further: 


“Tt is necessary mere- 
ly to give practical effect 
to the inspiring § senti- 
ments uttered in Amer- 
ica from time to time. 
For instance, what can 
be more encouraging 
than President Coo- 
lidge’s utterance in Chi- 
eago, that ‘it is our wish 
to live in a world that 
shall be at peace. But 
we can no more assure 
permanent and stable 
peace without coopera- 
tion among the nations 
than we could assure 
victory in war without allies amongst them’? In every sec- 
tion of the American people there are many leaders of thought 
who long to see their country emancipated from its invidious 
position. One of the foremost bankers of Wall Street agreed that 
an adjustment of the total costs of the war between the United 
States and her allies would be equitable, and another who 
controlled an important branch of the United States finances 
during the war advocates a cancellation of a portion of the debts 
of other nations on a definite basis which he lays down. The 
President would find great support in an effort to bring about 
those conditions without which it is idle to look for a permanent 
and stable peace. 

“On a certain historic occasion, Woodrow Wilson, itis related, 
exclaimed, ‘Damn logic!’ It may be well not to ride logie to 
death, and we could well afford to approach a settlement in the 
broad and free way in which business men are accustomed to 
settle difficulties by a give-and-take policy. 

“The first movement toward the establishment of that 
enduring peace for which the people of all nations so ardently 
long can be secured only by an equitable settlement of the costs 
of the war that will entail upon the United States the necessity of 
vacating her unequal and favored position. When she releases 
her late allies from the galling position of tributaries, she will be 
not only consulting the welfare of her late friends in the field, but 
taking a long step toward occupying that outstanding position in 
the family of nations that she unquestionably should hold.” 


A BRITISH HINT 


In the French press particularly we find complaint of Uncle 
Sam’s attitude on war debts, and, for instance, the Paris lrance 
Militaire declares that Germany made war on the entire civilized 
world when she violated neutrality of Belgium, She struck at 
the United States at the same time she struck at France, it is 
charged. That it took the Americans three years and consider- 
able direct damage sustained to become aware of this fact is too 
bad, we read, but France should be the last to suffer the conse- 
quences of this delay ‘‘ because it would be really too much, after 
having undergone what she did from Germany’s heavy hand, to 
suffer again and to pay because the Americans were too thick- 
skinned and too deaf.” 


Joun Buu: “Come, Uncle, lend us a hand.” 
—dJohn Bull (London). 
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FORMING A LABOR PARTY IN JAPAN 


OCIAL UNREST has marked Japan with its rapid indus- 
trial development, it appears, and one result is the effort 
to form a Labor party modeled on British lines. So we 

learn from a correspondent of a British labor organ, the London 
Daily Herald, who telis us that such a party will include the 
members of the Japan Federation of Labor, of the Socialist 
movement, the Japanese Fabian Society, consisting of a small 
group of students and professors, the Peasants’ Union. and, it is 
predicted, a certainnum- 
ber of Liberal members 
belonging at present to 
the Government and 
Opposition parties. Altho 
the Labor party of Japan 
will be shaped on the 
model of the British La- 
bor party, this informant 
tells us that it will fune- 
tion in some ways like 
the Social Democratic 
party of Germany. We 
read then: 


‘Undoubtedly, — the 
majority of the sympa- 
thizers and leaders of the 

¢ Mp new party will consist of 

| h - IN members of the Socialist 

r aN yy and Labor movements, 

MY Wee niet dK ct WY who will be forced to sup- 

port a constitutional 
party. 

“There would seem to 
be a handicap, from the 
point of view of fran- 
f chise. 

“As the majority of the Socialists and workers own very little 
property, they are disfranchised, and consequently have no 
resource except the strike, which has hitherto been their weapon. 

“Most of their leaders, however, will be able to meet the 
property qualifications, which will put them in a position to 
champion the cause of Labor in the Diet, but it is difficult to 
know how much support from the Labor elements they will 
receive. 

“For I am told by most of the Socialist and Labor leaders that 
evolution from a constitutional point of view is unnecessary to 
social movements inJapan; moreover, they understand the hypoe- 
risy of constitutionalism, and wish to create their own methods 
for organizing a new society for the workers.” 


The Left Wing of the future Labor party, we are told, will be 
made up of those ‘‘opposed to constitutional methods, including 
a certain number of Japanese Communists and Syndicalists.”’ 
The Right Wing of the party will be made up of the Moderate 
Socialists, the Japanese Fabians, who are studying the Socialism 
of Sidney Webb and the prefaces of Bernard Shaw. Also 
included, we are informed, will be a certain proportion of Trade 
Unionists. This writer advises us further that: 


“Among the leaders of the Moderate group, which, for con- 
venience, I have called the Right Wing, are Mr. Suzuki Bunji, the 
founder and President of the Japan Federation of Labor, and Mr. 
Kagawa Toyohiko, the Kobe social worker, who helped to 
organize the workers and peasants of his district. 

“The Left Wing will find leadership in such men as Mr. 
Yamakawa, the Japanese Communist, and Mr. Sakai, the fore- 
most expounder of Marxism in Japan.”’ 


Meanwhile we learn from the Tokyo Chugai Shogyo that the 
various political parties already in existence in Japan are de- 
liberating upon an industrial policy and labor regulations for 
the purpose of stabilizing the nation’s life and of relieving the 
This daily adds that 
“the primary object of polities is to guarantee the safe living of 
the people.” 


unemployed from economic difficulties. 


SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 


WHAT TO DO WHEN THE RATTLER STRIKES 


T IS EXTREMELY UNLIKELY that you will ever 
be bitten by a snake. It is improbable that you will even 
see a snake during your vacation tour. Yet venomous 

reptiles do exist, even in regions long settled, to say nothing of 
the out-of-the-way resorts open to the tourist; and if you should 
have the misfortune to be bitten, the peril is so great that your 
medical kit should provide the simple means of treatment, and 
you should be prepared by knowing how to make an intelligent 
application of the treatment. So argues C. P. Fordyce, writing 
in Motor Life (Chicago), and he goes on to give a clear and 
sucecinet account of the treatment in question. Similar rules 
have been published many times, but the directions are worth 
repeating at least once each season, and the essentials should be 
memorized by every one who goes touring or camping. Says 
Mr. Fordyce: 


“Tn treating snake-bite, the rules of procedure are simple and 
few, only one portion of the method being necessarily drastic 
(remember it is a case of saving a life, and no measure should be 
disregarded). The victim must keep calm. Don’t hurry or run, 
for this heats the blood and speeds up the circulation, which 
rapidly disseminates the poison. If you are going into a snake 
country, have one of the little ‘sna-kits’ in your outfit and 
familiarize yourself with its use. The steps in treating a snake- 
bite are: 

“1. Restrict the circulation of the limb. Keep the venom 
where it was introduced through the fangs. Apply a constricting 
band (called a ‘tourniquet’) around the limb above the wound 
and between the wound and the heart; tie this band (consisting 
of a bandage, necktie, rope or rubber tube) into a loose loop, 
insert a stick, place a pebble or any object with some thickness 
under the band and over the artery and twist the loop tightly to 
stop the flow of blood. This is to remain so for twenty. minutes. 

“2. Produce bleeding of the wound. The bite is '/s to ‘fa inch 
deep. Now, altho drastic, it is absolutely essential to incise or 
cut into the flesh deeper than the fang puncture, making a 
cross incision (X) with a razor-blade, a lance or a sharp knife 
over the fang punctures. Some authorities advise inserting a 
hot iron or burning brand when in extremis, and we have record 
of complete amputation of a finger or toe with a knife, ax or 
bullet to get rid of the member loaded with poison and to keep 
it from entering the general circulation. 

“3. Remove the poison. It does no good to try to extract the 
poison by way of the fang punctures, for they are needle-like 


Photographs by courtesy of Motor Life (Chicago) 


FIRST, STOP THE VENOM AT THE WOUND 


This is done by applying a tourniquet, as shown in the illustration, 
The handiest thing may be used. 


and swell shut. Soak the wound in hot water, milk it out, 
squeeze it—any way to promote the exit of venom-laden blood. 
If you or another person have no open canker sores in the mouth, 
you ean safely suck the snake-bite wound which has been opened 
with the lance and then spit out the fluid. It will do no harm if 
you accidentally swallow some of the fluid. 

‘‘4. Neutralize the poison which remains after efforts have 
been made to bleed it out by introducing some potassium per- 
manganate in the crystal form, which can be carried in a small, 
corked vial. Sprinkle the erystals on the wound and rub in well. 
Stejneger in ‘Poison Snakes of North America,’ advises the 
injection with a hypodermic syringe in and around the wound 
of potassium permanganate solution in the strength of one part 
to one hundred parts of water, which has been boiled. This is 
about one grain to six ounces of water, and the one-grain tablets 
are procurable for the purpose. With the average person, how- 
ever, who has neither the syringe nor the ability to use it, the 
use of the rystals directly on the wound is suggested. 

“5. Loosen: the tourniquet for a few seconds at. the end of 
twenty minutes, and then again tighten. The purpose of loosen- 
ing it is to restore temporarily the circulation in the limb, 
otherwise mortification of the limb would result. If upon the 
second release of the tourniquet no depressing symptoms appear, 
take it off entirely, but if symptoms appear later, reapply the 
constriction. The system can handle much poison if it is intro- 
duced slowly into the circulation. 

“6. Stimulate the patient. A large amount of stimulant is 


THEN CUT THROUGH THE FANG PUNCTURES 


A razor blade, or any sharp instrument, may be used to get free bleeding 
before the poison reaches the general system. 


needed by a person bitten by a venomous snake to offset the 
effects of the poison. The best stimulant is aromatic spirits of 
ammonia. It is rapid in effect, perfectly safe, and used by the 
Red Cross and most of the armies of the world. Give a half- 
teaspoonful in a half-glass of water every half-hour. Begin using 
it when the patient becomes dizzy or pale, and continue until the 
pulse is normal. Strong, black coffee is also effective, a half- 
eupful every hour. If a hypodermie syringe is in your kit, use 
it instead of the ammonia, a thirtieth of a grain of strychnine 
sulfate every half-hour. Whisky is ineffective on venom action, 
and as a stimulant is surpassed by the ammonia. Loading the 
patient with whisky is a time-honored recommendation, but 
incorrect—the patient is lucky to get well in spite of its use. 
Moreover, good whisky is—-searce. It ‘might’ have been used 
at times as a preventive of snake-bites. It is a good plan to 
give the patient much milk to drink, for it neutralizes the poison 
in the stomach and causes vomiting. 

‘““An antidote against snake venom has been produced by 
Calmette of Paris. It is called ‘anti-venine,’ but is rarely obtain- 


able when most needed. The Moqui Indians of the Southwest 
evidently have a real antidote against the venom, for during the 
dances many members of the tribe are bitten, but recover. No 
one has been able to find out what it is. 

“7. Dress the wound antiseptically with gauze or cotton 
soaked in a strong solution of permanganate of potassium; repeat 
frequently until healed.” 


Mr. Fordyce is carefv:l to point out that most reptiles com- 
mon to the United States are harmless, or even of service to the 
farmer in destroying small animal life; and that the venomous 
snakes will usually get out of your way if they can, striking only 
in self-defense. All poisonous snakes with which you are likely 
to come in contact have quite similar markings, and belong to 
the group of so-called ‘‘pit” vipers, with a prominent pit back of 
the nostrils. The head is triangular, with massive muscular 
development of the jaw; the neck slender, the body relatively 
thick; and the pupil of the eye is elliptical, instead of round as 


NEUTRALIZE THE SNAKE VENOM 


into the wound. The 


Pouring potassium permanganate crystals 
crystals should be rubbed in as deeply as possible. 


in non-poisonous snakes. Harmless snakes have teeth “like 


those of mice,’’ only the venomous ones have the two long needle- 
like fangs in t®&e upper jaw, which fold back out of the creature’s 
way when the mouth is closed. After stating that there are 
about seventeen kinds of rattlesnakes in the United States, and 
ten other venomous species, including copperheads, moccasins, 
the sonoran coral, and the harlequin, the writer continues: 


“The venoms of all these snakes act alike, disintegrating the 
blood and paralyzing the nerves of victims. The lethal power is 
the snake’s defense and their means of procuring food. When a 
venomous reptile expends its ammunition from the poison sac, 
striking a victim, hours and even days are necessary to refill it. 
If you are bitten during this time, your hazard is not great. Tho 
bite from a large snake is more dangerous than that from a 
small one. A cool climate lessens the peril. 

“Snakes are sluggish in their movements, and travel only short 
distances slowly. In striking, the snake must be at least partly 
coiled, and when at rest it lies in this position; if moving, it, 
takes a little time to coil. It can not strike an object directly 
above, but at an angle, delivering a scraping blow and producing 
a serateh-like wound if impeded by clothing. On the bare skin 
the fangs sink in their full length, producing quite insignificant 
punctures—in fact, people have been bitten and did not know it 
until the symptoms developed. 

“The location of the wound in snake-bite has a direct bearing 
on recovery; in general, the danger is less the farther the wound 
is from the large blood-vessels and nerves; it is least dangerous 
on the lower limbs, because this part of the body is usually well 
clothed. Sixty per cent. of snake-bites are on the lower limbs, 
thirty per cent. are on the arms or hands, and five per cent. on 
the trunk or face, which are the most vulnerable places. The 
clothing covering the body is a definite protection against the 
introduction of snake venom. Ordinary boots and shoes gener- 
ally give adequate protection. In experiments the venom did 


AND GIVE A STIMULANT TO THE PATIENT 


Aromatic spirits of ammonia, rapid, perfectly safe and used by the 
Army and the Red Cross, is found to be the best for the purpose. 


not reach a piece of blotting-paper held beneath two thicknesses 
of flannel cloth. Any type of closely woven soft cloth is resistent. 
Rubber is practically impenetrable. 

“Venom has its highest virulence in midsummer and in the 
extreme South. It is a thin, greenish-yellow fluid with a distine- 
tive odor, and contains two elements—venom peptone, which 
destroys the clotting or fibrin elements of the blood, and venom 
globulin, which paralyzes the victim’s nerves having to do with 
sensation and muscular movements. 

“Various estimates as to the percentage of fatalities among 
snake-bitten persons have been advanced, one investigator 
placing it as low as twelve per cent. and others much higher. 
The average case has about half of the symptoms enumerated 
here, but we shall consider the typical symptoms presented by 
an extreme case and the treatment. 

“After the fangs have punctured the victim’s skin and the 
venom has been deposited, there is a pain locally like a sting or 
burn which radiates from the wound. Swelling and discoloration 
soon follow. Immediate first-aid is necessary to keep the poison 
from spreading. 

“Tf the venom gets into the circulation system and is earried 
over the body, it acts as a heart accelerator and increases the 
rate of breathing. Learn to get the normal pulse rate from the 
wrist and count the movements of the chest in breathing. Within 
a few minutes to an hour after the first effect on the heart and 
lungs the heart slows down and nausea, vomiting, and a profuse 
sweating follow, the patient staggers, and he gradually falls into 
a stupor. The appearance of nervous shock is one of gravest 
danger. Within three or four hours paralysis follows. If 
properly treated the symptoms gradually subside, but the victim 
suffers a general debility, with skin eruption and ulcers from 
poisoned blood,” 


LIFE FOUND IN OLDEST ROCKS—-Proof that life existed 
on the earth when the oldest of known rocks were formed, is 
claimed by Dr. John W. Gruner, of the geology department of 
the University of Minnesota, we are told in Science Service’s 
Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington). He has shown that 
traces of blue-green alge, very primitive microscopic plants, are 
present in rocks of the Archean age, which have hitherto. been 
thought to be devoid of all fossil remains. In the past, indeed, 
many geologists believed tha most of these rocks were formed 
by direct cooling of a molten earth, which would, of course, have 


meant a temperature too high for any life. We read: 


“The rocks in which the new life-traces were discovered have 
in the course of ages been'subjected to immense pressure, partial 
solution, and reerystallization processes, to such an extent that 
the exact nature of the plant-remains can not be stated with 
certainty; but botanists at the University have no doubt that 
they were some kind of algw.”’ 
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SCIENCE AS THE HANDMAIDEN.OF. ART 
, RTISTS ARE APT TO. SCOFF AT SCIENCE, we are 


told by. Will Simmons, whose pictures of animals — 


delight the naturalist no less than the connoisseur of 
etchings. But’ Mr. Simmons: himself is apparently not among 
the scoffers; for, writing in The American Magazine of Art 


Etchings by courtesy of Will Simmons 


A TIMBER WOLF AS AN ARTIST SEES HIM 


“Between the museum and the open countryside and forests,”” says 
Mr. Simmons, ‘‘an artist may succeed in painting animals.” 


(Washington), he capitalizes Science as the Handmaiden of Art, 
and declares that there is a lesson the naturalists ean teach the 
artist—“‘that all in Nature is divine and true, and therefore 
beautiful; that it is futile to ‘improve’ on Nature,” the artist’s 
function being only to choose the part he may wish to portray. 
One must not take this too literally, of course; the writer himself 
is no mere copyist, but rather a creative interpreter of animal life; 
yet this is what he says about his own indebtedness to the 
“Handmaiden” to whom he makes obeisance: 


“T used to think that I could do what I pleased with Nature, 
that if I made technical errors it would matter little compared 
with what I (Big Injun) had to say—until I found that every- 
thing that I could imagine had already been admirably explained 
in something natural. 

“For example, some years ago I had to make some scientific 
drawings of the heads of newly discovered lizards. These were 
about an inch long from the tip of the nose to the base of the 
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skull, and I had to count and draw each individual seale, correctly, 


altho 1 could: nét even. see those on the eyelid, for example, 
without a glass. .Then I realized that these forms were indeed 


the same, in ‘tiny miniature, as‘those of the slopes and buttresses 


of mountains, reaching up, climbing over one another until: they 


seem to hang’suspended froém-the. sky~--an effect which I have 
seen in the Italian Alps... And [ learned, too, that these lizards". 
lines have a beauty that has been moulded by immemorial ages 


and evolved by the applied art of time. ah Fo 
‘“Drawing museum specimens, especially skeletons, is like 


being behind the seenes—-of Nature. One ean hardly imagine the 
' fascination there is in drawing, not studying merely, ‘the forms of 


bones, those working models of creation, of following with- one’s 
pencil the delicately modelled. sculptures which the forces of 


evolution have designed. One quickly overcomes the normal | 


aversion. to these ‘tokens of.death and realizes- the immense 
perfection of every curve, of every adaptation of the.bone:to the 
life it was made,to carry.: 
general plan of form vuhat seems to run the same in all kinds of 


life, based on the spiral, the ‘line of beauty’ so often talked. 


about. : ; ; 
“In fact, if we are .to believe the naturalists, natural forms 
to-day have been evolved from much the same old progenitors—- 


in the case of birds and mammals from the lizards of Noah's 


younger days. So we recognize a sort of family likeness in the 
forms, which descends out of the old past alike on mice and 
monkeys, and (whisper it) maybe on men. In any ease, it is a 
great help in drawing them to be able to follow a common 
structural plan. 

“The stuffed things at the museum interest me less; they lose 
too-much in the process of dying and mummifying to be much 
more than a parody on life, yet some are really excellent, like 
Akeley’s. It is better to consider the museum less as a catacomb 
than as a temple, for there is always a mystery that hangs, like 
a veil, between the spectator and the specimen, between the 
present and the past. . , . And it is good to sit in front of those 


stuffed forms, in the dim religious light, and let oneself dream, 


ITS ANATOMY WAS: LEARNED INDOORS 
And science helped the artist etch this ruby-throated humming-bird, 


until the specimens grow blurred. Preséntly:they seem to move, 
to acquire a semblance of life again; and-if wo open the doors of 
memory, dream ‘deép enough, they will-seem to play again the 
parts of those we have seen-jn other days outdoors, to reenact 


One. begins, too, to be aware ‘of a, 


Phas 
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the comedies of our half-forgotten experience. And then the 
Muse may be evoked and show us the conception of a picture. 

“So between the museum and the open countryside and 
forests, an artist may succeed in painting animals. He who would 
paint an eagle will find it hard to get a model to come and pose 
for him. But at the museum he ean find the structural facts, 
how the big wing-bones shutter up against the sides, and count 
the feathers. At the zoo he can study his movements and 
bearing; for even if our sovereign bird does sit bedraggled on his 
perch, his lime-stained feathers all awry, his fierce eye is out of 
all keeping still with his surroundings, and his ego is rampant 
within him under all. 

‘‘And, if he is really lucky, some day our artist will see for 
himself an eagle wheeling over some salmon stream, his snowy 
head and tail flashing alternately as on moveless wings he soars, 
higher and higher still, to the zenith. Or he will watch the great 
bird settling down, making the tapering spruce top bend in low 
obeisance under him. 

‘And then, if the Muse is willing, there may be a picture 


’ worthy of—the fun of painting it.”’ 


ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS 


MEETING of the State directors of physical education, 
arranged by the United States Bureau of Education, was 


held not long ago in New York City. No papers were 
read, but many problems in physical education were discust 
informally. A report of the discussions, summarized by Dr. 
James Frederick Rogers, is given in an official Bulletin, from 
which we learn that the consensus of opinion, as exprest in formal 
resolutions, favored soccer football, as against rugby, for high- 
school pupils; approved the participation in athletics by a 
majority of pupils, with reasonable limitations as to length of 
season, long trips for competition, and post-season contests; 
and opposed State, interstate, or intersectional basketball 
tournaments for girls, tho favoring the extension of athletic 
sports of the non-personal-contact type for girls, supervised by 
women teachers or directors. The general subject of athletics 
for girls was discust by Dr. William Burdick, State director of 
physical education for Maryland, whose remarks are thus 
summarized: 


“‘T very strongly believe in a high type of competition between 
girls, providing you have established in the different com- 
munities a tradition regarding the rules of sport among girls and 
women. I believe that the type of activity should be adjusted to 
the anatomical, physiological, and emotional life of the girl and 
should not be merely an imitation of the activities for boys. On 
that basis I believe that one can have almost any kind of competi- 
tion between girls, and that it will build up a better social 
behavior on the part of women. 

“Thirteen years ago in Baltimore we decided to have no inter- 
group competition between girls, because we found that there 
were no standards for behavior when other girls won. We first 
attempted to secure a definite idea as to what constitutes good 
sportsmanship and proper relationships in competitive athletics, 
When the question came up in regard to high schools, we were 
all the more sure that that ought to be determined. Woe definitely 

stated that basket-ball between girls was not an approved game, 
We started the young children playing dodge ball. We added 
each year a game for the girls, such as captain ball and volley 
ball. Then we invited the girls to come and play for the State 
championship. After nine years we permitted and encouraged 
basket-ball between the high schools. 

‘“A question came up last fall as fo whether girls wanted track 
and field athletics. A committee was appointed, and when a local 
newspaper ran a track and field meet for girls, 75 girls appeared 
for running and jumping events. Since competition between 
girls could not be on a height or weight basis, it was decided to 
have it on the basis of physiological age—under 12, under 14, 
under 17, and under 21 years of age. Each group had four 
events—an event in which there was locomotion, an event in 
which there was throwing, a team game, and a relay race calling 
for group action. The events were all handled by a group of 
women. 

‘Wield ball is a very popular game for girls; 73 per cent. of the 
schools this year were organized for field ball.” 
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WHERE RAILROAD BILLIONS GO 


VERYWHERE EXCEPT INTO THE POCKETS of 
stockholders might be the inference from the statistics 
presented by Mr. P. E. Crowley, President of the New 

York Central Lines, in an address before the Pittsburgh Traffic 
Club, as reported in Railway and Locomotive Engineering (New 
York). Said Mr. Crowley: 


“Yn studying the division of the railroad dollar Jet us begin 
with wages, since they have a first claim upon receipts. Twice 


THESE BISONS, STUDIED IN THE STUFFED FORM, 


Are as realistic as tho they had posed for Mr. Simmons on the prairie. 


a month the great family of railroad employees receive their 
portion of revenues. In 1916 this portion amounted to substan- 
tially 41 per cent. of total operating revenues. In 1923 aggregate 
compensation of employees called for nearly 48 per cent. of 
total operating revenues. If you would realize how widespread 
this distribution is, remember that one person in each 25 gainfully 
employed is carried on the railroad pay-roll. Of the aggregate 
amount collected by Class I railroads from the public in 1923 
more than three billion dollars was disbursed in semi-monthly 
instalments on pay-roll account. Some part of this huge sum 
went into savings banks, building and loan associations, and 
other forms of investment: but the greater part was at once 
distributed through the channels of trade. Either through 
investment or in payment of current living expenses all of it was 
kept busy. Not a dollar was permitted to idle its time away in 
an unproductive till. 

“Having provided for the pay-roll, the railroads have left of 
the average dollar received a fraction more than 52 cents. From 
this must be deducted about 8% cents to pay for locomotive fuel. 
In 1923 this included $455,000,000 for soft coal. Now, since the 
railroads consumed 28 per cent. of all soft coal mined, it follows 
that the equivalent of 28 per cent. of the entire number of 
bituminous coal miners are as directly dependent upon the 
railroads for a living as if their names were carried on a railroad 
pay-roll. The equivalent of 205,000 coal miners with their 
families look to the railroad as their only visible means of support. 


Equally dependent upon the railroads for their daily bread are 
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By courtesy of The Scientific American (New York) 


A SHEET METAL BARRIER, FIFTY MILES LONG, AND A TRAP INTO WHICH THE LOCUSTS ARE DRIVEN 


The locust, or grasshopper, as he is commonly called, is one of man’s worst enemies. 


the 219,000 workers required to produce the 30 per cent. of iron 
and steel consumed by the railroads. These workmen and their 
families are exclusively supported by money collected from the 
public in freight charges and passenger fares. In the same way 
approximately 127,000 men are, in effect, employed and paid by 
the railroads to produce the 25 per cent. of the national output 
of lumber which the carriers annually require. 

‘We must include in the list of those who are exclusively 
supported by the money received for freight charges and fares 
the employees of car and locomotive works to the number of 
70,000. These workers constitute an important division of the 
railroad army, altho their names do not appear on the railroad 
pay-roll, for the quantity of cars and locomotives required is 
enormous. In the last two years alone the railroads of the United 
States have purchased locomotives and cars of the aggregate 
value of $1,195,220,000, or more than one-sixth of the gross 
receipts of the carriers in 1923, the heaviest traflfic year in history. 

“Tf we add together the various classes of workers I have 
enumerated which are wholly supported by the railroads, tho 
not actually on the pay-roll, we have an army of 621,000 workers. 
Multiply this number by 4.3, the average number of persons per 
family according to the census of 1920 and we have a population 
of 2,672,000. Add railroad employees and their families caleu- 
lated on the same basis and we find that about one-tenth of the 
population is included in these categories which are exclusively 
supported on the money which the railroads collect from the 
public. In addition to the few major items already enumerated, 
the railroads also consume 10 per cent. of all the copper and 
brass and varying proportions of an astonishingly long list of 
other articles. 

“T have gone into these details to give point and driving force 
to the great fact that money paid for transportation does not 
come to rest in a railroad treasury, but continues uninterruptedly 
on its beneficent mission, carrying its blessing to every farm and 
factory, to every nook and corner of this broad land. Upon 
the diminishing remainder of 
the railroad’s dollar the tax- 
gatherer has fixt his hungry 
eye. To-day hedemandsabout 
six cents of every dollar taken 
in, or a total of $350,000,000 
for 1924. Ineleven years rail- 
road taxes have increased 160 
per cent., while dividends have 
decreased 10 per cent. 

“We have now accounted 
for 85 cents of the railroad’s 
dollar, leaving 15 cents which 
appears in statements as ‘net 
railway operatingincome.’ But 
do not make the mistake of 
thinking this represents the 
income of railroad owners. 
Since approximately 57 per 
cent. of railway capital is bor- 
rowed there is a large sum to be 
paid in interest. This, with 
other charges, leaves to the rail- 
way owner an average of a 
little more than four and a half 


THE LOCUST’S ENEMY 


This fly deposits and lays its eggs in the body of the locusts. The eggs 
hatch into maggots, which kill their host 


When he is migrating he leaves utter desolation in his path. 


cents of each dollar. This is not sufficient to make railway stocks 
attractive to capital in competition with other forms of invest- 
ment. What other industry can survive or has survived on such 
meagre return?” 


LOCUST FIGHTING 


HE FIGHT WITH THE LOCUST, commonly ealled 

grasshopper, is described as a battle that man never 

wins, but never gives up, by a writer in The Scientific 
American (New York). As to the conditions of this warfare, 
methods of operation, and the signal aid given by an insect 
ally, we are told: 


““Man happens to live in the age of insects. No other branch 
of the tree of life includes so many species, for if we take the 
word insects in its commonest sense there are at least three 
hundred thousand species of them. When man invented agricul- 
ture the locust, or grasshopper, became one of his greatest enemies. 
Like advancing armies these little creatures migrate in swarms 
that sometimes literally becloud the face of the sun. In their 
path they leave naught of vegetable life but desolation. Crops, 
grass, the foliage of trees and all that grows from the soil are 
eaten and disappear in a day as if the earth had been blasted 
by a giant torch. 

“In the Argentine Republic locusts, or grasshoppers, are so 
persistent a pest that the Government includes a special depart- 
ment, the Agricultural Protective Department, for coping with 
their migrations. This department is always organized, for the 
locust is always existent in the Argentine. The most practicable 
method of giving battle to the locusts consists of driving them 
into sunken traps, where they are burned. In this manner no 
less than 35,000 tons of locusts were destroyed in a single season. 

‘Recently a natural enemy 
of the locust was found, a true 
insect which pursues them on 
the wing, depositing her eggs 
within the bodies of the swarm- 
ing migrants. These eggs hatch 
into maggots which kill their- 
hosts. When this happens the 
armies of locusts dwindle into 
scattered, straggling groups. 

“Unfortunately, however, 
the attacking fly must dwindle 
with the locusts, for they will 
lay their eggs in no other place 
than the bodies of live locusts. 
Thus the fly is never able to 
wholly exterminate the locust 
pests. Perhaps, suggests Mr. 
Leonard Matters, writing in 
The Illustrated London News, 
the flies and the locusts will 
some day disappear together, 
the last fly killing the last locust 
and thus depriving its own 
offspring of its food.” 
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SARGENT CLAIMED BY BRITISH ART 


ARGENT IS THE LAST of our great expatriates. He 
was perhaps less an American than Whistler or James or 
Abbey, for he was born abroad and owed nothing of his 

training to America. So it is natural for the British to claim him 
as a bright particular star in their firmament of art. Certainly 
America has paid him no such tribute as that offered by the 
National Gallery in hanging 
the Wertheimer group of por- 
traits—the first work of a 
living artist to enter this 
mausoleum of exalted names. 
More than this, America pro- 
vides nothing like the new 
wing of the Tate Gallery in 
London, which Sir Joseph 
Duveen is building to contain 
Sargent’s paintings. Boston 
hasits murals, but the Sargents 
there only take their place with 
others. British estimates pub- 
lished since Sargent’s death 
give him the place of preem- 
inence in a period, but look 
upon his death as closing an 
epoch. Some few there are 
who lean heavily toward the 
new schools, and regard Sar- 
gent with less admiration. 
Mr. Roger Fry is said to hold 
the view that Sargent had 
“not the distinctively artistic 
vision”’ but only ‘‘ the undiffer- 
entiated eye of the. ordinary 
man trained to its finest acute- 
ness of vision.”” The London 
Times is one that takes the 
view of finality: 

“For all his unfailing desire 
to learn, and his constant fresh- 
ness of spirit and method, this 
man of genius was the last 
supreme figure in a period in 
the history of English painting 
which is now past. His harsher 
critics said of him that he was of his age, not for all time. 
Admiration is not likely to be denied to his masterpieces at 
any future moment; but, in spite of the strong individuality 
of his genius, he belonged to his own age; and the passing of 
the great painter drives home the truth that the age which he 
so brilliantly and shrewdly depicted is also past.”’ 


Some personal facts are brought out in the Times memoir 
that elucidate Sargent’s peculiar point of view and his difference 
from the later attitude in painting: 


‘In the biography of the late EH. A. Abbey, R.A., by Mr. I. V. 
Lueas, there is a letter from Abbey, dated September 28, 1885, 
on his first visit to the Cotswolds, which deserves quotation, not 
only as giving the genesis of one of Mr. Sargent’s most poetical 
pictures, but also as throwing light upon his tastes, methods of 
work, and personal characteristics: 

“We are all as busy as bees in Broadway. Sargent has been 
painting a great big picture in the garden of Barnard’s, two little 


ENA AND BETTY WERTHEIMER 


One of the Sargent group hung in the National Gallery which 
contributes to the social history of our time. 


girls in white, lighting Chinese lanterns hung among rose trees 
and lilies. Itis seven feet by five feet, and as the effect only lasts 
about twenty minutes a day—just after sunset—the picture does 
not get on very fast. We have lots of musie—Sargent plays, and 
Miss Gertrude Griswold sings to us like an angel. . . . Sargent 
nearly killed himself at Pangbourne Weir. He dived off the same 
and struck a spike with his head, cutting a big gash at the 
top. . . . It was here that he 
saw the effect of the Chinese 
lanterns hung among the trees 
and the bed of lilies.’ 

“The picture, ‘Carnation, 
Lily, Lily, Rose,’ was bought 
for the nation out of the 
Chantrey Bequest Fund in 
1887 and placed in the Tate 
Gallery. Abbey’s letter brings 
out clearly that close depen- 
dence upon ‘the thing seen’ 
which was at once the strength 
and the limitation of Mr. 
Sargent’s art. He had acute 
visual sensibility to the facts 
and effects of nature, and 
extraordinary power of record- 
ing them in characteristic terms 
of the medium he was using; 
but, tho his pictures were 
generally well composed, he 
was not remarkably jalive to 
the purely esthetic significance 
in form and color of what he 
saw. He composed in facts 
rather than informs. In this 
respect, and allowing for in- 
dividual genius, he may be 
said triumphantly to close a 
period, for it is unlikely that 
we shall ever again have a 
great painter on the same lines. 
Painting has, in a sense, gone 
deeper, both as regards the 
facts of nature and the means 
of their representation, and 
the thing seen is exchanged 
for the thing felt by the whole 
organism, including the uncon- 
scious mind. This, however, is 
not to say that Mr. Sargent 
was insensible to poetry when 
it was inherent in the facts or 
the mood of nature represented, 
as in the picture named above, or in the human personality, as 
in the extremely beautiful portrait of his niece, ‘Marie Rose,’ 
exhibited in the Academy of 1913.” 


There is no chance that Sargent, tho he may be said to ‘‘date,”’ 
will ever be forgotten. The London Evening Standard points out 


that ‘‘the sitter is to-day only important because he sat’’: 


“So with the wonderful contributions of Mr. Sargent to a 
future understanding of the age in which he lived. <A couple of 
hundred years hence nobody will trouble more about the person- 
ality of the Wertheimers than people now do about that of a 
Rembrandt Rabbi. But they will understand a great deal more 
than any learned monograph can tell them concerning the 
relative position of the Jew of the sixteenth and the Jew of the 
twentieth century. We are accumulating, in one way or another, 
a vast amount of material for the judgment of future ages. But 
old newspaper files, gramophone records, photographs, memoirs, 
and the rest, will probably fail to give so vivid an idea of the age, 
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of its graces and of its unloveliness, as the long series of portraits 
which Mr. Sargent has bequeathed to posterity.” 


Words of the famous critic, the late Sir Claude Phillips, are 
reprinted in the London Daily Telegraph: 


‘“‘Tt has been the fashion of late years among the small fry of 
ultra-modernity to pooh-pooh the lifework of Mr. Sargent, and 


SARGENT’S “LORD RIBBLESDALE” 


“A portrait painter whose popularity was of the order of that of 
Romney or Reynolds, a veritable wizard in paint,’’ says an English 
estimate of the creator of this canvas. 


speak even of his greater achievements with condescension. Let 
them spend some time in the gallery here devoted to his works, 
and then think in sadness of the disrespectful nonsense in which 
they have allowed themselves to indulge. Not, indeed, that even 
now we would place the consummate portraitist on the topmost 
pinnacle of art. Take him all in all, he stands alone now among 
the men of his day; but there are summits (and none knows this 
better than he) which he can never hope to reach. Having such a 
master among us, at the height still of his powers, let us never- 
theless ungrudgingly acknowledge his value and do him honor.’ 


The picture which forms this week’s cover is a reproduction 
from a painting made by Sargent in 1915, and represents his 
preoccupations during the time he sought escape from portrait 
painting. The sense of reality, alluded to above, is strongly 
marked in this canvas which hangs in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. In this “‘Tyrolese Interior” is exprest the moment—of 
devotion before the beginning of the evening meal. Three 
women and two men, with heads bent, are seated about a table; 
strong sunlight comes from a window at the right. 


WHY CONRAD DIDN’T WRITE IN FRENCH 


HETHER FRANCE WOULD HAVE LIKED to 
include Conrad among her writers is not clearly 
revealed by the French critics who have treated the 
Polish-English novelist since his death. To Conrad it needn’t 
have been more than a toss-up which medium of expression he 


- might choose, since he appeared to be equally in command of 


three—English, French and his native Polish. Even after he 
decided upon English, he was accustomed, we are told by Ford 
Madox Ford, to formulate his sentences mentally in French and 
then translate them into English. The question of Conrad’s 
choice is taken up by Pierre Mille in Les Nouvelles Litteraires 
(Paris), who advances some sound and some subtle reasons why 
French was not adopted as the author’s medium in addressing 
the world. M. Mille is so sure that ‘‘chance”’ did not determine 
the choice that he declares that ‘‘what we call chance is the 
major part of the elements which determine a choice when one 
has not been able to discover these elements.”” That Conrad had 
an astute business sense is the first implication of M. Mille: 


‘Conrad, writing in English, was addressing a public of some 
two hundred million readers. In French he would have had but 
one-fourth of that number. Most of his novels were sea stories. 
There does not exist an Englishman who is not interested in the 
sea, who does not realize that not only the present but his future 
is connected with the sea. There does not exist an Englishman 
who has not a relative on a ship or in one of the colonies. All the 
great cities of England, the United States and Australia border 
on the water, including London, the greatest port in the world. 
The French are a land people, Continentals, who follow the 
literary impulses of Paris, which is no more of a seaport than 
the moon is a watering place. 

‘““When you write in English ‘salingue’ (sailing) no English- 
man will fail to understand you. In our own tongue there is n 
Frenchman who can conceive what that means. If you write a 
sea story in French, you must take care to exclude all naval 
terminology. They would only disconcert the reader. You have 
only to reread Loti to realize how he got around this difficulty. 
But there is, I suspect, another motive which determined Conrad 
to express himself in English: it was because he was a Pole.” 


Pierre Mille here looks wise and convicts you of asking a 
‘*foolish question’’: You ask ‘‘What has that to do with the 
matter?’ and he replies, ‘‘More than you think!”’ For— 


“There is a novel by Conrad which does not deal with the sea, 
nor with foreign lands. It is called ‘The Secret Agent.’ You 
know it undoubtedly. H. D. Davray made an excellent transla- 
tion of it into our own language. You recall the plot. It told 
about an obscure and lazy secret agent who made his living at 
the expense of an Embassy which ean be easily recognized as the 
Russian Embassy in London. He gave information, second- or 
third-hand, regarding the doings of the Russian revolutionaries 
who had emigrated to England. He took his pay and lived in 
peace. Moreover, the portrayal of this Verloc is one of the most 
true and realistic characterizations that exist. Apparently, the 
man is only shown from without and not as we others would do, 
in saying: ‘He thought ... These were his intentions...’ 
Such was the grand manner of the Tolstoys, the Dostoievskys, 
the Tchekovs, with something a little more ‘fixt,’ a little too 
‘fixt’ in the plan, as it should be for Anglo-Saxons. There 


remained much more of the Slav in Conrad than one would 


believe at first sight. 

“But the Ambassador is changed. The new Ambassador 
sends for this spy and tells him: ‘You are not earning your pay,’ 
he says in substance, ‘what we need here is a good “‘attempted 
crime,’’ a well-placed bomb which will strike terror in this 
nation and force it to take measures for the expulsion of these 
Russian revolutionaries. For the latter annoy us!’ Thus the 
man becomes an agent provocateur in order not to lose his place. 
Then, as this does not suffice, he himself fabricates an attempted 
assassination. 

“You see the theme: it is the Russian Government in England 
which is playing with dynamite. Indeed, there must have been 
cases when this was not a gratuitous calumny. 

“But could Conrad have written that way in France, and in 
French, at that time, namely, twenty years ago? Remember 
those were the fine days of the Russian alliance. For the first 
time since 1870 France no longer felt herself isolated from the 
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rest of the world. Germany would have to watch not only the 
banks of the Rhine, but also the banks of the Vistula. And in 
exchange our woolen stockings were merrily and enthusiastically 
lightened of fifteen billions. It would not have been wise for us 
to tell such stories at that time. It is not even certain that a 
publisher could have been found. And if one had triod, no 
reviews, no publicity would have been possible. They might 
have hurt the success of the Russian loans. And there were tco 
many interests in our press and elsewhere who had formed a 
coalition to make these loans succeed. 

“But Conrad was a Pole, and as a Pole he detested Russia. 
I would dare to say that he knew her better and was closer to 
the real Russia than we were. Then, as he was forbidden to 
speak the least evil among us concerning the Bear, it was, on the 
contrary, something that might have seemed the most agreeable 
thing to do in the land of the Whale. For the Whale was abso- 
lutely convinced that the Bear had no other intention but to 
make the great tour via Asia in order to fall on her dorsal fin, 
which is India... . Anyhow, since Petersburg has taken the 
name of Leningrad and the autocracy of a central Soviet replaced 
that of a Czar, the conviction has not changed much. . . 

“Thus Conrad, the polyglot, who learned French when he was 
@ purser on board French ships; English as ‘supereargo’ on 
board English ships, and who was thus able to choose the language 
in which he was to show his genius; had not only all the reasons 
which I have mentioned above to induce him to choose English, 
but still this one: in English he could speak more freely about 
the things which pleased him.” 


Conrad becomes for M. Mille a star example of one of his pet 
beliefs, namely, that an author necessarily holds political 
opinions whether he thinks he has them or not. And therefore: 


“His talent is directed, influenced and conditional upon the 
conceptions which he has, even unknowingly, of society, his 
country, of the relations between the various classes making up 
the nation to which he belongs; by the locality in which he has 
been educated and whose beliefs and sentiments he continues to 
accept; unless on the contrary he rises up in arms because of the 
attitude which he can not help himself from having—all the 
world has one—on the question of the last ends of man, and of 
the author, namely the religious problem! 

““He belongs to a party even if he thinks he belongs to 
none. Consciously or unconsciously, he has chosen the side 
where his intellect and his emotions, above all, his emotions 
most of the time, believe they can find the most elements, 
the most material for his work. He has chosen, I tell you, 
without often being able to account to himself for it, exactly 
as Conrad chose his language and for similar causes: obscure, 
but all powerful.” 


In the same French paper we find another contribution to the 
subject of Conrad’s polyglottism from the French translator of 
Conrad’s book, M. Jean Aubry. Thus: 


“Not one of those who knew Joseph Conrad but could bear 
witness that he could have written in the French language had 
he so wished. His conversation alone revealed a profound knowl- 
edge of our writers and their tongue. He spoke French without 
the least effort. Having practically no occasion to speak Polish 
—his native language—French became a kind of second mother 
tongue to him. He made use of it naturally and uncon- 
sciously. . . . Nevertheless Joseph Conrad’s own testimony on 
this subject can be found in the volume of his ‘Memoirs,’ which 
has just been translated into French. .. . 

“The impression prevails’—says he—‘that I made a choice 

between two languages,—the French and the Hnglish,—both 
of which were strange tome. This impression is inaccurate. ... 
If I had found myself faced with necessity of making a choice 
between the two languages,—altho I knew French fairly well and 
tho this language had been familiar to me from my childhood, 
I would have felt apprehensive at having to express myself in so 
perfectly a crystallized language. ... The truth is that the 
faculty for writing in English is as natural to me as any other 
aptitude that I may have possest since birth. 

“*T have the strange and profound conviction that it always 
formed an inherent part of me. The English language for me 
was never a question of choice nor of adoption. The simple 
idea of a choice never occurred to me. And as for an adop- 
tion! Oh, well, there was certainly an adoption, but ’twas 
I who was adopted by the genius of the language... . It 
would be as difficult to explain it as to attempt to explain 
love at first sight.’”’ 


MAX AGAIN STIRRING THE BROTH 


AX BEERBOHM’S EXHIBITIONS of caricatures, 
one of the annual spring events in London, threaten to 
rival the Royal Academy in importance, says the 

Westminster Gazette (London). Certainly no one who is any- 
body fails to go to his show, ostensibly, of course, to see who is the 
subject of his ironical attentions; but really, it is whispered, to see 


A CARICATURIST’S CARICATURE 


Kapp of the. London Graphic thus pays his compliments to Max Beer- 
bohm, whose latest caricatures are now exciting London, 


if one isn’t oneself made forever famous by being included among 
the “victims.” It is a pity the copyright restrictions forbid us 
reproducing any of these drawings, tho the British press appear to 
be free from these prohibitions. We can, however, reproduce the 
literary side exprest in his “‘legends,’’ wherein Mr. Beerbohm’s 
genius shines even brighter than with his pencil. ‘‘Those who 
may have thought that the rapier is the only weapon in Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s armory, ”’ says The Daily Chronicle (London), 
‘will be a little shocked, perhaps, when they see his new eari- 
eatures. He also wields a bludgeon, and he has brought it down 
hard on the heads of his enemies.’’ In mentioning these enemies 
—‘‘industrial civilization, social strivers and humbug”—The 
Daily Chronicle informs us that America has entered the list of 
the ‘‘bludgeoned.”’ We read: 


“Let it be understood at once that there are no individuals in 
that category. Against his personal victims ‘Max’ still uses only 
the rapier, and even tho that instrument is sharp-pointed, he 
takes care that it only tickles their ribs and never pierces their 
skins. His antipathies, as illustrated here, are industrial 
civilization, social strivers and humbug. 

“* Civilization and the Industrial System’ is the most mordant, 
deep-biting caricature that has been conceived anywhere since 
the great days when the German satirists of Simplicissimus went 
out fully armed against the Hohenzollerns, the junkers and the 
militarists. 

““The Industrial System’ is symbolized by a monstrous, 
bestial figure; Civilization by a white-robed, sad-faced woman. 
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They are standing within a cell, beyond whose barred window is a 
bleak vision of factory chimneys and shrouded skies. ‘The 
Industrial System’ is saying :— 

‘“*No, my dear, you may’ve ceased to love me; but you took 
me for better or wuss in younger and happier days, and there’ll be 
no getting away for you from me, ever.’ 

‘**\Max’ is equally merciless toward another of his antipathies, 
as embodied in the social strivers. ‘The Prince of New York 
(1924)’ is a daring and bitter onslaught against the ‘Society Set’ 
of Long Island. The Prince is standing, helpless and affrighted, 
in the grip of two lavishly bejeweled women (others of equally 
vivid vulgarity are grouped around), and this is the letterpress 
below :— 

‘““*Mrs. Garfield I. Placker (shrilly): ‘‘ Prince, you were right 
thro’ that Great War: you know what a life-and-death struggle is; 
and all I ask is that you’ll win me mine for the Social Leadership. 
Lunch with me and Mr. Placker tomorrow.” 

““*Mrs. Schanamaker Dobbs (raucously): ‘Don’t you heed 
that plebeian, Prince. You’ve read your C. Darwin, and know 
what’s meant by Survival of the Fittest. I’m the fittest. Snatch 
a kiss right here in the eyes of all, and that’ll settle the survival.’’’ 

“Toward the politicians among his individual victims, ‘Max’ 
is this time no more than mildly satirical. We see Mr. Baldwin 
musing in an armchair ‘Back at Chequers (1924),’ ahd saying to 
himself :— 

***Vision!—that’s what’s wanted nowadays: 
try and see if I ean’t—well, see something!’ 

““The Premier also figures in a series of caricatures, ‘The Old 
and Young Self.’ Young Master Baldwin is looking at elderly 
Mr. Baldwin and saying :— 

“Prime Minister! You? Good Lord!!’ 

“Other victims in this series include Mr. H. G. Wells, Lord 
Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Lord Oxford 
and, of course, Mr. Bernard Shaw. What old ‘G. B. S.’ is 
saying to young ‘G. B. S.’ is as follows:— 

“Strange! You strike me as frivolous, irreligious and pert; 
full of a ludicrous faith in mankind and in the efficacy of political 
propaganda; squalidly needy in circumstances, and abominably 
ill-drest. And I used to think you quite perfect!’”’ 


Vision! I must 


In fact, this of ‘‘G. B.S.” is only one of a distinguished series in 


which ‘‘he confronts our modern celebrities with their earlier | 


selves.” We take up the tale in The Westminster Gazette: 


““Here is the youthful Arthur Balfour, frail and delicate and 
_ exhausted, stretched at interminable length on a sofa, while a 
huge, white-haired statesman in baggy tennis flannels, holding a 
racket, peers down at him through pince-nez; and the young self 
murmurs faintly. 

““Who are you? You look rather like Uncle Salisbury, 
shaved. And what is that curious thing you’re holding? And 
won’t you catch cold with so little on? -But don’t answer: I 
don’t really care. And don’t let me talk: I don’t fancy I’ve long 
to live; and I want to devote the time to thinking—not that I 
suppose my thought to be of much value, but—oh, do, please go 
away.’ a 

“Lord Balfour has always fascinated Max. So has Mr. George 
Moore—who sits, well-groomed and rather overripe, a compo- 
sition in drooping curves, while the young sceraggy-bearded 
George asks him deferentially have there been any painters since 
Manet, any composers since Wagner, any novelists since Balzac. 
The old Moore has found no painters or composers, but there has 
been one novelist! 

“Mr. Kipling, crowned with laurels, and sitting heavily in a 
large arm-chair, looks vaguely at the eager young Rudyard in a 
topi, who rushes in to tell him ‘the latest’ about Mrs. Hauksbee. 
Mr. Wells, grown sleek and self-complacent, evades the reproach- 
ful question of the young sentimental-eyed H. G., ‘Did you ever 
manage to articulate the bones of that microglamaphoid lizard?’ 
by retorting: 

“*T don’t think you know very much about the past, do you? 
It’s all perfectly beastly, believe me. But the future’s going to 
be all perfectly splendid . . after a bit. And I must say I 
find the present very jolly.’ 

“Fatter and more blatantly prosperous than all the rest is Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, who greets the perky young journalist from the 
Five Towns with a paternal ‘ All gone according to plan, you see’; 
only to be snubbed with ‘My plan, you know.’ 

“Mr. Bernard Shaw, of course, appears again—no longer 
Mephistophelian and red-bearded, but portly and, like Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, suggestive of a literary Father Christmas. 
Mr. A. B. Walkley watches with stern disapproval his ‘apo- 
theosis,’ in which this genial Gulliver luxuriously inhales the 
incense of his Lilliputian worshipers.” 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE IN EXILE 


HE ONLY RUSSIAN WRITER who has gained in 
prestige during the seven years of revolution is Ivan 


Bunin, says the English writer, Stephen Graham. 


‘Before the war Mr. Graham lived much in Russia and was one 


of the enthusiastic upholders of the Russian people in the early 
days of the Entente. He never seemed to entertain the dark 
views of ezarism held by some western writers, and he reveals 
in his article in the London Times how these views were spread 
in England. Bunin, we are told, is now living in Paris, and 
repudiates Bolshevist Russia, which would be glad to weleome 
him. He was not a popular writer, being ranked in that class 
known as a ‘“‘writer’s writer.’’ Two of his books in English are 
“The Village” and ‘‘The Gentleman from San Francisco.” 
Mr. Graham gives an intimate view: 


‘‘When I called on him in Paris recently I found an American 
trying to discover whether he had any sensational matter which 
he could take to New York and publish. But Bunin, while 
reasonably ambitious to see more of his work in English, reminded 
him carefully that he only wrote for the few. ‘You will never 
see people reading my books in railway carriages,’ said he. 

““Bunin belongs to a somewhat radical tradition in literature. 
Revolutionary Russia would have been glad to possess him, and, 
I suppose, had the revolution been decent and democratic, Bunin 
would never have fled from it. But Bolshevist Russia has no 
more uncompromising opponent in the world of literature and 
art than he. His resistance has gained him the reputation of 
being bitter. But that isa mistake. He is a gentle, sympathetic 
man with an engaging, sing-song voice. He talks of Russia with 
humor, with a lively wit, and smiles and coaxes to gain you to 
his opinion. 

_ “Artsibashef, whom I met in Warsaw last autumn, is more 
the embittered type. He had all the bourgeois world at his feet 
in 1917. But Bunin never had literary glory, and is nearer fame 
now than then. His attitude toward the Bolshevists, therefore, 


_ has no bias derived merely from loss of readers. 


‘“‘Bunin is a bright-faced, slightly built man of middle years, 
he looks as if he had lived with the moujiks a good deal, and has 
a reflection of the non-working peasant type, the village feldscher 
perhaps. He left Russia in 1918, while it was still not difficult to 
get away, passing through the German lines to Odessa. Thence 
he made his way to Paris, where he has been living for some years. 
He has no intention of returning until there is a change of régime. 

“Practically the whole balance of Russian artistic and cultural 
life is now abroad,’ said he. ‘Of those writers who have remained 
behind, the most substantial are those who made their names 
before the war. There is Anna Akhmatova, and she belongs 
more to us than to them. Alexey Tolstoy left us, and he truly 
is a man of talent, tho of weak character. Most of the young 
Bolshevist writers go in for the ultra-natural style—neo-realism, 
they callit. It is a brutal product of the time, horrible and foul. 
Pilniak, for instance; he was among us before the Revolution. 
I knew him. He stayed with the Bolshevists, went with the 
time. He goes in for this ultra-naturalism—looks on famine, 
bloodshed, typhus, bestiality, describes the most distressing and 
dreadful scenes on the Volga in the famine area.’” 


Telling Bunin that, by report, ‘‘the drama makes progress 
under Lunacharsky,” brought forth a skeptical rejoinder: 


““What sort of progress? Not one single play has come out of 
Russia since the Revolution. The Theater of Art carries on with 
its old repertoire, edited and censored by the Bolshevists. 
Those in power have no taste for drama, do not understand 
anything that is really worth while. You find the Chekists 
instructing the Theater of Art to do them a version of La Fille de 
Madame Angot. Is there anything new in that?’ 

“*What do you think of the excuse commonly given by writers 
in Soviet Russia, that they feel they must remain in their 
country if they are to continue writing?’ I asked. 

““That’s a fine old-fashioned excuse,’ said Bunin. ‘Did 
Alexey Tolstoy need to go and look at Russia again in order to 
refresh his memory? Do I need to go and look at the Russian 
peasant again to know what he is like and what is in him? One 
can write as well in exile as at home. Think of Victor Hugo, or 
of Ovid, or, again, of our great Turgenief wandering over Western 
Kurope nearly all his creative life!’ 

“Bunin’s latest work, a collection of stories and poems, 
published in Berlin, is entitled ‘The Rose of Jericho.’”’ 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


THE SLOW DEATH OF THE CLERGYMAN’S SPIRIT 


HE MINISTER IS EVERYBODY’S TARGET, but, 

to be as generous with him as we are supposed to be with 

the devil and give him his due, he has cause to be differ- 
ent from the average man, to fall, sometimes, into a state of 
unconscious hypocrisy. Few outside the parsonage doors, 
however, realize the terrible strain involved in being all things to 
all men, in exhibiting joy and sympathy within the same half- 
hour, in emptying the reservoir of emotions and still trying to 
drain out something for a wedding, a funeral or a birth. One, 
who describes himself as ‘“‘a descendant from a long line of 
clergymen,” and lets it go at 
that, gives us some insight 
into what the ministry does to 
the man who enters it, in an 
article in The Century Maga- 
zine. He ponders the question 
whether we do not blame the 
minister for the things that 
are due to the function rather 
than to the man, whether the 
ministry has not some indelible 
marks from which few of the 
ealling escape. To begin with, 
this anonymous clergyman 
tells us that the minister is 
spiritually taxed beyond mercy. 
To quote: 


“He is compelled by the 
nature of his function to share 
in the joys and the sorrows 
of his parishioners. He must go 
from a wedding to a funeral 
not only the same day, but sometimes in the same hour. He is 
_ expected to perform the most sacred and the most sensitive office 
at each of these highly charged moments. Theoretically, at least, 
he must. participate emotionally in the thing he does; he must not 
only have the appropriate word, but the appropriate emotion, 
the proper intonation of the voice, the proper look on his face, 
the proper gesture. He must actually appear sorry at the 
funeral and joyful at the wedding, and actually to appear that, 
he must be so. That, however, is a drain upon the emotions 
which few men can sustain. 

“One would have to be an emotional genius to share spon- 
taneously the feelings of the folk to whom one is ministering. 
Most people are not gifted that way. The function, therefore, 
tends to become a formal matter. Inevitably and despite the 
minister’s sincerity, if becomes a thing of the surface, a manifest 
or manifested thifig, a facial matter. The cartoonist who draws 
the expressionless long face, with its absence of lines, only 
exaggerates; but the exaggeration bespeaks the fact that lies at 
the bottom.”’ 


Probably only second in importance to the emotional drain 
upon. the minister, says the writer, is the significant fact that he 
is expected to preach a doctrine of perfectibility that is mainly 
negative, an elaboration of a long series of don’ts. He becomes 
the standard for all that is perfect. ‘Really, he is a kind of 
scapegoat for the man in the pew. The parishioner achieves 
goodness, forgiveness, morality, salvation at the hands of the 
minister, but largely through the apparent life and teachings of 
the minister. It is a kind of vicarious salvation, vicarious moral- 
ity, vicarious perfectibility.’”’ The minister becomes  self- 
conscious, and finally has to pretend, involuntarily, that he 
possesses all the virtues he is assumed to have. Also to be 
considered, says the writer, is the fact that the minister is every 


GOD, LET ME GIVE— 
By Mary Carotyn Davies 


God, let me be a giver, and not one 
Who only takes and takes unceasingly. 
God let me give, so that not just my own, 
But others’ lives as well, may richer be. 


Let me give out whatever I may hold 

Of what material things life may be heaping, 
Let me give raiment, shelter, food, or gold, 

If these are, through Thy bounty, in my keeping. 


But greater than such fleeting treasures, may 
I give my faith and hope and cheerfulness, 

Belief and dreams and joy and laughter gay 
Some lonely soul to bless. 


—The Christian Guardian (Toronto). 


man’s friend. He is every man’s man. He must be at the beck 


and call of every one, and ‘‘people have no merey.’’ He must 
always smile, always be gentle, no matter how he feels. He is 
looked up to as an authority on all things. ‘‘He must pass 
judgment upon everything, and do it with a degree of authorita- 
tiveness that is bad for the minister because the demands that 
are made upon him are so variegated that no one man could speak 
with authority or even helpfulness on all of them.’ This, we are 
told, is particularly noticeable in the addresses the minister has 
to make. In addition to his regular duties, ; 


“Every social function of 
importance in the town makes 
a demand upon the minister. 
He is the one person who has 
to be heardfrom. He is ex- 
pected to be clever, entertain- 
ing, informing, inspiring, and 
aboveallauthoritative. Every 
public subject is his subject. 
Every matter of great concern 
is his concern first of all. He 
must possess both wisdom and 
knowledge and be profound 
and incisive beyond other men. 
But the point at issue is more 
than that. He is so busy talk- 
ing that he has not the time to 
learn the things he is talking 
about. Superficiality is ~ in- 
evitable. Even more deadly, 
however, than this is the simple 
fact that he must depend upon 
words and sound for his effec- 
tiveness, and the only thing 
one can do under such condi- 
tions is to be superficial, gen- 
eral, and touching; that is, sentimental. By being sentimental, 
I mean he must appeal to those things about which the com- 
munity’s sentiment is closely knit. That makes him plati- 
tudinous. Having to say so much, he can say only very little, 
and that a repetition of things said before. I am far from 
enumerating all of these things and chronicling them as failings 
of the minister. I am simply indicating the fact that if the 
minister were much greater than he generally is, much more 
learned, much more full of energy, much more aggressive, he 
could not do all of the things or half of the things that he has to 
do, and do them effectively, sincerely, and usefully. He is 
drained, overtaxed, and overstrained. He is sacrificed to the 
community, and is its scapegoat. 

“All of these factors tend to conspire to give the minister an 
unreal perspective upon life. He is so much driven in upon him- 
self, he is compelled to draw upon his own resources to so great a 
degree, that he turns his eyes, so to speak, upon himself, and 
seeks for inspiration from some internal fountain. He becomes 
both subjective and isolated. It drives him to exaggerating 
the significance of inspiration, contemplation, self-analysis, call- 
ing upon his own spiritual resources, and tends by that much to 
make him withdraw from the world, and the farther he with- 
draws, the more dogmatic and simple become his judgments of it. 
In a sense he becomes saintly, leaves the conflict, and retreats 
to an even, and unruffled spiritual state of being which is com- 
prest into a formula—and then he passes judgment upon a world 
of which he knows little. It is natural that just because he 
knows so little he behaves as if he knew so much. It is this fact 
that gives the minister the general reputation of being unpractical 
and unreal in his judgment of the world about him.”’ 


This, says the writer, “is the price a man must pay for the 
profession of ministering to the sins of the community.’’ Those 
who escape “‘are those who have lent themselves to the newer 
movements in the church for positive social service.”’ 
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THE DILEMMA OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


N THE DEATH OF PATRIARCH TIKHON the already 
[= and disunited Russian Church is confronted with a 

new and very Serious crisis, in the opinion of most Russian 
editors commenting on the new situation. It must be remem- 
bered, we are told, that since 1922 there have been virtually two 
ehurches in Russia, the old orthodox church, which was headed 
by the Patriarch and to which belong a great majority of the 
believers, and the reformed, or “ Living Church,’’ which enjoys 
a certain support by the Soviet authorities and which is still 
numerically weak. What will be the relations between these 
two churehes now that Patriarch Tikhon is dead? Will a 
new Patriarch be elected? Can there be free elections ‘of a 
Patriarch in Russia at the present time? Such are the main 
questions asked and discust in the Russian press since the death 
of Tikhon. It must be noted, however, that the Soviet papers 
published in Petrograd and Moscow have sc far refrained from 
adding any editorial comment to the matter-of-fact descriptions 
of the funeral ceremonies in Moscow. On the other,hand, the 
anti-Bolshevist papers published outside of Russia devote much 
attention to the situation in which the Orthodox Church now 
finds itself. According to Professor Miliukoff’s Posliednia 
Novosti (Paris), 


“After the death of the Patriarch the supreme spiritual 
authority must pass, in keeping with the canonical laws of the 
Russian Greek-Catholic Church, to the Holy Synod and to the 
Supreme Council, which hitherto have assisted the Patriarch in 
the discharge of his duties. Since the Patriarch’s substitute, 
Metropolitan Agafangel, is at the present time in exile at Yakutsk 
. . . these two institutions must elect another ‘keeper of the 
Patriarchal Throne,’ for the Church can not remain without a 
supreme leader. Furthermore, within three months from the 
Patriarch’s death an extraordinary conclave must be convened 
to elect a new Patriarch. 

“Such are the rules. Will it be possible to act in keeping with 
them under the existing conditions when the Church is being 
persecuted and interfered with? It suffices to recall how com- 
plicated must be the composition of the conclave in order to 
understand that it is doubtful whether it will be convened as 
long as the Soviet Government is in the saddle. A new mis- 
fortune, greater than all preceding ones, has befallen the Russian 
Church. si 

‘““Weakened and disorganized, the Church must prepare itself 
to withstand a new attack from within as well as from without. 
What are the new reprisals that are going to be decreed against 
it by the Soviet Government? What attack will be launched 
against it by the ‘Living Church,’ with its ‘Red Synod?’ The 
misfortune is that the Patriarchal Throne and the personality 
of the Patriarch have hitherto held together and bound to one 
another the elements that may now be expected to drift apart 
in a free play of mutual enmities and jealousies.”’ 


Numerous dangers are visioned by the moderate-liberal Rul 
(Berlin). ‘“‘That which the Russian believers have feared most 
of all and of which they tried neither to speak nor even to think,” 
says this paper, ‘‘has at last happened: Patriarch Tikhon has 
died.”” The ‘Living Church,” predicts this paper, will try to 
profit by the absence of a spiritual leader in order to win over 
to its side the flocks that hitherto have followed submissively 
Patriarch Tikhon, and the Soviet Government will also do its 
best to bring about disorganization in the ranks of the old Church. 
Moreover, we are told, the Soviet leaders will undoubtedly 
attempt again to introduce a “foreign hand,” to be supported 
by them; thatis to say, they will try to bring in the Ecumenic 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who has recently been expelled 
from Constantinople by the Turks. The Rul reminds us that a 
precedent for this took place not long ago, and it says: 


“Constantine, the Patriarch of Constantinople, ean, on the 
basis of the canonical law, neither remove nor appoint, nor even 
sanction the election of the all-Russian Patriarch. The twenty- 
eighth clause of the decisions of the conclave of Halcedon, on 
which the Patriarch of Constantinople wants apparently to base 
his attempts to interfere with the affairs of the Russian Church, 


gives him only the right of ‘Primatus Honoris,’ but not of 
‘Primatus Jurisdictionis’ in these affairs. All the attempts of his 
predecessor, Patriarch Gregory VII, to influence Russian 
ecclesiastical affairs, with the assistance of the Soviet Govern-- 
ment, resulted in complete failure.” 


The only way to keep the Church from disorganization, 
thinks this paper, is to elect as soon as possible an authoritative 
‘‘keeper of the Patriarchal Throne”’ who will be able to lead the 
Church to the convocation of a conclave ‘which alone can give 
to the country a worthy successor of the late Patriarch.” 


A NEW SORT OF REVIVAL IN DES MOINES 
1D: MOINES WAS RECENTLY TREATED to a 


religious revival vastly different from the old-fashioned 

sawdust trail variety. It is said to have taken the 
people off their collective feet and to be still the talk of the town, 
in church and laymen’s organizations. McAlister Coleman 
gives us a thumbnail: sketch of it in The Survey. The idea of 
Religious Emphasis Week—for that was what the revival really 
was—was not superimposed on Des Moines from the outside. 
It grew out of conferences between business and professional 
men who had heard Sherwood Eddy of the International Y. M. 
C. A. talk and who wanted to hear more of the ‘‘radical”’ gospel 
he preached. A committee invited Mr. Eddy to come and to 
bring other like-minded speakers with him. He brought Dean 
Grahame of the Oberlin School of Theology, Alva Taylor of the 
Disciples of Christ from Indianapolis, Rev. Henry Crane from 
Malden, Massachusetts; George Haynes, a magnetic Negro 
speaker, secretary of the Commission on Race Relations of the 


“Federal Council of Churches; Rev. Reinhold Niebur from Detroit 


and Rey. A. Ray Petty of the Judson Memorial Church of New 
York—“‘all modern men,’’ says Mr. Coleman, ‘‘with intimate 
knowledge of the world around them, with something to say and 
the courage to say it.” It is estimated, says the writer, that 
while some 6,000 people attended the opening meeting, 26,000 
people heard the closing speeches and many were turned away. 
Considering that the population of Des Moines is about 175,000, 
it was really what the local papers called it, ‘‘a remarkable 
outpouring.”’ Says Mr. Coleman: 


“Tt was the ‘whole gospel of Christ’ that the speakers strest. 
They told Des Moines that nowadays ‘personal salvation’ is not 
enough. Brotherhood and more brotherhood was the burden of 
their message. They talked of international brotherhood. 
Eddy who had just returned from a trip around the world told of 
the misery he had seen because of the lack of brotherhood. The 
brilliant Niebur, fresh from his first-hand study of European con- 
ditions, gave a thoughtful analysis of nationalism and the hatreds 
it breeds. Haynes plead eloquently for his dark-skinned people. 

“They talked of capital and labor. William Hapgood, of 


the Columbia Conserve Company of Indianapolis, was in town 


and they held his plant up as a model of true industrial democ- 
racy. Alva Taylor, who had had his baptism of fire in connection 
with his work on the Interchurch steel strike report, outlined 
the steps that are being taken towards better understanding 
between employer and employee, and the downright Petty, 
fresh from his tenements south of Washington Square, said right 
out in meeting that he did not believe that Christ would have 
much use for the open shop or the American Plan and prayed 
God to ‘give us more radicals, more men who ean think for 
themselves and who are not afraid of the voice of the mob.’ 
Considering that Des Moines had been busy making’ it hot - 
for those heretics who had dared to espouse the La Follette cause 


this was mighty plain speaking. The liberal Des Moines Register, 
with some evident delight, recorded these remarks in seven- 


column head-lines. But Petty was neither hanged nor mobbed. 
So many folks came to hear him tell about labor conditions in 
sweated industries the night following his attack on the open 
shop that: the ushers had to shut the doors on the dis- 
appointed noses of late comers. 

““Why for crying out loud!’ exclaimed an editor of a farm 
paper who had stood four-square for La Follette through all 
the storms of the late campaign; ‘if I said one-half of what these 
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fellows are saying, they would have ridden me out of town on a 
rail.’ 

“The legislature, consisting mostly of farmers fearful of 
anything Congress might do, was considering the Child Labor 
Amendment and considering it suspiciously. Eddy talked to 
them for an hour and pointed out what he believed the attitude 
of a Christian toward the amendment would be. Petty made 
an eloquent appeal for ratification at a jammed mass-meeting of 
women. Child labor gave all the speakers an opportunity to 
outline their entire social gospel. 

‘*Perhaps the most interesting of all the meetings were those 
held at noon-day in the Capitol Theater. An hour before the 
first reel of the latest Western film began, stenographers, book- 
keepers, filing clerks and bosses who filled the big place from pit 
to top baleony stood up and 
sang ‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers’ together while the big 
organ thundered away. And 
then Dean Grahame walked 
quietly out before the foot- 
lights and talked plain common 
decency for forty-five minutes. 
I have rarely seen audiences 
so affected, and I have watched 
Billy Sunday and plenty of 
other chair-busters at work.” 


What did all this come to? 
Here are a few facts. After 
the speakers had left, writes 
Mr. Coleman, the local com- 
mittee hired the largest audi- 


torium available and _ there 
held a meeting of 4,000 
persons, turning away about 


2,000. This meeting, we are 
told, was solely for the business 
of carrying on. 


“At it, commissions were 
formed on human relations, 
race relations, international re- 
lations, evangelism, both com- 
munity and _ personal: high 
school and college life, indus- 
trial relations and worship. 
Some 3,000 persons signed 
eards pledging themselves to 
earry on the work. Represen- 
tatives of almost every organi- 
zation in Des Moines were 
in the audience. Councilman 
Mitchell pledged the Council to 
back the work of the various 
commissions set up at this 
meeting. These commissions 
will meet regularly, conduct 
researches and investigations 
in their several fields and report 
back to the main body, which 
in turn will make its findings 
known to the community. 

“But it is difficult to catch the spirit of the thing in terms 
of figures and commissions. I have a letter from a publisher who 
was in the forefront of the movement saying, ‘This morning it 
would seem that Des Moines has been stirred as no city in the 
country has ever been stirred before and intends to make Chris- 
an the plain simple teachings of Jesus 
without any doctrinal frills—a part of its everyday life.’ 

“The chureh has so often stood above the battle for social 
right in these later years, so often failed those who are working 
for a better world, that any one may be pardoned some skepticism 
as to the worth of all this. I do not intend to convey to the reader 
any belief that Des Moines from now on has ‘got religion.’ The 
latest papers from that interesting town are as full as ever of 
raids on bootleggers, men slaying their brothers with axes and 
Chamber of Commerce speeches, hatreds and jealousies and 
petty bickerings. The significance of Religious Emphasis Week 
is not to be found in the police blotters. The fact remains 
that the social implications of the teachings of Jesus have been 
poured wholesale into an American community and that it has 
listened eagerly. The results will, I believe, be somehow good.” 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 
NON-CHRISTIANS CLAMOR FOR PROHIBITION 


Says William E. (‘“Pussyfoot’’) Johnson. 
him in a hospital six years ago, when he lost an eye from an injury 
inflicted by a London student mob. the 


PROHIBITION HELPING MISSIONS 


OHAMMEDANS AND BUDDHISTS could never 
reconcile America’s missionary ambitions with her 
extensive liquor traffic, but Prohibition and the Vol- 

stead Law, says William HE. (‘‘Pussyfoot’”’) Johnson, now give 
them reason to believe that American ideals are something worth 
imitating. The world evangelist of Prohibition, who spent last 
summer in the Balkans and expects to return there in June, has 
been making a State-wide tour of New York in the interests of 
law enforcement. In an address at Schenectady, which is quoted 
in The Christian Science Monitor, he reminds his hearers that 
there are approximately 600,- 
000,000 people in the world, 
entirely outside of Christianity, 
whose religion has been teach- 
- ing total abstinence for at 
least 1,200 years. These people 
include the Hindus, Sikhs, 
Jains, Buddhists and Moslems. 
And, says Mr. Johnson: 


“When America went dry, 
these people were stirred to 
their depths because they saw 
that America, the greatest 
Christian nation on earth, had 
not only accepted the Oriental 
teachings as to drink, but had 
actually written them into her 
laws. So there began all over 
the Orient all sorts of organi- 
zations, seeking to extend the 
Christian teachings on Prohi- 
bition. 

‘* Already in India more than 
300 Prohibition organizations 
have been formed, nearly all 
non-Christian in character, but 
our own Christian missionaries 
have had an important part in 
the formation of nearly every 
one of them. Every news- 
paper in India, owned or con- 
trolled by an Indian, is clamor- 
ing for Prohibition. 

“There are approximately 
1,000 Moslem newspapers in 
the world, every one of which 
is a dry paper. There is not 
a wet Moslem newspaper on 
earth. There is not a wet 
Hindu newspaper on earth. 
There is not a wet Buddhist 
newspaper on earth. 

*“When one stops to consider 
vast power behind these 
newspapers and activities, one 
gets aglimpse into the influence 
of these forces. Behind these 1,000 Moslem newspapers are 250,- 
000,000 Moslems. Behind these hundreds of Hindu newspapers 
are 212,000,000 Hindus. Pehind long strings of Buddhist news- 
papers are 100,000,000 Buddhists. All of these hundreds of 
millions of people for 1,000 years have been taught that the 
drink habit is wrong, and all of these forces are now coming to 
the support of our Christian proposal for world-wide Prohibition. 

‘‘T believe this marks the beginning of the end. I believe that 
these great forces of the East and the West, working together 
under the Cross and under the Crescent, constitute a power that 
can not long be withstood. In every country on earth, with the 
exception of Portugal, Spain and Greece, the drink traffic has its 
bac 2k to the wall fighting for its life. 

““Human slavery existed on this earth for 4 000 years, but the 
conscienee of the world eventually became aroused and, under 
the leadership of the British flag, human slavery was wiped out. 

‘Just so the drink traffic, a still greater wrong, has existed on 
this earth for 4,000 years. But the conscience of the world is 
becoming aroused, and, under the leadership of our America, 
it has got to come to an end.” 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


R. MILNE’S ‘‘When We Were Very 

Young” has had such a success that 

every one will be looking out for more of 

the same kind, and here in the London 

Daily News is probably an earnest of the 
next volume. 


OUR EASTER EGG 
By A. A. MILNE 


Berryman and Baxter, 
Prettyboy and Penn, 

And old Farmer Middleton “* 
Are five big men . 

And all of them were after 
The Little Black Hen. 


She ran quickly, 
They ran fast; 
Baxter was first, and 
Berryman was last. 
I sat and watched 
By the old plum-tree . . 
She squawked through the hedge 
And she came to me. 


The Little Black Hen 
Said ‘Oh, it’s you!”’ 
I said ‘‘ Thank you, 
How do you do? 
And please will you tell me, 
Little Black Hen, 
What did they want, 
Those five big men?”’ 


The Little Black Hen 
She said to me: 
“They want me to lay them 
An egg for tea. 
If they were Emperors, 
If they were Kings, 
I’m much too busy 
To lay them things.”’ 


“T’m not a King. 
And I haven’t a crown; 
I climb up trees, 
And I tumble down; 
I can shut one eye, 
I can count to ten, 
So lay me an egg, please, 
Little Black Hen.” 


The Little Black Hen said, 
“What will you pay. 

If L.lay you an egg 
For Easter Day?”’ 


“T'll give you a Please 
And a How-do-you-do, 

I’ll show you the Bear 
Who lives in the Zoo, 

I’ll show you the nettle-place 
On my: leg, 

If you'll lay me a great big 
Hastery ezg.”’ 


The Little Black Hen 
Said “I don’t care 

For a How-do-you-do 
Or a Big-brown-bear. 

But I'll lay you a ’normous 
Hastery egg. 

If you'll show me the nettle-place 
On your leg.”’ 


I showed her the place 
Where I had my sting: 
She touched it gently 
With one black wing. 
“Nettles don’t hurt, 
If you count to ten. 
And now for the egg,”’ 
Said the Little Black Hen. 


When I wake up 
On Easter Day, 
I shall see my egg 
She’s promised to lay; 


If I were Emperors, 
If I were Kings, 

It couldn't be fuller 
Of wonderful things. 


Berryman and Baxter, 
Prettyboy and Penn, 
And old Farmer Middleton 
Are five big men 
All of them are wanting 
An egg for their tea. 
But the Little Black Hen is much too busy 
The Little Black Hen is much too busy. 
The Little Black Hen is MUCH too busy . 
She's laying my egg for me! 


Ir you read this aloud, you will get its 
rhythm, and perhaps an added pang in its 
tragedy. From The Double Dealer (New 
Orleans) : 


JENNY WAS A JEWEL 


By Bravic Imss 


Jenny was a jewel, there were none to deny it 

She lived with her father and her father would 
stand by it; 

He said she was a jewel and he loved her very 
much, 

They both loved each other very very much. 

(And the grasses blow in the wind.) 


Jenny was a neat one, ev’ryone opined so 

She kept up her cottage and the cottage floor 
would shine so; 

She baked and she brewed and she loved to very 
much, 

She really loved to housekeep very very much. 

(And the grasses blow in the wind.) 


Jenny was an odd one but people didn’t mind her 

She never had a lover and it seemed no man 
would find her, 

She bustled and she hustled and she never left the 
house, 

Except to market mornings she never left the 
‘house. 

(And the grasses blow in the wind.) 


Jenny was a good girl, ev’ry one had said so 

But when she heard them say this she tossed her 
little head so, 

She played and she laughed with the children 
‘round the house, 

Except to play with children she never left the 
house. 

(And the grasses blow in the wind.) 


Jenny was so happy, no one could have missed it 

And Jenny touched her cheek as though someone 
had kissed it, 

For she had met a sailor when she was buying fish, 

She never talked to sailors except when buying 
fish, 

(And the grasses blow in the wind.) 


Jenny had a sweetheart and rumours told about it 

But the sailor was a bad man so her friends could 
not but doubt it, 

Yet Jenny's eyes sparkled when she was buying 
fish 

And the sailor’s eyes glistened when he sold her 
fish. 

(And the grasses blow in the wind.) 


Jenny was a daft girl and this was the reason 

The sailor went to sea when it was whaling season, 

And she waited and she watched but he never 
came back, 

She strained her eyes in watching but he never 
came back. 

(And the grasses blow in the wind.) 


Jenny was a jewel, though many would deny it, 
But her father was a wise man and he stood by it; 
For Jenny left one night and never came back, 
Went to the.sea-side and never came. back. 

(And the grasses blow in the wind.) 


Some time ago there was a vogue for old 
Chinese poetry, and we reproduced some of 
the translated specimens. Their reception 
by our readers was not unanimously cordial. 
Here we are giving three poems of Kwei 
Chen, a native of Hunan province, who is. 
now studying at the University of Nebraska. 
We quote from The Chinese Student's 
Monthly (Ann Arbor, Michigan). The 
first of these also appeared in the February 
Century: 

v MY CHINA 


POEMS 
By Kwet CHEN 


O my China! 

Never yet have I really met thee! 

Never yet have I known thy heart! 

Yet I am ever conscious of thy existence— 

I, thy poor son, in a house that gives no wel- 

come, 

Where thy name is a byword, a byword and a 

» taunt . 


O my China! 

Mine ears have heard, 

Mine eyes have witnessed 

These things: 

Thy sons and daughters despised, cheated, beaten, 
murdered 

Because thy blood is thei blood! 


O my China! ; 

My sincere, tolerant, good-natured China, 
What praises dost thou not deserve! 

But thy sons and daughters— 

There is left them not even tears. 


MADMEN AND CHILDREN / 


There are the madmen and children: 
The madmen are my teachers; 

The children are my friends. 

I follow the madmen, 

But I walk with the children 

Into the land of light. 


THE FOOL 


“What did you do, you fool?” 

The missionary professor 

Smites the door-keeper on the cheek 

And growls at him. 

He thinks the missionaries have done their work 

In such a successful way 

That every Chinese may follow the words 0) 
Christ. 


But, alas, the door-keeper fails 
To turn to him the other cheek 
After the one has been smitten. 


Tue humanitarian spirit may be some- 
what less and somewhat greater than humor 
in different readers, and they will judge 
accordingly. This is only a grasshopper, 
but is so well humanized as to seem some- 
thing more. Itisin The Villager (Katonah). 


TO A LAME GRASSHOPPER 


By LricH Mircuetrt Hopces 


I wonder how you lost that slender leg? 

Did some invading host dispute your field, 
Or love of some green lady make you yield 

In suitors’ combat that impelling peg? 

You take a sidewise leap through lack of it, 
Yet in your low, cool grasses seem content 
As though its loss were but an incident 

In life. I wonder what is back of it? 

And do your vaulting comrades oft console 
As you limp on, or poise for slanting flight; 

And does it halt the merry tune you troll, 
Or vex your slumber of a summer night? 

And tell me, have you never come a cropper 

By reason of that absent limb, Grasshopper? 
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Do you really know what soup is and does? It’s 
more than a delicious and attractive food. It keeps 
your appetite keen and active. It helps you enjoy your 
whole meal. It’s splendid for your digestion. 


Fiat soup every day and see how much more eager 
you are for your meals! 


Blended in every spoonful of Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup are fifteen different vegetables, the rich beef broth 
that is so invigorating, the cereals that are so substantial, 
the fresh herbs and seasoning that mean so much to 
the taste. 


So good for everybody—children especially! 
21 kinds 12 cents a can ¢ 


See this beaming, blushing bride 

With happy face and looks of pride. 
She’s certain, too, her future’s bright— 
She'll serve him Campbell's every night! 


* ae 3 © Soup | oe ues + 
CAMDEN, N, J, 


HEN A BRONZE GODDESS 
; N descended from the pinnacle of 
a skeletonized tower in New 


York the other day, the event marked 
the end of an era, we are told. There 
“will be no more Gardens.” Tho a new 
amusement palace on the West Side will 
inherit the name of the edifice now being 
demolished, it will harbor no such “‘unique 
and staggering combinations of circuses, 
prize-fights, horse shows, political rallies, 
balls, revival meetings, theatrical and 
musical productions, social events, six-day 
bieyele races, riots, rejoicings, and de- 
spairs.” The passing of Madison Square 
Garden signalizes the passing of a phase 
im our national development, and the New 
York Herald Tribune observes, ‘‘We are 
keeping things separate now. It is the en- 
gaging quality of the Garden’s history that 
it never kept anything separate—it was 
the whole wild jumble of our adolescent 
stage—and what passes with it is not a 
building but a state of mind.” However, 
the Garden’s demise brings expressions of 
universal regret, and The Herald Tribune 
remarks, ‘‘There is probably no other na- 
tion in the world which could lament a 
thirty-year-old building as—an ancient 
relic of a forgotten age, or which could 
regard the graceful adaptation of a totally 


PERSONAL + GLIMPSES 


VANISHING GLORIES OF MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


and alarming edifice, which within its four 
Moorish walls has packed a generation-full 
of bewildering, florid incident, will vanish. 
Tt will not crumble into dust—it will merely 
disappear. Having housed America’s har- 
lequinade of life for thirty-five years, it will 
cease to exist. s0r-F 
Kiven vanished, nothing can magic away 
the Garden’s vitality. Through a teeming 
three decades and a half—a period when 
New York grew from a provincial prodigy 
to a world metropolis—the Garden has been 
a dazzling focus of the city life. It has 
been infinite in its variety, capable of greet- 
ing a Presidential nominee one night and 
Barnum’s ‘“‘ What-is-it?”’ the next. When 
it was new its size was Brobdignagian. It 


has ever maintained its aspects of beauty 


and garishness. It has had a rich share in 
great enterprises. It has made fortunes 
for men who served it, and lost fortunes 
for others. It has taken the life of more 
than one man, and its portals have been 
open toa mortal parade so diverse, bizarre 
and arresting that the mind boggles at its 
contemplation. It is a psychic reservoir of 
the nation, thirty-five years deep. 


As Mr. Gilbert goes on to say, the 
Madison Square Garden that is now being 
demolished is the second amusement and 
assembly hall on the same site, for— 


It was preceded by Gilmore’s Garden, 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore having been the 
Sousa of his day, and his band a standard 
source of entertainment for New York. 


Photographed from the DIGEST office 


JUST BEFORE 
THE DESCENT 


The workmen are making ready 
© cut away Diana’s perch with 
the acetylene torch. 


alien ar- THE GODDESS AS Gilmore 
chiteetur- A WEATHER-VANE converted 
: : é the train 

al style as With the flying draperies that she after- 
a peculiar wards discarded, shed of 
- ; the New 
gem of its York & 


x domestic architectural scene.”’ 
In the same newspaper, Mr. 
Morris Gilbert writes: 


New York destroys its own. 
Squeezed in the vise of its two 
rivers, rising not from a kindly 
loam but from granite, it has 
no place for physical memories. 
There will be no Coliseum, no 
Parthenon, no Hotel de Cluny 
when New York is old, to tell 
the people of things past, nor 
any green symmetrical mound 
in the shape of embodied his- 
tory where vines will cling and 
children play. 

New York does not mellow. 
When that stage approaches, 
in a habit or a fashion or a 
house, New York blows it up. 
New York does not say, ‘‘ Here 
is the old Hoffman House, or 
Niblo’s Garden, or the Brevoort 
Mansion, or the old reservoir.” 
It says, ‘“‘Here is where it used 
to be.’’ 

So, with full precedent and 
rather more than fair warning, 
Madison Square Garden passes. 
Wreckers will lay their hands 
on it next Wednesday, and in a 
few weeks the slightly fantastic 


Harlem Railroad, on that site, 
to his purpose, and: the build- 
ing was used for many years 
by P. T. Barnum for his 
“Greatest Show on Earth.” 

Barnum and Gilmore were 
both interested in the plans for 
the new Garden, on which work 
was begun in 1889, but its 
chief. purpose was to house the 
annual horse show, then the 
most striking social function 
of the New York season. The 
directors of the enterprise were 
all horsemen or men interested 
in the social aspects of the show. 

It was at the Horse Show 
that beaux and belles met in 
rivalry as in the medieval 
tournaments of love. There 
Berry Wall and A. Louis 
Onativia competed flamboy- 
antly, the acknowledged best- 
drest men of the day. 

In the socially turbulent No- 
vember of 1895, just before 
the wedding in St. Thomas’s 
Church of Consuelo Vanderbilt 
and the Duke of Marlborough, 
the exquisites of the city wel- 
comed the couple to the Horse 
Show nightly. 

Rivalry extended to the 


Photographed from the DIGEST office 


DOWN COMES 
THE STATUE 


To be crated and stored until 
the tower is reerected, probably 
on University Heights. 


The human desire 
to own the best suggests 


the CADILLAC 


Saal HE MAN who buysa V-63 
4 = Cadillac is influenced 
aS] above all else by con- 
sideration of its known quality. 


He buys the V-63 because he wants 
the most thoroughly reliable and 
the smoothest performing eight- 
cylinder automobile; because he 
wants the absolute security and 
marvelous control provided by 
built-in Cadillac Four-Wheel 
Brakes; because he wants Cadillac 
beauty, comfort and distinction. 


He buys the V-63 to have and en- 
joy all of the advantages of Cadillac 
ownership — greatest of which is 
the assurance that he can continue 
to drive the car year after year and 
receive the same flawless, depend- 
able, economical service. He 
knows of no other automobile 
that is so thoroughly proved, that 
offers the same certainty of satis- 
faction and that can be so com- 
pletely relied uponas the Cadillac. 


In buying it, he buys assured 
quality—he fulfills his desire to 
own the best. 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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tanbark. Foxhall Keene and Jimmy Kernochan, horsemen both, 
shared between them most of the honors for riding jumpers. 
There was no limit then to the height a jumper might be urged to 
take, and prowess mingled with considerable daring in the event. 


The “most spectacular feature of the annual Horse Show,” 
thinks Mr. Gilbert, was the luncheon always held on the Sunday 
before the opening of the show: 


It was-held in the southwest corner room of the Garden where 
the “strange” people of the circus lately have been congregating. 
It was the event of the year. 

The luncheons were battles of waistcoats. 
waistcoats. In 1893 Charles 
Pike Swayer, after laying aside 
his top hat, nonchalantly un- 
buttoned his frock coat (which 
was de rigueur) and revealed a 
double-breasted waistcoat of 
lavender suéde with heavy 
white cord pipings. At the 
same time a guest with vision 
displayed a waistcoat made of 
a checked horse blanket, and 
it was the next year that 
Charles A. McCully, an emi- 
nent trotting man, won lasting 
adulation when he appeared in 
a waistcoat made of the skin 
of an unborn ealf, dappled red 
and white. 


They were grand 


The new Garden was finished 
in 1890, and Mr. Gilbert re- 
minds us that— 


It was the architectural work 
of McKim, Mead & White, 
and its chief feature, the cam- 
panile, was designed by Stan- 
ford White, the third member 
of the firm. It is customary to 
describe the Stanford White 
tower as modeled on _ the 
Giralda Tower in Seville. 

The Garden contained a great 
auditorium, with four bal- 
conies; a theater, a concert 
hall and ballroom, a roof gar- 
den andarestaurant. Tor the 
opening of the main hall a 
great gesture was planned. 

Edouard Strauss, a relative 
of ‘‘the Waltz King,’’ composer 
of “The Blue Danube” and 
other memorable ditties, and 
his orchestra were imported 
from Vienna for the occasion, 
and on June 16, 1890, the Gar- 
den was opened while 17,000 
persons crusht their way inside. 
Herr Strauss closed his program 
with ‘‘The Blue Danube.” 

In spite of this auspicious 
start, the Garden did not sve- 
ceed financially. On September 28 of the same year the theater 
was opened. Thecomedy “‘ Dr. Bill,” imported from London, with 
Wilton Lackaye in the leading réle, was presented. But the lot 
of the theater was equally precarious, and it soon passed into 
the control of Hoyt and Thomas, who presented there the great 
Hoyt success, ““A Trip to Chinatown.” In 1896 we find the 
theater in charge of Charles Frohman. 

Meanwhile, on May 30, 1892, the roof garden was opened. 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore conducted his band there, and among’ 
the singers on the bill was Campanini. Women fainted in the 
erush, but refreshments were served. 

The main Garden early took on its quality of chameleon. 
There John L. Sullivan appeared. His battle with the English 
fighter, Charlie Mitchell, memorable because the little English- 
man knocked the Boston Strong Boy down in the first round 
and was annihilated in the third, occurred in the old Garden in 
the ’80s. 

Corbett, Fitzsimmons, Kid McCoy, and other notable fighters 
sparred in the new Garden. The fight between MeCoy and 
Corbett, which is the only event held by many authorities 
against “Gentleman Jim” in a long career, took place there. 
Some sporting men say the fight was fixt and that MeCoy ‘took 


SN 


“ALABAMA—TWENTY-FOUR FOR UNDERWOOD” 


The Garden as it looked during the 1924 Democratic Convention, when 
every cheer came up through an open skylight to thrill the editors of the 
Lirnrary Dicesr in the top story of their building across the way. 


a flop” for a prearranged split in the receipts. They say the 
blow which ostensibly knocked out McCoy landed gently on his 
left glove, and they say that a quarrel between the wives of the 
two principals over the division of the gate led to the actual dis- 
closures of the frame-up. All this Corbett denies hotly. 

It was in the Garden in the 90s that a woman was first recorded 
as a witness to a prize-fight. This was Molly Reardon, the hand- 
some proprietor of a theatrical hotel in West Forty-second 
Street. Fitzsimmons was one of the principals of the match, and 
because of the fastidious code of the sportsmen of the day, Molly 
Reardon was forced to disguise herself in men’s clothes and crash 
the gate, surrounded by a cohort of male conspirators. Miss 
Reardon’s reactions to the scene of carnage are not reported, but: 
; Fitzsimmons’s are in regard to 
her presence there. — 


Countless other events were 
sandwiched in between the 
fights and horse shows. For 
instance— 


There was the Westminster 
Kennel Show and the Cat 
Show, which was held in the 
concert hall one July in the 
middle ’90s. 

There, on May 10, 12 and on 
the afternoon of May 14, Ade- 
lina Patti made what was 
actually her farewell American: 
appearance for a decade and 
one year. Assisted by a full 
orchestra and a chorus of 1,000 
the diva charmed many thou- 
sands more, singing as a final 
encore, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 
Patti did not return to the 
United States until 1903, full 
of years and adulation. 

Soon after Patti’s farewell the 
Garden amphitheater housed 
another huge throng—called 


that place—when Sisserretta 
Jones, ‘‘The Black Patti,’’ en- 
- tranced her hearers. It is re- 
corded that ‘‘The Black Patti” 
rendered ‘‘Suwanee River”’ as 
her final eneore and that all 
present were moved to tears. 

No account of the Garden 
would suffice without mention 
of two annual social events held 
there, both unique in New 
York’s life, but in very differ- 
ent modes than, for example, 
the Horse Show. These were 
the French Ball and the Arion 
Ball, spacious costume fune- 
tions attended by all New 
York with special regard to the 
Tenderloin. 

The theatrical, sporting, 
gambling, high and half worlds 
of New York mingled at those 

events. Such spangled figures as George Kessler, famous wine 
agent; noted gamblers, such as Honest John Kelly, and retainers 
of Canfield’s; Broadway characters, such as the well-loved 
attorneys Bill Howe and Abe Hummel, and Diamond Jim Brady 
were there. The name of Maggie Rush must be set down, a 
dazzling and adored beauty of the period. The ball would 
begin soon after midnight and continue beyond the dawn, 
at which time the gaudy rout would move on to Martin’s 
restaurant, near by, or to Jack’s for breakfast and a con- 
tinuance of the revel. 

Dan O’Leary and Barney MeCoy walked in the Garden. Six 
days they walled, in one of the most peculiar forms of sporting 
competition yet evolved. The early six-day, bicycle races drew 
their thousands, and during them gang fights used to start, with 
partizans, according to the report, fusillading one another across 
the track. 

The venders of beer, cigars, peanuts, and programs during 
those races guarded their tills with shotguns more than once. 
Harry Stevens, now reputed to be worth millions and purveyor 
extraordinary to the New York sporting world to-day, began his 
fortunes in the Garden selling programs. With courage and 
acumen he hired the hall in the 90s and held ‘“‘The Irish Fair”’ 


rt 


the biggest ever welcomed to ~ 


Chrysler 


Announces 
a New and 
Beautiful 


Chrysler dealers 
throughout the 
country are now 
displaying the 
new Chrysler 
Coach. 
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N THIS NEW COACH, Chrysler 
gains another peak in its far-reaching 
development. 


To this day, Chrysler performance and 
quality remain unequaled, and the new 
Coach body matches and complements 
that performance and quality. 


In beauty, in appointments and trim, 
and in the convenience which the prac- 
tical motorist insists upon, this new 
Coach is as far ahead of present-day con- 
ceptions as Chrysler results are ahead 
of previous ideals. 


The Chrysler-designed body is by Fisher, 
richly upholstered in an exclusive and 
beautiful pastel blue and gray plush. 


In its accessibility and roominess, the 
Chrysler Coach marks a new trend— 
through the use of extraordinarily wide 
and convenient doors. 


The basis of its beauty is the character- 
istic dynamic symmetry which is success- 
fully expressed only in Chrysler design. 


The result is the long, low, sweeping lines 
—the pleasing general effect— which 
today mean Chrysler wherever they are 
seen. 


But,over andabove new andsmartCoach 
design, the Chrysler Six chassis offers 
outstanding performance, the finest of 
materials, the same high engineering and 
manufacturing ideals which have always 
characterized the Chrysler—on a basis 
of economy heretofore unknown in a fine 
motor car. 
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there. ‘The Irish Fair,” scoffed at by showmen, ran a month, 
and left Stevens with a sizable surplus of funds. 

As Mr. Gilbert remarks, the list of sporting events is an in- 
terminable one: 


Goteh, Hackensechmidt, the Terrible 
So did Dorando 


Wrestlers Muldoon, 
Turk, and George Bothner competed there. 


STANFORD WHITE’S INSPIRATION 


The Tower of Madison Square Garden was more or less a copy of the 
famous Giralda tower in Seville, Spain. 


and Johnny Hayes, distance runners. Shows were innumerable: 
the Sportsman’s Show, the Motor Boat Show, Business Shows, 
the Auto Show, Chicken Shows, the Buffalo Bill Wild West Show, 
and rodeos in hasty rotation. 

Nineteen hundred six was a vivid year at Madison Square 
Garden. It was then that John Alexander Dowie, the prophet of 
Zion City, led a host of followers here to convert the Modern 
Babylon. The conversion did not occur. It is termed ‘‘one of 
the most pathetic and comic sights the Garden has ever wit- 
nessed. . . . Most people saw merely an evcentric, petulant, 
and corpulent old man with a waning following, baited each day 
and night by an ill-mannered mob.” It was in the summer of 
the same year that the death of Stanford White occurred on the 
Garden Roof during a performance of ‘‘Mam/’zelle Champagne,”’ 
at the hands of Harry Thaw, and precipitated one of the legal 
sensations of the age. 

Into an astounded and nervous New York, a portent dropt like 
a meteor in the summer of 1896. This was the young Bryan, 
eraggy-browed, black-haired, bronze-voiced, who a fortnight 
earlier had mesmerized the National Democratic Convention in 
Chicago into offering him the Presidential nomination. He was 
then thirty-six years old, and he drove into New York, ‘‘the 
enemy’s country,’’ with vibrant, lithe audacity to be offered and 
to accept the official nomination of his party in Madison Square 
Garden. 

It mattered nothing to Bryan then that New York Democrats, 
spurning his Free Silver Issue, had named two Democrats, 
Palmer and Buckner, to run on an independent gold platform. 
In ten minutes the endowed orator had won his hostile audience, 
as he won every audience he ever addrest until his debacle on the 
same rostrum during the ill-starred convention of 1924. 


In 1900 again Bryan invaded New York and spoke at the 4 


Garden. Eye-witnesses report the crowd that waited under the 
Madison Avenue arcade that afternoon while Bryan’s train was 
bringing him to the city. In the crowd, shoulder to shoulder, 
stood William Randolph Hearst and Boss Richard Croker, his 
face with its Egyptian ebony beard inscrutable. ‘ 
waiting on a distasteful errand of enforced hospitality. 


Throughout its career the Garden “has been the arena of 
political issues,’’ and— 


Virtually every Presidential candidate has campaigned in it. 
A riot took place there during a Wilson demonstration in 1916. 
There Elihu Root in the early war days stirred a huge crowd with 
an appeal to the United States to join the Allied forces. There 
radicals, pacifists, communists, have struggled to be heard, have 
been arrested, have had their say. The climax of the Garden’s 
political history came last year when the steaming Democratic 
Convention lagged on and on interminably in presage of defeat. 
Some say the Garden never recovered. Sot 

One yearly function has always been preeminent. This is 
the circus. And with the circus and the Garden, new and old, 
the name of P. T. Barnum stands out in high relief. 

Other shows came and went—Forepaugh’s and Sells’s, for. in- 
stance, whose largest elephant, Dick, was destroyed in the 
Garden basement in 1900. They chained Dick, who had de- 
veloped symptoms of musth—elephant madness—by his four 
legs to the ground. They slipt a noose of heavy rope around his 
neck and ran it through a block and fall fastened to the base of 
a pillar twenty feet away. Forty men heaved on the rope and 
Dick bowed slowly head first toward the floor. He didn’t squeal. 
Suddenly a chain on a rear leg snapt and Dick pitched on his 
head. His neck was broken. 

There were great names in the circuses, still recalled. Annie 
Oakley is not forgotten. A series of famous “‘leapers,” who 
turned flips from springboards over the backs of half a dozen ele- 
phants, were featured a dozen years or more ago. Diabolo did 
his leap of death, and Charles Kilpatrick, the one-legged bicyclist, 
used to leap a twenty-foot gap after scorching down a six-inch 
incline. 

It is fitting that the last blare of gaudy music, the last soaring 
eye-catching spectacle to show in Madison Square Garden before 
the wreckers set to work is the Ringling-Barnum show. Perhaps 
a ghostly calliope will start 
the adding machines jigging 
some time in the handsome 
new office building, and sheets 
of mortuary records will flutter 
like pennons in a fantom 
vendor’s hands. If that hap- 
pens P. T. Barnum will un- 
derstand and chuckle as Jumbo 
totes him in a golden howdah 
round the celestial amphi- 
theater. 


The Garden ‘‘has been a 
little of everybody’s life for 
thirty years,’ and the New 
York World observes, ‘‘ That 
is why New York will miss it, 
greet it affectionately as it 
goes.”’ The loss of the tower 
is regretted more than any- 
thing else, and the Providence 
Bulletin remarks: 


There has been a wide- 
spread protest against the 
serapping of this architectural 
beauty, and it is gratifying to 
note that a movement is under 
way to preserve it. It is said 
that there have been fifty-six 
different proposals for dispos- 
ing of Diana. If the $65,000 
necessary for reerecting the 
tower can be raised, Diana will 
continue to look down from 
the same footing on which she 
has been so lightly poised all 
these years. New York Uni- 
versity wants the tower and . 
the statue and is likely to get 
them. It is only a question of 
the required funds. 


From the New York World 
TO BE RECONSTRUCTED 
THUS 


How the tower will look when 
set up anew on University 
Heights. 


The two were | 
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5( and Tax Extra 


New Price for HUDSON COACH (Was 1345) 


O 


Today’s Hudson Super-Six Coach costs less than half the price at which the open 
models have sold. We are the world’s largest builders of 6-cylinder cars. Quality 
is constantly improved and therefore Hudson is more than ever 


“The World’s 


Hudson’s leadership is based upon ten years’ 
concentration in refining a great car around 
the famous Super-Six motor. This exclusive 
invention added 80% to motor efficiency, 
yielding 76 horsepower without added 
weight, size or cost. It almost doubled car 
endurance. No motor, however costly, in 
defign or construction excels Super-Six 


Greatest Buy” 


smoothness, reliability and performance. 


There has been constant improvement in 
every detail. Easier stearing, greater road- 
ability, more comfort, better materials, finer 
workmanship, handsomer appearance, and 
more lasting finish. In all ways it is the great- 
est Hudson and the lowest priced Hudson. 


HUDSON SUPER-SIX SEDAN 
5-Passenger $169 5 (Was *1795)—7-Passenger 317 9 5 (Was *1895) 


All Prices Freight and Tax Extra 
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ALIAS “DING” 


EHEMENTLY. DENYING THE ACCUSATION that 

he is an artist, and protesting that he uses pictures only 

because they enable the reader to grasp his ideas more 
easily, Jay N. Darling is in effect a teacher who “‘has made the 
dry subject of economics an interesting one—almost merry,” 
we are told. Moreover, he ‘‘is of a size and build that would 
gladden the heart of the boss of a threshing crew, and looks like 
a hundred and sixty acres of corn.’”’ When the New York 
Tribune engaged him as its cartoonist, he tried living in New 
York, but soon ‘“‘returned to the old homestead in Iowa,” 
explaining, ‘‘If I am to keep the right perspective, I'll have to 
go back to the country; I’ll lose my view-point if I stay here.” 
That it is a view-point valued by multitudes of people is apparent 
from the interest shown in him during the illness that recently 
came near ending his 
life. Darling became 
“copy,” and among the 
numerous tributes to 
him in the press we find 
an article written for 
The Nation's Business, 
by Henry Schott, who 
observes: 


Cartoonists we have 
had with us from the 
days of Thomas Nast— 
cartoonists with power. 
It was Nast who did 
most to overthrow the 
Tweed ring. The Boss 
said he could overcome 
all of the attacks if some 
one could only buy off 
that picture man. Dar- 
ling is as effective in his 
way as were Nast and 
his followers, but his way 
is different. 

The old-timers used 
bludgeons, battle-axes, 
to carry over their point. 

Rarely does a Darling 
cartoon show venom, or 
even ill temper. This 
man makes humor, mild 
ridicule, the smile and 
the laugh his weapons. 
Another  difference—he 
bases his arguments on 
sound, common-sense economics, where the older generations 
built on party platforms with minor regard for fact or principle. 


Mr. Schott interviewed Darling the other day, and his account 
of the talk runs thus: 


“Good nature in my cartoons, you think,” said Darling. 
“T hadn’t thought of them in that way. What I try to be is 
fair, honest. If I can’t treat a subject honestly, I drop it. You 
can’t fool the public even part of the time these days and getting 
mad at it only drives away your audience; so what else is there 
to do but be good-natured—and reasonable? 

“Tn the early days of my newspaper experience I was deep in 
polities—young and bitter, I could hate by the hour; enjoyed it. 
My boss was George D. Perkins, the Sioux City editor who was 
of the type of Henry Watterson, Samuel Bowles and William R. 
Nelson. His creed was his city, his State and Americanism— 
citizenship—nothing else mattered. When he became a candi- 
date for Governor, Albert B. Cummins, now Senator, was his 
* opponent. Cummins won and how I loathed him for it and for 
the many things he had brought against Perkins. 

“Shortly afterward I was offered a place on the Des Moines 
Register and I took it on condition that I should never be asked 
to campaign against my old patron saint, George D. Perkins. 
No, sir! And as I grew a little older and quit spending so much 
time in hating people, I found that Governor Cummins was quite 
as sincere and honest and upstanding in his beliefs as Mr. Perkins 
had been. And J had used all the invective, hatred and bitterness 
I could summon to try to prove him an economic faker and a 
financial pirate. 


“THE YOU-AND-I CITIZEN IS A WORKMAN AND A SAVER” 


Says Jay N. Darling, who asks, ‘‘How are you going to plant radicalism among 
people like that in a land like this?”’ 


“Since then I have tried to convince by reason and not by 
bad temper. I avoid showing temper—when I fail I always have 
eause for regret. I have always found that when temper steps in 
reason walks out the other door and I lose the support of the 
reader—meaning votes. 

‘“‘T have always been a student of economics but never intended 
to draw pictures about it until I found that it was a subject on 
which the public mind was most befuddled. The people have 
not a very good understanding of common-sense economics, but 
they will respond if the truth is placed before them in a digestible 
state. Once in a while an attempt is made to fool them, but it 
succeeds rarely—almost never. Tell them the truth simply 
without trying to force it down their throats and they will give 
you a fair hearing. 

“Out in my home the farming industry had suffered a blow 
that would have sent commercial institutions in the same 
relative condition to the sheriff. Some one had to be blamed 
and the railroads were 
elected chief goat. Soak 
the railroads, was the 
song that got the encores. 
The roads were then 
doing their best to keep 
their heads above water 
and I tried to show that 
none of us would profit 
in pushing them. under. 

“The most effective 
argument I offered—a 
cartoon is a diagram of 
an idea—was that of a 
farm wagon that had 
lost a wheel, but that to 
take a drive wheel off 
the locomotive to mend 
the farm wagon would 
not help agriculture in 
the long run. That 
meant two industries 
broken down. I think 
it carried over an eco- 
nomic fact that would 
not require a Ph.D. to 
understand.”’ 


Mr. Darling ‘thinks 
we too often confuse 
economics with oratory” 
and that most orators 
mistake themselves for 
economists: 


“They are honest in it 
—believe they are right. 
Their own voices convince them,’ he said. ‘‘Take Mr. Bryan, for 
instance. From his first days in publie life he believed himself 
an authority on economics and made countless speeches on the 
subject; but he never earnestly studied economies and figures 
meant little to him. In reality he is a student of morals—a 
pulpit orator who wanted to teach economics. Honest, but an 
emotionalist. 

““Many a man has gone into public life because he won an 
oratorical contest, devoting the rest of his days toward improving 
his delivery. As the story goes, he has a splendid broadcasting 
station, but lacks a receiving device. He’s like the Toonerville 
radio station that needed material for a broadcasting program 
and so filled out with a phonograph.”’ 

I brought up the subject of radicalism in America. 

“The American, every-day, you-and-I citizen is a workman 
and a saver,’’ Ding replied. ‘‘He wants to get ahead and wants 
his boys and girls to keep on going ahead. And they do, the 
great majority of them. Look over the men you know in the 
big jobs. How many of them made their own way? Almost 
all of them. 

“Here’s Herbert Hoover, the foremost economist of the 
generation, and successful in business; he worked his Way through 
school. And there are no end of others like him. This country 
was made for them—here’s one place where the simple and the 
pure in heart surely inherit the earth: The American workman 
—the you-and-I class—has become an investor. 

A “Where are you going to plant radicalism among people 
like that in a land like this? A very small group of loud-lunged 
orators can give a great impression of multitude. 

““Oh, I don’t see everything through rose-colored glasses, not 
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Are friends drawn to your home 


by the music that is there 


The picture, “Sheridan at the Linleys’,” painted by Mar- 
garet Dicksee, shows Richard Brinsley Sheridan, author 
of The School for Scandal, at the home of Thomas Linley, 
the English composer. There, music bade him welcome, 
and there it was that he met Linley’s eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth Anne, a singer, who later became his wife. 
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HOME in which there is no music is like a room 

where a fire is laid and never lighted. It lacks the 
welcoming glow, the cheering warmth that holds old 
friends and attracts new ones. 


Your home need not lack music, for the Ampico offers 
you at the touch of a button the music of all the world, 
played by masters of the piano. 


Whatever your mood, you may call on practically any 
great pianist —Godowsky, Rach- 
maninoff, Rosenthal, and over two 
hundred others—to play on your 
piano, freely and generously, from 
rolls of their own making. 

Every phrase, every emotional 
shading, will be just as the artist 
interpreted it. For thealmost human 
Ampico catches even that inde- 
finable something called the artist's 
> soul. 

Piano music can be no better 
than the instrument on which it 
is played. Therefore the Ampico 


The ALL of the 


Othe LX 


is found in the following famous pianos only, in which 
it is built as an integral and concealed part: the Chick- 
ering, the Mason & Hamlin, the Knabe, the Marshall & 
Wendell, the Haines Bros., the Fischer, and the Franklin. 
Note that the Chickering, the Mason & Hamlin, and the 
Knabe are three of the four great pianos in general use 
on the American concert stage. 


The action and tone of the piano which is also an 
Ampico are unaltered for playing by hand. 


Don’t postpone the delight of discovering the Ampico 
for yourself. Don’t think of it as merely a piano. Please 
don’t think of the Ampico as a player-piano. The near- 
est dealer who handles any of the pianos listed above 
will be glad to let you hear the Ampico—today. 


The silent or player piano you now own entitles you 
to an allowance in buying your 
Ampico, and convenient terms of 
payment place the instrument 
within the reach of the most mod- 
est purse. Uprights $985 to $1800. 
Grands $1975 to $5000. With 
freight added. 


A note to the address below 
will bring a booklet describing the 
Ampico and outlining the library 
of Ampico recordings. 


i THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


PIANO 
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SGhe Prince of Wales Special on 
the Canadian National Railway 


It is interesting to know that the famous special train 
prepared for the Prince of Wales’ trip across Canada’s 
Wonder-land was finished throughout with Sherwin- 
Williams paints, varnishes and enamels. 


Great interest attaches to the Prince of Wales’ 
trip, not alone because of himself, but because of 
that army of travelers who enjoy, no less than he, 
the beautifully finished traveling equipment which 
carries them through a notable section of the Ameri- 
can continent. 


For who does not look forward to the famous 
wonders of the Triangle Tour—to its snow capped 
peaks and mighty rivers—its mystic Skeena—its 600 
miles through sheltered seas of the ‘‘Inside Passage”’ 
—its stupendous canyons and towering Mt. Robson— 
its Jasper National Park in Alpine Canada! 
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by any means. Sometimes things seem black, and just about 
that time the people turn out and elect a Coolidge, a man who 
never made a play for popularity, never yelled a speech. Then 
I cheer up and realize we are getting somewhere. 

‘‘And I don’t subseribe to the idea so often proposed that we 
have a poor lot of officials, city, State or national. Our old 
Uncle Sam strikes me as trying to do his best for his children— 
often puzzled and not quite sure of his next step, but making 
an earnest effort. All of our public men are doing just that and 
some of them fail.” 


Neither does he subseribe to the idea that the farmer is 
‘asking the Government to take him under its wing,” tho, 
as he believes: 


“The farmer does want legislation that will help him to help 
himself and they’d better give it to him before he forms himself 
into a political division. Let the law-makers and business men 
think that over. To control his 
own market is the answer to the 
farmer’s troubles and the Govern- 
ment makes a mistake when it does 
not concentrate on assisting him 
toward that end in every way 
possible. He may lose his patience if 
put off too long, and then look out! 

‘Sooner or later these various 
groups will discover that prosperity 
in one group is not possible without 
a like prosperity in the others; then 
-we will all get along better.” 

Darling denies vehemently that 
he can draw, insisting that he is 
not an artist. The only reason he 
uses pictures rather than words to 
express his ideas, he says, is that 
it is easier for the reader. When 
he draws Mr. Coolidge, he expresses 
Mr. Coolidge as he knows him, an 
earnest, modest, hard-working man, 
who knows he has a big job and 
means to attend to it. Nota spec- 
tacular note in him; even when he 
swings on the budget with a forty- 
pound maul he acts promptly and 
effectively, but without any pre- 
liminary words, grand gestures, or 
statuary posing. It’s a ¢hore that 
must be gotten out of the way and 
he does it. Im Mr. Coolidge’s ex- 
pression Darling depicts the New 
England mind—willing to listen and 
open to conviction—but with a 
definite opinion already established. 
Like the Aberdeen trader, ‘‘ Every- 
thing being equal, I’ll give my 
brother the preference, but not 
one cent for the privilege.”’ 

“Tt’s easy to be cheerful in com- 
menting upon social and economic 
conditions in a country like this,” said Mr. Darling. ‘“‘ About 
99 per cent. of the people are decent, clean, God-fearing people 
whose ambition is to be good citizens and who want to have 
and deserve the respect and friendship of their neighbors. 
For their families no sacrifice is too great, and I often wonder 
whether the children don’t accept it too much as a matter of 
course. 

“There is no fundamental difference between the business man, 
the farmer and the workman. All average about the same in 
origin and in their hopes and ideals. Perhaps the American’s 
great desire to get ahead sometimes tends to develop a selfishness, 
the I-have-troubles-of-my-own, spirit. Which, in my opinion, 
is neither good economies nor good morals.” 


Col. James A. Logan, who 
year job in the cross-word puzzle of the nations. ”’ 


When Darling was fighting his way back to health, the Omaha 
Bee published an editorial in which his characteristic qualities 
are thus summed up: 


“Ding” has been first of all a personal cartoonist. With a few 
bold strokes he has imaged the man who makes America, the 
man who composes that great class known as “‘the peepul.” 

The gift of satire is his, but he has used it wisely and gently, 
mixing with it a generous quantity of his inimitable humor. It 
is not too much to say that many who have never met the man, 
J. N. Darling, have learned to love the man ‘‘ Ding.’”’ With them 
we express the hope that the time is not far distant when he can 
again take up the magic pen which has endeared him to so many 
Americans. : 


“ALL OUR RELATIONS WITH 
EUROPE ARE UNDER HIS HAT” 


“has just completed a ten- 


_“MEET LOGAN?’ . 
HE CHAMPION UNOFFICIAL SITTER-IN’ at. 
international conferences, Col. James (‘‘Jimmy’’) A. 
Logan, is ‘‘a walking history of war and post-war 


conditions,’ we are told, for “‘all our relations with Europe are’ 


under his hat,’ and ‘‘no one knows better the world’s famous. 
and near-famous than he.’’ He has just completed ‘‘a ten-year 
job in the thick of the cross-word puzzle of the nations.” As 
Frederick Palmer reminds us in Collier’s, 


Through the French Premierships of Viviani, Clemenceau, | 


Briand and Poincaré to Herriot; through the British Premierships 
of Asquith, Lloyd George, Baldwin, MacDonald to Baldwin 
again; and through all the fluctuations of European polities and 
home politics Logan has smiled his way. 
Tory or Radical his part was clear. He knew where the Soviets 
got off and the German Republicans 
got on. His foreign policy has 
continuity; it’s wrapt up in his 
personality. 

“Meet Logan!’’ was the word 
to the eminent Senator who went 
to Europe to study conditions, or 
the eminent banker who had in 
mind floating a European loan in 
America. ; 

‘*Ask Logan,”’ was the advice to. 
the heads of American commissions 
who went abroad. He was always 
accessible as the Who’s Who and 
~What’s What of the baffling Euro- 
pean situation. Under the ambas-: 
sadorships of Page, Davis and. 
Harvey to Kellogg in England and 
under Sharp and Wallace to Herrick 
in France, Logan was acting his 
own ambassadorial part, whose 
fascinating stretch was completed 
when he and Ambassador Kellogg 
signed the reparations agreement. 


Why all this should have hap- 
pened to “Jimmy” Logan, Mr. 
Palmer goes on to explain: 


A student of Haverford College, 
who enlisted as a private in the 
Spanish War, he won a captaincy 
before the Philippine rebellion was. 
over. Then he became an officer 
in the regular Army. Physically 
he was so far from slender that he 
was sometimes referred to as ‘‘fat 
Jimmy Logan.’’ Another adjective 
was usually placed in front of ‘‘fat.”’ 
It was smiling. : 

I had not seen him for years, 
when one day in 1915 the sight of 
him approaching on a Paris street gave me that infectious thrill 
of cheer which is inseparably associated with some blithe and 
wholesome souls in this world. How did Jimmy get overseas in 
those days when restrictions were so tight? But, then, he was 
just the kind who would find a way. What was he doing? 
Why, he was chief of the American Military Mission. 

That was a little surprizing considering his youth and that he 
was but a recent graduate of the Army War College. It would 
seem that a grave, gray-haired general of more rank and experi- 
ence would naturally have been chosen for the place. 

The business of the mission was to collect and coordinate 
military information. 
America was neutral and disliked for being ‘‘too proud to fight.” | 
The Allied hand was open to anything to get us into the war, but 
closed at the first signs that we were interested in how the war 
was being fought. The politer a general was the tighter he held 
onto his military secrets. No American officers were allowed at 
the front except on tours from luncheon at one headquarters to 
dinner at another. A neutral might be perfectly informed on 
the cuisine of officers’ messes. 


Altho our regular military attachés of the embassies liked 
him, there were those among them who liked neither Logan’s 
presence nor his mission. Says Mr. Palmer: i 

I even heard one intimate that the rubicund Jimmy had 


arranged to give himself a junket abroad. But officials on the 
spot are inclined to make that intimation about extra officials 


Dealing with foreign ~ 


That was a tough job. At the time | 
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Select Your Home Tools 
From These 32 


All of the Four-Square Line of household 
tools are purposely designed and priced to 
meet the daily need for serviceable tools 
in every home. 


This easy working Stanley Four-Square Bit 
Brace with its tight gripping jaws, will give 
you many years of faithful service on all 
kinds of hole-boring jobs. 


Every Four-Square tool is uniform in qual- 
ity and in finish. Look for the bright red 
Four-Square mark on the tools and their 
attractive individual packages. 


The price tag tells the right price to pay. 
Ask your dealer to show you the line. 
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STANLEY, New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. 
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After shaving— 


just a few drops bring 
comfort all day long 


HOUSANDS of men are now 

finding comfort in ending their daily 
shave in this new way: First, after shav- 
ing, rinse the face as youalways do. Then 
pat on a few drops of Aqua Velva. 


Aqua Velva conserves the skin’ s mois- 
ture. Dry preparations actually take 
moisture away from the skin. Aqua 
Velva keeps your skin soft and flexible 
all day long just as Williams Shaving 
Cream leaves it. 


The beauty of Aqua Velva isthat it was 
expressly designed for after shaving. It 
does allthat such a preparationshoulddo: 

—it tingles delightfully when applied 
—it gives first aid to little cuts 
—it protects the face from sun and wind 


—it prevents face-shine 
—it delights with its man-style fragrance 


To test Aqua Velva, write us for free 150- 
drop bottle. Use coupon below or a postcard. 


The large 5-oz. bottle at your dealer’s is 50c 
(60c in Canada). Costs almost nothing a day— 
only a few drops needed. By mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use 
after shaving 


By the makers of 
Williams Shaving 
‘Cream 


For FREE 
test bottle 


AddressThe J. B. Williams 
Co., Dept. 25-B, Glaston- 
bury, Conn. If you live in 
Canada, address The J. B. 
Williams Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
St. Patrick St., Montreal, 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


who arrive. It was thought that Jimmy 
would only make it more difficult for the 
regulars to gain the little information which 
they were securing. 

So Logan was left to his own resources. 
This suited him. He had set up an office 
away from the embassy and was running 
his own show in his own way. And nobody 
ever accused Jimmy of being deskbound. 
He does not wait for orders to be volun- 
teered by mail. He goes out after them. 

His French, which he was improving 
fast, might not be as smooth as that of 
some of the regular attachés. At any 
rate, he could make it understood, even 
over the French telephone. And _ the 
French enjoyed hearing him talk it. His 
smiling optimism was welcome to French 
officers and officials in the midst of the 
wicked filth of a stalemate trench warfare 
which supplied sufficient gloom without 
importing any from America. This gener- 
ously proportioned American had bonhomie 
and élan, which is another way of saying 
that he was a good ‘‘mixer”’ with plenty 
of ‘‘pep,’”’ not to mention that he was a 
delightful host at the dinners he gave. 

Every day he was broadening his circle 
of acquaintances and capitalizing his fond- 
ness for human associations. When I 
looked over his data I was amazed at their 
thoroughness. He knew about everything 
that was going on at the front and behind 
the lines. As I was then with the British 
Army and somewhat on the inside of things, 
I was the object of his keen questions. 

Some day, altho he was too strictly 
neutral to say so aloud even to himself, 
Logan thought we should have to enter the 
war if it were to be won. Upon our entry 
he was the man on the spot with connec- 
tions established. His reports were texts 
of opportune information for our staff in 
Washington. 

It was he who made a headquarters 
ready to house Pershing and his little 
eroup of staff officers upon their arrival 
in Paris. Their transpor total was six 
automobiles; they had no supplies except 
typewriters and Army forms. 


The big spring drive attempted by the 
French had failed. Russia had gone 
Bolshevist and deserted. So, Mr. Palmer 
recounts: 


Trance was begging-us for soldiers when 
we had only just begun to train soldiers; 
begging us for planes when we had no 
planes; begging us for more food when 
there were no ships to bring it; begging 
us for loans—and we did have the money. 

It was an agonizing time. The French 
public was too discouraged to be told the 
truth. In face of the agony Logan was 
cheerful and a frank exponent in council 
of the heavy part we had to play. An 
“associate”? in the war Mr. Wilson ealled 
us. If anybody ever had experience in how 
to personify ‘‘associate,’”’ it is Logan. 
Under the censorship the war relations of 
the Allies seemed to be honeyed. In fact, 
they. mixed with salt and pepper and much 
wrangling. 

“Send for Logan to fix it!’’ was heard 
for the first time soon after our head- 
quarters was established, when some prob- 
lem of relations had become especially 
difficult. He knew whom to approach, 
what to say and, what was more important, 
how to say it in dealing with the French 
temperament. 


rank, he was chosen to be colonel in charge 
of the staff division which had to do with | 
transport in forming the great organiza- 
tion which was eventually to care for two 
million men. 

After the Armistice, while President 
Wilson was arguing with victorious Allies, 
who were no longer in pleading dependence 
upon American military force, Logan had 
his office at the Hotel Crillon, the head- 
quarters of the American Peace Delega- 
tion, where he was assigned to work under 
Hoover. 

This gave his education a new angle. ° 
He was in touch with economic Europe 
through its hungering populations in after- 
war chaos; indeed, it was his way to be in 
touch with everything that was going on 
in the swiftly changing drama. When 
nationalistic selfishness grew more rabid, 
quarreling over the spoils of victory, when 
the torment of little wars in Central Europe 
was in prospect and broken-hearted ideal- 
ists foresaw the devil taking the hindmost 
in an anarchistic break-up of civilization, 
the lively serenity of Logan’s smile and his 
generous build acted as.an antidote to 
gloom. 


*“Tt’ll come along!’’ Colonel Logan would 
say, and Mr. Palmer continues: 


The world’s future lightened when you 
passed the time of day with him. Sad 
Poles, Roumanians and Serbs, asking him 
for succor, gained a certain content in 
meeting him. He acted promptly when 
he said ‘‘yes,’’ and did not prolong suspense 
by delaying his “‘no.’”’ He was never given 
to writing memoranda or reports. His 
was the personal method. He would rather 
have five minutes’ talk with a man than 
take an hour in reading an argument. 

Europe would recover because it had to, 
and he would be in on the process of re- 
covery. 

While the Senate belabored the League 
of Nations there was the fact that we had 
an army on the Rhine whose costs must 
be paid; we had other bills of damages 
against Germany which must be settled. 
We were still in Hurope with a hostage of all 
kinds of interests. 

So we had to be represented on the Rep- 
arations Commission in some way. The 
logic of Logan’s experience naturally at- 
tached him to that. He was close in on all 
the political changes abroad rung on the 
gamut of after-war moods. 

Any little desk in the offices of the 
Reparations Commission was good enough 
for him. - His real office was under his hat. 
Never was it his place to stand on the 
front steps giving out interviews. He was 
back in the works keeping abreast with 
production or out making new friendships 
or strengthening old ones. 

We had no official part in the. Repara- 
tions Commission or in any of the great 
conferences where Premiers, Foreign Min- 
isters and their. coteries of diplomatic, 
financial and economic © experts. fore- 
gathered. Mr. Boyden, who was Logan’s 
chief, sat in unofficially at the meetings of 
the Reparations Commission. He had 
no authority except to look on. But, by 
the very nature of his position as a neutral 
amidst the warring elements, he was a 
useful arbiter, while Logan was always 
on the sidelines. 

Increasingly, his name erept into dis- 
patches home; for he could not altogether 
keep off the front steps. 


“Who is this Colonel Logan, anyway?” 
Senators asked. Mr. Palmer recalls that 


en 


MOTHER | 


=. +. 


You will find these letters on many 
tools by which electricity works. 
They are on great generators used 
by electric light and power com- 
panies. They are on electric lamps 
and on tiny motors that make hard 
housework easy. By such tools 
electricity dispels the dark and lifts 
heavy burdens off human shoulders. 
Heneé the letters G-E are more 
than a trade mark. They are an 
emblem of service. 


(a 


HIS is the test of a suc- 
cessful mother—she 
puts first things first. 
She does not give to 
sweeping the time that 
belongs to her children. 


An electric motor runs a vacuum 
cleaner for less than 2 cents an hour. 


She does not give to wash- 
ing the time that belongs 
to her children. 


An electric motor runs a washing 
machine for 3 cents an hour. 


She does not rob the 
evening hours of their 
comfort because her 
home is dark. 


To light aroom splendidly, accord- 
ing to modern standards, costs less 
than 5 cents an hour. 


Men are judged success- 
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ful according to their 
power to delegate work. 
Similarly thewise woman 
delegates to electricity all 
that electricity can do. 


She cannot delegate the 
one task most important. 
Human lives are in her 
keeping; their future is 


. molded by her hands and 


heart. No lesser duties 
should interfere with the 
supreme duty of having 
plenty of time with the 
children. 


Certainly no household 
drudgery should distract 
her, for this can be done 
by electricity at a cost of 
a few cents an hour. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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It takes healthy gums 
to keep healthy teeth 


xy 


He ws, 
**t00 busy 


rt told 
late! 


Re 


4 out of 5 


now lose 


‘The law of averages is immu- 
table. Dental statistics prove 
that fourout of everyfive over 
40—and thousands younger, 
too—are marred by Pyorrhea. 
Do you want to escape? 


Her mirro 
her to? 


; 


If you neglect your gums—let them 
get in a “run-down” condition— 
you may soon be numbered among 
Pyorrhea’s countless vittims. 


Bleeding gums are Nature’s first 
warning. Then the gums begin to 


recede, lose that rich, healthy pink 


color. Poisons collect in pus pockets 
and often drain through the entire 
system. Inthe final stages the teeth 
loosen and fall out. 


Take no chances—use Forhan’s 
If used in time and used consistently, For- 
han’s will prevent Pyorrhea, or check its 
progress —something ordinary tooth pastes 
are powerless to do. It contains just the 
right proportion of Forhan’s Astringent (as 
used by the dental profession in the treat- 
ment of Pyorrhea). It is safe, efficient and 
pleasant-tasting. Even if you don’t care to 
discontinue your favorite dentifrice, at 
least start using Forhan’s once a day. 


Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; it checks 
Pyorrhea. Thousands have found it beneficial 
for years. For your own sake ask for Forhan's 
For theGums. All druggists, 35c and 6oc intubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


orhar 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
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R AN SS 
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SS 


she neglected 
the greatest ,, 
“peauty secret 


A little care 
would have 
saved them 


closest attention un- 
der the water-line, so 
do your teeth under 
the gum-line 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


at the time the Senate was in a very 
‘‘ipreconcilable’’ mood, the feeling seemed 
to be: 


Let Europe stew! Keep out! And this 
Logan was an Army officer on the regular 
list! That was not unofficial. It was 
official. The War Department was told to 
transfer him. But Logan knew that if he 
could be of any service to his country, it 
was right where he was. He resigned from 
the Army. He was up in the air for a while. 

Logan out of touch with reparations! 
‘“Ask Logan!’’ would not have an answer. 
The continuity of expert information on 
the most vital of subjects was broken. The 
State Department, the President and all on 
the ‘‘inside’ of international relations 
at home and abroad realized how valuable 
he was. Europeans, too, wanted him back. 
He was reattached as a civilian and again 
onhis old job. It was not for him to quarrel 
about salary, as he had an inherited in- 
come of his own. 

“‘Tt’ll come along!”’ he kept saying. And 
it was coming. 

America might politically keep out of 
Europe, but economically she was always 
in. She wanted Europe’s markets. The 
economic interests of the whole world 
hungered for a stabilizing settlement of the 
question to which both France and Ger- 
many could agree. How could France and 
Germany ever be led to agree upon any- 
thing? 

Obviously, as no one knew so well as 
Logan, guesswork must end and Germany’s 
exact capacity to pay must be established. 
Then she must pay what she could after 
the mark had been stabilized. But no 
plan worked out by the experts of any 
European nation would be trusted by the 
others. Together, they could agree on no 
plan. 

With the mood at last ripe for his coming, 
as our State Department knew through its 
channels of information, Europe must 
turn for an arbiter to that old neutral and 
‘associate,’ America. Our political de- 
tachment now served a good world end. 
And the Americans who came to the task 
must be the right kind. We sent Dawes, 
whom Hurope already knew; we sent Owen 
Young, a genius of industrial organization. 
Diplomacy must go hand in hand with 
technical ability. 

By this time our reparations delegation 
had become so ‘‘associate’’ that Logan was 
about all there was left of it. He was the 
bat-boy on the bench whence all the batters 
had fled; the caretaker on the premises 
after the evacuation. That really made 
his position so much the stronger. The 
more he had under his hat and the less in 
the offices and on the front steps, the better. 
If the Dawes Committee failed, the last 
resort had failed.. How long it would take 
them to resolve the European economic 
muddle into order, no one cared to guess. 

“Tt will come along!”’ 

At his service Dawes had in Logan the 
walking text of information of all that had 
happened since he had left Europe. Young, 
who was new to Europe, had all Logan’s 
nine years of experience at his command. 

Yet to be settled was the payment of the 
costs of our Army of Occupation and the 
damages Germany owed us. When Logan, 
with Ambassador Kellogg, signed an agree- 
ment on this with the other Powers, he 
was undeniably on the front steps and under 
a spotlight of personal triumph. Some 


‘Senators are worried lest that agreement 
ties us up to enforcing the provisions of 
the Dawes plan. Secretary Hughes said 
not. As for Logan, even when on the 
front steps, he does not talk for publi- 
cation. 

During the war, when Logan was asked 
to put down at the end of every day his 
actions and his policy for the day as source 
material for the future war history, he 
replied: 

“Tf I took the time to tell all that went 
on in my mind. I would have no time to do 
my work.’ The answer exprest the man. 

How could he or any one express all 
that has been under Logan’s hat for the 
last ten years? 


WHERE THE TELEPHONE IS STILL 
A MARVEL 


BSURD tho it appears, there are 
people living in England to-day who 
don’t know a telephone when they see one. 
During the Exposition at Wembly, so we 
read, a respectable-looking and seemingly 
well-educated Briton noticed a row of 
telephones on a table, fixt one eye at the 
transmitter of the nearest instrument, and 
gazed long and earnestly into it as if it had 
been a spy-glass. Evidently the view 
failed to come up to his expectations, for 
he tried instrument after instrument in the 
same way, and regretfully walked off in 
quest of more thrilling entertainment. 
The London Telegraph and Telephone 
Journal relates the story, and in the 
Southwestern Telephone News we find an 
article whose author has collected tele- 
phone yarns as delightful from all over the 
world. He begins by giving us a story of 
Donald MaeMillan’s about the telephone 
among the Eskimos: 


As the warm sun of the short Northern 
summer melted the snow over the former 
camping-ground of a previous expedition, 
Mr. MacMillan discovered considerable 
debris, including some wire and one old 
telephone mouthpiece. His Eskimo com- 
panion showed intense interest in the 
white man’s explanation of the use of the 
telephone. When the explorer turned 
in for a few hours’ sleep the ingenious 
native tried his hand at telephone line 
construction. 


The Dollar Ansco uses regular roll 
film, It takes pictures sizer 5gx 24. 
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an Ansco camera for 


ND it’s a real, honest-to- 

goodness camera, too! 

The Dollar Ansco uses regu- 

lar roll-flm. In fact, it’s the 

only roll-film box camera for 
$1.00 in the world. 


Pictures? You just ought 
to see what good, sharp pic- 
tures the Dollar Ansco takes! 
Youll be simply amazed. 
Maybe you will buy a Dollar 
Ansco for your boy or girl, as 
a simple, inexpensive camera 
for them to start with, before 
they know anything about 
photography. But you’ll 


Try the No. 1 Juniorette Ready-Set— 


a dandy picture-taker 


(Remember this ts merely a printed 
reproduction of the real photograph.) 


The picture above 
is the exact size you 
get with the Dollar 
Ansco—sharp pic- 
tures that make 
dandy enlargements. 


Think of buying a camera that’s 


only $1.00! 


probably end by keeping an 
extra one around the house 
for your own use. The Dollar 
Ansco is a strongly built little 
camera that gets good pic- 
tures every single time. 


This is just ome camera, in 
this whole famous line, that 
is unique because of its low 
price. For dasco always has 
stood for the best quality in 
the photographic field. 


Go to the dealer nearest you 
who carries the best cameras 
and film and ask to see the 
Ansco models. 
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But why shouldn’t this camera take splendid pictures—all the Ready- 
Set models do! Here’s why— 


All Ansco Ready-Set models have a universal or “fixed” focus, 
which means you don’t have to judge distance. There are only two 
shutter speeds, time and instantaneous. When set on “time,” the 
opening automatically becomes smaller. These special features make 
the Juniorette Ready-Set one ofthe best and easiest cameras to use 
that you can buy. It costs only $10.50. 

Other Ready-Set Models are the No. 1-A Ready-Set for 2% x 414 
pictures at $13.50 and the Vest Pocket Ready-Set for 1° x 2% pic- 
tures at $8.50. 


Along the bleak Arctic coast ran a 
straggling row of split boards about five 
feet high, from which was festooned a 
couple of hundred yards of wire. A single 
telephone mouthpiece dangled at one end 
of the line, and before it stood a solitary 
Eskimo. Into this improvised telephone he 
shouted a few words in his native language, 
then ran madly along the pole line, clapped 
the far end of the wire to his ear, and 


The No. x Juniorette 
Ready-Set costs only 
$ro.50. It takes pic- 
tures site 24x 3M. 


listened for his own message. All he Illustrated catalog sent free on request. ganar Coupon—\ 
heard was the wind whistling over the ice- i Emerein our dealer | —!! 
° 7 4 Useon ly you worn 

bound waters along the grim Northwest “9 § cannot SUPPIY > eae ee enh 
coast of Greenland. So—now— it S edsy beter} ar opRODUCTS = 

Disappointed, but still hopeful, _ the : \ ANSE atom, N ¥- ne checked. 1 ePF 
Eskimo returned to the mouthpiece. to get good pictures Gea cags mend DE Ee arr i 
Evidently feeling that he had not sprinted \ gee Ansco camer jyiorett pric 
quite fast enough the first time, he repeated i (One Dollar iS eady-Se A esis it size 
the process with an extra burst of speed, H a) ON§30-5. (o A r propOre ignst Amsco SP 
only to be disappointed again. Just then AN S ( . () ‘ oO st B 2 PT ae eres 
there appeared around the corner of the ge ci Sen ane oe 
hut the white explorer who had given him SO Nc nee an 3.5 Cine 
the scrap wire and the old mouthpiece. CAMERAS &SPEEDEX FILM we padese.« 09 “8 8 ce 523 H 
Immediately the Eskimo ceased his efforts, H as . 
and laughingly remarked that he knew the H 


white man was lying when he told about 
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| his employer. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


the telephone, for nobody could talk 
through a wire that had no hole in it! 


From Egypt comes a story savoring 
strongly of antiquity: 


An enterprising merchant on the banks 
of the Nile had a telephone installed in the 
back room behind his store. As he hap- 
pened to be in front waiting on a customer 
when the telephone bell rang for the first 
time, he sent his shop assistant to answer it. 
But, alas, the shop assistant, tho anxious 
to please, had but little acquaintance with 
modern systems of electrical communica- 
tion. Upon answering the telephone he 
learned that some one wished to speak to 
Whereupon, this obliging 
young man immediately cut the wire and 
earried the telephone bodily into the front 
room so that the merchant might talk 
through it without leaving the counter. 


Several years ago a telephone service 
was established in a little town in Arabia 


| | and we are told: 


One of the more progressive Arab shop- 


‘keepers had a telephone installed in his 


place of business. Interested in the 
novelty of the device, he went to answer his 
first incoming eall with a glow of pleasurable 
anticipation. Picking up the receiver, he 
recoiled in dismay as it poured into his ear 
an unintelligible torrent of Greek. The 
Arab, being entirely ignorant of the Greek 
language, replied in Arabic. But the man 
at the other end of the wire proved to be 
wholly unacquainted with that tongue, and 
after some ineffectual efforts at conversa- 
tion, he rang off. The Arab at once betook 
himself in high dudgeon to the telephone 
office. ‘‘Look here,’’ he said to the 
manager, “I want you to take out my 
telephone and put in a new one right away. 
I speak only Arabie and I want a telephone 
that speaks Arabic. The one you’ve given 
me talks only Greek, and I don’t under- 
stand a word it says!” 

The fact that the telephone ‘‘speaks 
every language’’ has been a cause of sur- 
prize to simple souls the world over. Years 
ago when the telephone was first introduced 
into that part of Oklahoma which was then 
the Indian Territory, the Cherokees 
gathered in awesome silence to ‘‘see the 
wire talk.”” They were sufficiently im- 
prest when they heard the uncanny con- 
trivance speak with the tongue of the 
white man. When, however, it actually 
talked in the guttural tones of their own 
language thé¥ lost their traditional stolid- 
ity and actually became enthusiastic. 

Enthusiasm for the facility with which 
the telephone will transmit the various 
languages of the American Indians was not 
shared, however, by certain German in- 
telligence officers during the late war. 
On one occasion an American officer in a 
Western regiment had reason to believe 
that the Germans were tapping American 
wires along the front. There happened to be 
Indians in this particular command, and 
eight of them were detailed to telephone 
orders in Choctaw. The Kaiser’s code 
experts were distinguished specialists, but 
here was a flow of words that could not be 
deciphered. 


Others as well as the German savants 


| have been mystified by the telephone. 


The writer continues: 


The electrical transmission of intelligence 
in any form is sufficiently mysterious. It is 
only familiarity that has deadened the 
feeling of awe with which it was at first 
regarded even in the most civilized coun- 
tries. It is not surprizing that the wire 
systems should have been regarded with 
some perturbation in less favored lands. 

When it was first proposed to introduce 
the telegraph at Shanghai, serious objection 
was made by some of the natives on the 
ground that the Chinese god ‘‘Fungshui”’ 
would be seriously offended at the erection 
of poles projecting up into the air. Perhaps 
it is ‘‘Fungshui’ who punishes presump- 
tuous mortals by sending down upon them 
all the varieties of line trouble that harass 
telephone and telegraph men even to the 
present day. 

Another glimpse into the workings of the 
Oriental mind was afforded American tele- 
phone engineers a few years ago in Turkey. 
The opening of a new telephone exchange, 
these engineers declare, was made the ocea- 
sion for a celebration of ancient Mohamme- 
dan rites which seemed strangely out of 
keeping with the modernity of the switch- 
board. Islam being the state religion of 
Turkey, the Government took a hand and 
issued orders that facilities be provided for 
carrying out the religious ceremonial. 
Accordingly the American concern which 
had installed the telephone system was 
obliged to purchase two sheep, which were 
offered up and slaughtered as a sacrifice 
with all due pomp and circumstance. 

Even in so rationalistic a country as 
Japan the telephone has gathered about it 
certain taboos. Some telephone numbers 
are highly prized by the Japanese, while 
others are regarded as unlucky and are 
shunned by would-be subscribers. 

Even under normal conditions, before 
the telephone systems of Tokyo and 
Yokohama were wrecked by the earth- 
quake, telephone installations were ex- 
tremely hard to getin Japan. The Govern- 
ment telephone department had a tre- 
mendous waiting-list of applicants for 
service. Those who were lucky enough to 
have a telephone were allowed to sell their 
right to telephone service, and telephone 
numbers were freely dealt in on the stock 
exchange. They brought good prices, too, 
from people who could not wait indefinitely 
for their applications to be filled by the 
telephone authorities. Sometimes from 
$250 to $1,250 was paid for the right to 
have a _ telephone,—prices which seem 
almost unbelievable until one stops to 
realize how essential the telephone is to 
every modern business. Despite their 
modernity, however, the Japanese were 
reported to pay substantially higher prices 
for “‘lucky”’’ telephone numbers than for 
those not regarded as especially fortunate. 
“Wight,”’ for example, would bring a 
substantial bid, for it signifies prosperity 
and suecess to the Japanese. On the other 
hand, numbers symbolizing pain, unhappi- 
ness and death, such as ‘‘forty-two”’ or 
“‘forty-nine,’’ were exceedingly unpopular, 
and were usually reserved for public in- 
stitutions such as prisons, lunatic asylums 
or police stations. (All Americans who 
would not hesitate to sit down thirteen at 
a table on Friday the thirteenth are en- 
titled to smile at the Japanese belief in 
unlucky numbers.) 


A still more stringent taboo was enforced 
until recently in Mecea, we are told: 


For several years after the World War, 
King Hussein of Hedjaz reigned. over 
Mecca, famous for centuries as the holy 
city of the Mohammedans. According to 
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The illustration shows a detail of a house 
at Taunton, Massachusetts, built about 
1790. Note the clearness and crisp- 


ness of the delicate mouldings 


and carving after more than 
a hundred and thirty 
years’ exposure to 

the weather. 


One Sure Way of Getting 
Genuine White Pine Lumber 


HEN aman orders White 

Pine lumber today there 
is likely to be a question in his 
mind as to whether or not he is 
getting the real thing. 


There are only three kinds of 
wood that are genuine White 
Pine. But several other kinds 
are sold as White Pine. 


Now for certain specific uses 
—as for patterns and templates 
and for exposed architectural 
details—no other wood can ap- 
proach the service that White 
Pine gives. 


Nature has given White Pine 
qualities no other wood pos- 
sesses. It works easily with the 
grain or across the end of the 
grain; it holds its shape without 


warping or twisting or “grain 
raising;”’ it holds a tight joint; 
it is durable under exposure to 
the weather. 


HAT is why architects 

and pattern makers insist 
on Genuine White Pine. And 
that they may be sure that they 
are getting it the Weyerhaeuser 
Mills are now marking each 
piece of the better grades of 
White Pine with a species- 
mark, ““Genuine White Pine.” 


You can see the mark and 
know that you are getting the 
value you pay for—each piece 
guaranteed genuine at its source 
—made, seasoned and finished 
under the Weyerhaeuser stand- 
ards of fine manufacture. 


You will find, too, that your 
lumber dealer welcomes the 
Weyerhaeuser species-mark on 
his Genuine White Pine as proof 
of the integrity of his service to 
you. It is an added assurance to 
him that his White Pine will 
give you complete satisfaction. 


Where special conditions re- 
quire it, the Weyerhaeuser 
organization offers the co-oper- 
ation of the Weyerhaeuser 
Service Man, who will advise 
with you on the kinds and 
grades best adapted to your re- 
quirements—and then see that 
you get them. 


If your local lumber dealer 
cannot supply you with Weyer- 
haeuser Guaranteed—Genuine 
White Pine—write us. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 


these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 
branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 2694 University Ave., St. Paul; and with 


representatives throughout the country. 
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Your Bookseller Has Them 


Adrian, Mich.—Sheffield’s. : 

Akron, 0.—Akron News Co.; M. O'Neil Co.; 
Robinson’s Book Store. 

Albany, N. Y.—R. Fred Clapp, Jr.; John 
Skinner; Jos. Green; John A. Lavender. 

Albia, Ia.—Gibbon’s Novelty Shop. ‘ 

Albuquerque, New Mex.—Strong’s Book 
Store; New Mexico Book Store. 

Allentown, Pa.—Shafer’s; Hess’; Art & Book 


Shop. 

Altecea Pa.—H. W. McCartney. 

Ames, Ia.—Reynolds & Iverson; College Book 
Store. 

Anaconda, Mont.—Copper City Coml> Co.; 
Standard Pub. Co. : 
Anderson, Ind.—Decker Bros.; Cosmopolitan 

Book Store. . 

Annapolis, Md.—George J. Davis. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Slater’s Book Shop; Geo, 
Wahtr. f 
Appleton, Wis.—P. M. Conkey & Co.; Petti- 

bone-Peabody Co. 

Ardmore, Okla.—Doyle’s Book Store. 

Asheville, N. C_.—Brown’s; Rogers’. 

Ashland, 0.—The Garber Co. 

Astoria, Ore.—Utsinger News Co. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Cole Book Co.; Lester Book & 
Stationery Co.; Miller’s Book Store; South- 
ern Book Capeery 

Atlantic City, 
& McKee 


Baltimore, 
Medical Staliil 
q 


Bangor, Me.—Dil y 
Batavia, N. Y.—MacGreevey-Slegh 
Bath, Me.—Shaw’s Book Store. 
Baton Rouge, La.—MeNeel Sty 
Battle Creek, Mich.—Fisher’ 
Bay City, Mich.—Edw. E. 
Beaumont, Tex.—E. Szafir 
Bellingham, Wash.—Deerw 
Beloit, Wis.—Bredesen Br 
Berkeley, Cal—Associat 
Store; Sather Gate Boo! 
Berlin, N. H.—The Book 
Billings, Mont.—McDowe 
Binghamton, N. Y.—Fowl 
Hills, McLean & Haskin 


Bismarck, N. D.—Harris & C 
Bloomington, Ill—W. B. Reed & 
Bloomington, Ind.—City Book & 
Bluefield, W. Va.—Lemkuhl-Sheppa: 


Boston, Mass.—De Wolfe & Fiske Co.; 
Corner Book Store; Jordan-Marsh Co.; 
R. H. White & Co.; Lauriat’s. 

Bowling Green, Ky.—Bowling Green Store. 

Bozeman, Mont.—Phillips Book Store. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—Chamberlain & Shrop- 
shire Co. 

Bristol, Va.—Kemble-Cochran Co. 

Brockton, Mass.—Bernard Saxton. 

Brooklyn, N.Y.—Abraham & Straus; Loeser’s; 
Ventres’; Kleinteich’s; Womrath Stores. 

Brunswick, Ga.—Glover Bros. 

Brunswick, Me.—F. W. Chandler & Son. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Ulbrich Co.; J. N. Adam & 
Co.; Wm. Hengerer Co.; Adam, Meldrum 
& Anderson; Aries Book Shop; Besser’s. 

Burlington, lowa—Gnahn’s Book Store. 

Burlington, Vt.—McAuliffe Paper Co. 

Butte, Mont.—B. E. Calkins Co. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Amee Bros.; Phillips’. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.— MacGreevey-Sleght- 
DeGraff. 

Canton, O.—Lester De Weese; The News 
Exchange Co. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Osterloh’s Book Store. 

Casper, Wyo.—Casper Staty. Co.; Mills Co. 

Cedar Falls, Ia.—Cross & Co. 

Cedar Rapids, Ja.—Hanson-Holden Co.; 
Morris Sanford Co. 

Chambersburg, Pa.—Howard Yeager, 

Champaign, Ill—lLloyd’s; University of 
Illinois Supply Store; W. Lewis & Sons. 

Charleston, S. C.—Legerton & Co. 

Charleston, W. Va.—S. Spencer Moore Co. 

Charlotte, N. C_.—Brockman’s. 

eile Va.—Anderson Bros.; * Co- 


Dp. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Payne’s; Stapp’s. 
Cheney, Wash.—Normal Book Store. 
Cheyenne, Wyo.—Klein’s, 

Chester, Pa.—Spencer Sta. Co. 

Chicago, Ill—Brentano’s, Inc.; Marshall 
Field’s; Powner’s; A. Kroch Co.; The Boston 
Store; Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; Riddle & 
Wunderle Co.; Liebeck’s; Economy Book 
Shop; Geo. M. Chandler; Geo. Engelke; 
Greenwood’s ‘The Fair”; The W. P. Bles- 
sing Co.; Univ. of Chicago Bookstore; Pres. 
Bd. of Pub.; The Pilgrim Press; The 
Methodist Book Concern; Amer. Baptist 
Pub. Soc.; Fleming H. Revell Co.; Wood- 
worth’s Book Store; HE. W. A. Rowles Co,; 
Davis Dry Goods Co.; Womrath’s Book 
Shops. 


Cincinnati, O.—Stewart & Kidd Co.; The 
James Book Store; Pounsford’s; McAlpin’s; 


Pogue’s; Univ. Book Store; Metho, Book- 
Concern; Pres. Board of Pub. 
Circleville, O.—Weldon’s Book Store. 
Clarksburg, W. Va.—James & Law Co. 
Cleveland, O.—Burrows Bros. Co.; Korner & 
Wood Co.; Richard Laukhuff; Powners’ 
Book Store; May Co.; Arcade Book Shop; 
Wm. Taylor Sons; University Book Store; 
Halle Bros.; Higbee Book Shop; Barker's. 
Clinton, Ia.—Backus Art Store. 
Cohoes, N. Y.—F. Steenbergh. 
Colorado Springs, Colo.—‘‘ Grimwoods”’; E. B. 
Beeson; Pikes Peak Book & Staty. Co. 
Columbia, Mo.—Lucas Bros’.; Scott's. 
Columbia, $. C.—State Book Store. 
Columbus, Ga.—The White Co. 
Columbus, Ind.—Geo. H. Cummins. 
Columbus, 0.—McClelland & Co.; Pettibone- 
McLean Co.; College Book Store; A. H, 
Bergener; Columbus Book Exchange. 
Concord, N. H.—Idson C, Nastman Co. 
Corvallis, Ore.—University Co-op. Store, 
Council Bluffs, Ia.—Bushnell Book Store. 
Covington, Ky.—John R. Choppins Co. 
Craw‘ordsville, Ind.—Hammet Book Shop. 
Cumberland, Md.—Fulton’s;White&Ankeney. 
Dallas, Ore.-—J. H. Hayter. 
Dallas, Tex.—Lamar & Barton; J. D. Van 
Finkle Walto- Co.; Saager Bros. 


n, 
Kumler Co.; Ev: 


Bellamy Co.; Her- 

Pry Goods Co,; A. T. Lewis 

~ H, Kistler Staty. Co.; Pratt Book 

§; Publication Book Store; The Bookery. 

© Moines, Ia.—Miller’s; Younker’s; Harris- 

Emery Co.; McNamara Office Supply Co.; 
iversity Book Bae Hyman’s, 


. Hudson Co.; Den- 
Co.; Powner’s. 
helps- Dodge. 
- C. E. Fitz- 


en'8; Dow 
Douglas, Ariz. 


Block Store; 


Staty. Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Eau 
Elgin, Il.—Cowling’s 
Elkhart, Ind.—Timmi 
Ellsworth, Me.—Miss 


Co; 
El Paso, Tex.—El P, 
fer; Norton Bro y/ 
Emporia, Kan. Woods; Eckdall 
aty. Co. 

Ore; Erie D, G. Co.; 
& Richardson; The Book 


Eugene, Ore.—University of Oregon Co-op. 

Eureka, Cal.—C. O. Lincoln Co. 

Evanston, Ill—William 8. Lord, Inc.; H. E. 
Chandler & Co. 

Evansville, Ind.—Fowler, Dick & Walker; 
Smith & Butterfield Co.; Fisher's; Geupel 
Bros.; Conner’s. 

Fargo, N. D.—Globe-Gazette Printing Co. 

Flint, Mich.—M.-E. Carlton Co. 

Fort Collins, Colo.—Evans’; Miller’s. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—Stevens & Hogan Co, 

Fort Smith, Ark.—A. H. Morrow; Boston 
Store. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—Lehman’s; Baade Keil Co. 
Wolfe & Dessaur. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—E. R. Conner Co.; “Fair.” 

Fresno, Cal.—C. T. Ccarley, Inc.; C. A. Sta- 
ples; Fresno Book Shop. 

Galesburg, Ill.—Stromberg & Tenny; Temple 
& Carroll; O. T. Johnson Co. 

Galveston, Tex.—Purdy’s; Ohlendorf’s. 

Gary, Ind.—The Tribe of ‘‘K,” Ine. 

Geneva, N. Y.—B. W. Scott Book & Art Store. 

Golden, Colo.—F. R. Robinson. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—R. B. Griffith. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—E. Higgins Co.; Ray- 
mer’s; Trankla’s, 

Great Falls, Mont.—McKee Stationery Co. 

Greensboro, N. C.—Wills Book & Staty. Co. 

Greenville, Miss.—The Gift Shop. 

Creenville, Pa.—Ndwin T. Beatty & Son. 

Greenville, 8. C._—W. H. Houston & Bro. 

Greeneville, Tenn.—Lancaster & Co. 

Guthrie, Okla.—The Owl Drug Store. 

Hagerstown, Md.—R. M. Hays & Bros. 

Hamilton, O.—H. Wuebbold & Co.; Todd 
Staty. & Ptg. Co. 

Hanover, Pa.—J. W. Fischer & Co. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—Aurand’s Old Book Store; 
Cotterel-Ebner Co.; Pomeroy’s Inc. 

Hartford, Conn.—G. F, Warfield Co.; G. Fox 
& Co.; Brown, Thompson & Co.; Hobby 
Shop; Edwin Valentine Mitchell; Wise, 
Smith Co. 

Hastings, Nebr.—B. M. Simms. 

Haverhill, Mass.—Mitchell & Co. 

Hays, Kan.—R. 8. Markwell. 

Helena, Ark.—“Cartwright’s.” 

Helena, Mont.—Montana Book & Sta. Co.; 
Dundas Office Supply Co. 

Hillsdale, Mich.—Sheffield Book Shop. 

Hollywood, Calif—Hollywood Book Store; 
The Hollywood Stat’y Co. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Fitagerald Book & Art Co. 


Language. 


Hot Springs, Ark.—Steiglor Bros.; C. H. 
Weaver & Co.; Wyatt Book Store. 


Houston, Tex.—T. Pillot Co.; Parrish Book 
& Sta. Co. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Trout’s; Stewart’s, 
Hutchinson, Kan.—Book & Art Store. 
Idaho Falls, Ida.—Geo. M. Scott. 


Independence, Kan.—J. O. Yeager; Callahan 
Book Store. 


Independence, Mo.—H. R. Mills & Son. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—W. K. Stewart Co.; L. S. 
Ayres & Co.; Indianapolis Book & Staty. 
Co.; Pettis D. G. Co.; Kautz Stat, Co.; 
Kiger & Co.; Capitol Book Co.; Beach’s 
Book Shop, 

Towa City, Ia.—Univ. Bookstore; Ries’. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—The Corner Book Store, 
R. C. Osborne & Co. 

Jackson, Mich.—A. Graver. 

Jacksonville, Fla—H. & W. B. Drew Co, 

Janesville, Wis.—James Sutherland & Son. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—J. E. Crouch. 

Johnstown, Pa—Wm. B. Waters & Bro.; 
Penn. Traffic Co. 

Joliet, IllL—Henley-Relyea; Joliet Book Co. 

Joplin, Mo.—J, W. King; T. W. Osterloh. 

Junction City, Kan.—Edward H. Shane. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Beecher, Kymer & Pat- 
terson; Gilmore Bros. 

Kankakee, Il]_—Kankakee Book Store; 
Rondy's Book Store. 

Kansas City, Kan.—Dougherty Staty. Co.; 

J. C. Rawles & Co.: Tibbs’. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Doubleday, Page Book 
Shop; Emery, Bird, Thayer D. G. Co.; 
Cramer’s; Kansas City Book Exchange; 
Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc.; Fred Harvey; 
Meth. Book Concern; Jones’. 

Kewanee, Ill—Lyman & Co. 

Kirkville, Mo.—W. D. Bledsoe. 


Sapphire Blue Flexible Fabrikoid Binding 


Gold Lettering and Ornamentation; 
Bible Paper; Marbled Edges; Indexed; 9 ins. High; 65% ins. Wide 


ONLY %6.00! 


Greatest Dictionary Value Ever Offered 


It Answers a 


The New Treasure Chest of the English 
The Newest and Largest 


Abridged Dictionary Published—at 
an Unparalleled Value-Giving Price. 


Weight 3 lbs. 5 oz. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—Miller Store; Doll’s; Hill- 
MeTeer Co. 

Kokomo, Ind.—W. H. Turner Co. 

Laconia, N. H.—‘‘Maher’s.” 

La Crosse, Wis.—Hoeschler Bros.; Weis’. 

Lafayette, Ind—The Ray M. Southworth 
Co.; W. H. Zinn Co.; Decker Bros. 

Lancaster, Pa—L. B. Herr & Son; The Barr 
Book Shop. 

Lansing, Mich.—John F, Crotty; Emery’s. 

Laramie, Wyo.—Campus Book Store. 

Lawrence, Kan.—University Book Store. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—S. H. Kiser. 

Lebanon, Ill—Lebanon Drug Co. 

Lebanon, Pa.—Bollman’s; Dutweiler’s. ~ 

Lewiston, Ida.—IKling’s; Schick & Howe. 

Lewiston, Me.—Berry Paper Co. 

Lexington, Ky.—Univ. Book Store; Veach’s. 

Lincoln, Ncb.—Miller & Paine; H. Herpol- 
sheimer Co.; Lincoln Book Store; College 
Book Store; Co-Operative Bookstore. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Allsopp & Chapple. 

Lynden, Wash.—Y. H. Trompe. 

Logansport, Ind.—Seybold D. G. Co.; Neff’s. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Fowler Bros.; Holmes 
Book Co.; Jones Book Store, Inc.; C, C 
Parker; Powner’s Book Store; Dawson’s 
Book Shop; Broadway Dept. Store; ‘‘Bul- 
locks”; A. Hamburger & Sons; University 
Book Store; A. E. Little & Co.; Robinson’s; 
H. 8. Crocker Co., Inc. 


Louisville, Ky.—W. K. Stewart Co.; Kauf- 
man-Straus Co., Inc.; Stewart D. G. Co.; 
Ye Olde Book Stalle; Baptist Book Con- 
cern; J. P. Morton Co. 

Lynchburg, Va.—J. P. Bell & Co., Inc. 

Lynn, Mass.—R. S. Bauer Co.; Jerry Cos- 
tello; T. W. Rogers Co. 

Macon, Ga.—Brown’s Book Store. 

Madison, Wis.—University Cooperative Co.; 
Moseley Book Co.; Brown Book Shop; The 
Book Corner, 


IN THE 


It is indispensable, taking the burden off parents’ shoulders 
- by giving clear answers to the 


asked by the young folks. 


IN THE SCHOOL 


It is the popular authority with teachers and pupils, its 
convenient size, modernity and immense scope making an 


irresistible appeal. 


The Practical Standard Dictionary 


is an unequaled achievement in abridged dictionary making 


—a truly marvelous book of 


being the largest and latest abridgment of the colossal 
— Funk & Wagnalls Unabridged New Standard Dictionary 


which cost over $1,500,000.00 


New from Cover to Cover 


The Funk & Wagnalls Practical 
Standard Dictionary eanes the very 
newest words and phrases in our lan- 
Guage, such as cudlometer, book value, 

ail Eireann, milline, radiobroadcasting, 
radiophone, synura, vactuphone, vario- 
counler, vitamin, etc. It brings to you 
the very newest meanings of old terms 

and bi you down-to-th -minute 
information on all the changes taking 
place in our language. 


Contains 2,500 Illustrations 


And these illustrations really illustrate 
—they mean something. Prepared by 
skilled artists, accurate t»> the finest 
detail, and passed upon by experts in 
various sciences and arts, they bear the 
stamp of authority. 


A Dictionary That Answers 
Every Purpose 


In schools, in business offices, in 
homes—for physicians, doctors, law- 
yers, writers—for public speakers, stu- 
dents, men of affairs—for club women, 
business women, society women, and 
women directing home aftairs—for 
poner who are training their children 

that priceless accomplishment, the 
correct use of our language—for all who 
speak, read, or write English, or who 
desire to do so, this volume will prove a 
never-failing guide of sterling worth. 


OTHER BINDINGS OF THE SAME GREAT BOOK: 


Buckram $6.00, net; Postpaid $6.32. 
Full Flexible Leather, Gold-edge P 


Sold at all Bookstores or Order Direct on Coupon in Corner 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New Yorlx 


Manhattan, Kans.—Endicott’s Book Store. 
Manitowoc, Wis.—J. Bigel & Sons; Fechter’s. 
Mankato, Minn.—Loren Clark. 
Marion, 0.—Chas G. Wiant. 
Massillon, O.—E. F. Bahney Co, 
| McMinnville, Ore. —Harper Jamieson, 
Memphis, Tenn.—Clarke’ 8; Taylor's; Lowen- 
stein’s Department Store, 
Merrill, Wis.—Mead’s Book Store, 
Miami, Fla—Wm. Burdine’s Sons; Commu- 
nity "Book Shops, Inc. 
Middletown, Conn.—Hazen’s Book Store. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Gray’s; DesForges’; Cas- 
par’s; Boston Store; Diederick- Schaefer Co.; 
The H. H. West Co.; Hampel’s. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Power's; Dayton’s; 
Dona dson’s; Nathaniel McCarthy; Perine 
Book Co.; Augsburg Pub. House; The 
Williams Sta. Co.: Minnesota Cooperative 
Co.; Mabel Ulrich’s Book Shop. 
Missoula, Mont.—Missoula Mercantile Co. 
Mobile, Ala.—L. Hammel D. G. Co.; Reiss 
Mercantile Co.; Van Antwerp Drug Corp. 
Modesto, Cal —L. M. Morris. 
Moline, Il—Carlson Brothers, Inc. 
Monmouth, IIL. —Wirtz’s; |, McQuiston’s. 
Montgomery, Ala.— ‘Fair.’ 
Morgantown, W. Va.—Scherr’s. 
Moscow, Ida.—Sherfey's Book Store. 
Muncie, Ind.—C. A. Penzel. 
Muskegon, Mich.—Seeger’s; Daniel's. 
Muskogee, Okla.—Chicago Book Store; 
Indian Trading Co. 
Nashville, Tenn.—Presbyterian Book Store; 
Lamar & Barton; Zibart Bros.; Mill's. 
Newark, N. J.—L. "Bamberger & Co., Hahne 
& Co.; Plaut & Co.; The Baker Printing Co.; 
Doubleday, he i Book Shop; Grover ‘Bros, 


Newark, 0.—T. M. Edmiston; Scott's. 
New Bedford, Hise —H. S. Hutchinson & 
Co.; G. L. Brig 


New Brunswick, a3 iP Pees Reed's. 
New Castle, Pa. Chas. T. Metzler Co. 


a le 


illion Questions 


HOME 


thousand and one questions 


information and knowledge, 


to produce! 


Highly Endorsed 


Elmer Elsworth Brown, Chancellor 
New York University, New York. “A 
marvel of condensation, range, and up- 
to-dateness.”’ 


P.L. Campbell, A.B, LL.D., President 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon: 
“More nearly meets the needs of the 
average person than any dictionary 
I have seen before." 


Ernest F. Amy, M.A., Ph.K., Pro- 
Jessor of English, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
tersity, Delaware, Ohio. ‘I find myself 
referring to it constantly instead of to 
the unabridged.” 


E. A. Alderman, PAD. LEL.D., 
D.C.L., President University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va.: ‘In its scholarship, 
convenience, and usefulness, it is one 
of the best dictionaries now existing.” 


Marvelous Value 


Think of it! This matchless diction- 
ary—the newest, and the largest 
abridged dictionary published—for a 
total of only $6.32 (carriage prepaid), 
bound in Flexible Fabrikoid, printed on 
Bible paper from new clear type. With 
thumb-notch index! Don’t delay! Get 
your copy at once. 


Cloth $5.00 net; Postpaid $5.32 
aper, Boxed, $7.50; Postpaid, $7.74 


New Haven, Conn.—E. P. Judd Co.; Whit- 


lock’s; Shartenberg’s. 


New Orleans, La.—S. D. Siler; F. F. Hansell; 


D. H. Holmes & Co.; Maison-Blanche. 
Newport News, Va.—Epes Stationery Co. 
Newton, Kans.—Phil M. Anderson. 


New York, N. Y.—Brentano’s; Macy's; Wana- 

maker's; Gimbel’s; Womrath’s 23 stores; 
Putnam's; 
McDevitt- 
Wilson Co.; The Sherwood Co,; Himebaugh 
& Browne; Doubleday, Page Book Shops (4) ; 


Bloomingdale's; Seribner’s; 
Dutton's; Harlem Book Co.; 


Lord & “Vaylors Fennsylvania Terminal 


Long Island Terminal, and 58 Wall St., and 


all good bookstores. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Geo. 8. Cowper, Inc. 


Norfolk, Va.—Wm. 
baum Book & Art Co.; 
Staty. Co.; Atlantic Book Stores. 

Northamp‘on, Mass,— 
Mompuibe Book Shop. 

Norwich, Conn.—The Cranston Co. 

Oakland, Cal._—Smith Bros.; Dewitt's, Inc.; 
Western Book & Tract. Co.; I. 
Co.; Edw. P. Taylor; 
Crocker Co., Inc. 

Ogden, Utah—Bramwell 
Store; Spargo’s Book Store. 

Oil City, Pa.—E. J. Delahoyde. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Oklahoma Book Co.; 
Stealey Book & Pub. 


Wigger Book Co.; 

Co.; Messenger Book Co.; Venable’s. 
Oldtown, Me.—Burnham Drug Co. 
Olympia, Wash.—The Book Store. 


Omaha, Neb.—Matthew's Book Store; Hay- 
den 'Bros.; Burgess-Nash Co.; Brandeis; 


Kieser’s. 
Orono, Me.—University Store Co. 
Orlando, Fla.—Carper’s Book Store. 
Oshkosh, Wis.—W. C. Gamble; Hein’s. 
Oskaloosa, Ia.—Central Book Store. 


Freeman & Son; Nus- 
Schaffer Book & 


Bridseman & Lyman; 


H. Barber 
Capwell’s; tae 


Book & Staty. 
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Name Is in This List 


Ottumwa, Ia.—J. G. Parks. 

Owatonna, Minn.—Gericke’s Drug Store. 

Paducah, Ky. —D. E. Wilson. 

Paris, Texas—Alexander Book Co. 

Pasadena, Cal.—A, C. Vroman, Inc.; Herbert; 
F, Brown; Jarvis & Prinz. 

Paterson, N. J.—Inglis Stationery Co.; Meyer 
Bros. ; White’s Book Shop; Quackenbush Co. 

Pendleton, Ore.—Frazier’s Book Store. 

re Fla.—Johnson’s Book Store; Rox 

tat; 

Bega Ill.—Block & Kuhl Co.; Jacquin & Co, 

Petersburg, Va.—T. S. Beckwith Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Wanamaker’s; Strawbridge 
& Clothier; Gimbel’s; Lit Bros,; Leary’s 
Book Store; Campion & Co.; Snellenberg’s; 
Archway Book Store; John Jos. McVey; 
Peter Reilly; Presbyterian Bcok Store; 
American Baptist Publication Society; 
Geo. W. Jacobs Co.; Charles Sessler; A. R. 
Womrath, Inc. 

Phoenix Ariz. —Berryhill Co.; The MeNeil Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jos. Horne C 0.; Jones Book 
Shop; Kaufmann’s; J. R. Weldn Co.; Har- 
rison J, Hays; W. B. Hodby; Kaufmann & 
Baer Co.; F. C. Herget; United Presbyterian 
Board of Pub.; Presbyterian Pook Store; 
Norman L. Kirkland Co.; Wm, G. Johns- 
ton Co. 

Plymouth, Mass.—A. S. Burbank. 

Pocatello, Ida.—Peck'’s Book Store. 

Pomona, Ca!'if.—Mckendrick Bros. 

Pontiac, Mich.—Brown Bros. 

Port Huron, Mich.—David McTaggart Co. 

Portland, Ind.—Armstrong Pub. Co. 

Portland, Me.—Loring, Short & Harmon; 
Owen Moore & Co.; Porteous, Mitchell & 
Braun. 

Portland, Ore.—J. K. Gill Co.; Meier & Frank 
Co.; Hyland's Book Store. 

Pottsville, Pa.—Mrs. Mary E. Miller. 

Prescott, Ariz.—Acker’s Book Store; Peter- 
son, Brooke & Steiner. 

Providence, R. I.—The R. L. James Book Co.; 
Preston & Rounds Co.; Callender, McAus- 
lin & Troup Co. 

Pullman, Wash.—Students Book Co.; 
Pharmacy, 

Quincey, II. ne F. Miller & Co. 

Raleigh, N. C.—Alfred Williams Co. 

Reading, Pa.—The Eagle Book Store; J. Geo. 

Hintz. 

Redlands, Cal.—Tucker Book & Staty. Co. 

Richmond, Ind.—Bartel Rohe & Rosa; Nich- 
olson & Bro. 

Richmond, Va.—Bell Book & Staty. Co.; 
Hunter & Co.; Miller & Rhodes, Inc.; Pres- 
byterian ee of Pub.; Lamar & Barton; 
L. P. Levy Co, 

Roanoke, Va —Caldwell-Sites; Roanoke Sta- 


tionery Co. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Scrantom’s Inc.; Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr Co.; Goldstein Book & 
Staty. Co.; Clarence W. Smith; E. W. 
Edwards & Son. 

Rockford, Ill.—D. J. Stewart Co.; Rockford 
Office Supply House. 

Rock Island, Ill—Augustana Book Concern; 
L. 8. McCabe & Co. 

Rockland, Me.—Fuller-Cobb, Inc.; 
Tuttle Book Co. 

Rome, Ga.—Rome Book Co.; Wyatt's. 

Rome, N. Y.—John H, Wilson. 

Rutland, Vi—Tuttle Company, Ine.; G. E. 
Chalmers. 

Sacramento, Cal.—W. F. Purnell; Wahl Sta- 
tioneryCo.; ;WeinstockLubinCo.,; Levinson’s. 

Sagi oa Mich. —Kelsey’'s; Connerry -Palmer 

; M. W. Tanner D. G. Co.; Swintoa Co. 

St. jonah, Mo.—W. Schroeder Book Store. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Doubleday, Page Pook Shop; 
Open Door Book Shop: Stix, Baor & Fuller; 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney’s; Famous « 
Barr D. G. Co.; Foster Book & Cigar Co.; 
Conrad Witter: Presb. Board of Pub.; 
Eden Pub. House; May Dept. Stores Co.} 
B. Herder’s, 

St. Paul Minn,—St. Paul Book & Staty. Co.; 
The Golden Rule; Crist Book Shop; Empo- 
rium Mere, Co, 

Salem, Mass,—Jerry Costello, 

Salem, Ore.—Patton Bros. 

Salina, Kan.—C, F. Porter & Co., 
ery Book & Staty. Co. 

Salisbury, Md.—White & Leonard. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Deseret Book Co.; 
Morgan-Bruce Co.; ; Pembroke Co. 

San Antonio, Tex.- ‘Roe’ 5 Tengg’ s; Moos’. 

San Diego, Cal.—Carpe nter’ 3; Hutton’s: 
Stephens’; Batterton’s. 

Sandusky, O.—C. F. Denzer Co. 

San Francisco, Cal.—*The White House”; 
The Emporium; Holmes’ (3 stores); Elder's; 
Neal, Stratford & Kerr; Robertson's; City of 
Paris D. G. Co. Book Dept.; H. 8. Crocker 
Co., Inc.; J. W. Stacey. 

San Jose, Cal.—Hill’s; Winch & Marshall. 

Santa Ana, Cal.—Santa Ana Book Store. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—Osborne’s Book Store; 
Ramona Book Store. 

Santa Rosa, Cal. ae s Book Store. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y.— L. Gray & Co, 

Savannah, Ga.—L aa Adler. 

Schenectady, N. Y.—H. 8. Barney Co.; Union 

Book Co,, Ine. 

Seranton, Pa.—Reisman’s Book _ Store; 
Seranton Dry Goods Co.; The Book Shop. 

Seattle, Wash.—Archway Book Store; Low- 
man & Hanford Co.; Lewis’s; Shorey's; 
“Bon Marche’; Univ. BookStore; Raymer’s; 
Frederick & Nelson; Linholm Book Store. 


Watts 


Huston, 


Montgom- 


Sedalia, Mo.—Scott’s Book Shop. 

Selma, Ala.—W. S. Butler 

Seneca Falls, N. Y.—C. H. Hopkins. 

Sheboygan, Wis.—H. C. Prange Co. 

Shreveport, Ia.—Hearne Dry Goods Co.; 
Hirsch & Leman Co 

Sioux City, la.—Sioux City Staty Co. 

Sioux Falls, §. D.—Christenson & Dempster 

South Bend, Ind.—The Book Shop; Robertson 
Bros. Co, 

Spartanburg, §. C.—The DuPre Book Co. 

Spokane, Wash.—John W. Graham & Co.; 
Spokane ts & Staty. Co. 

Springfield, I1]—Coe Bros.; F. R. Simmons. 

Springfield, Mass. —Johnson's Book Store; 
Meekins, Packard & Wheat Ecok Shop. 

Springfield, Mo.—Browne Bros.; Heer's. 

Springfield, O.—Pierce & Co. 

Stamford, Conn.—Stamford Book Store, Ine. 

Stanford University, Cal—Univ. Bookstore. 

State College, Pa.—F. K. Metzger. 

Staunton, Va.—Beverly Book Co.; “B. & W.” 

Stillwater, Minn.—Stillwater Book & Sty. Co. 

Stockton, Cal.—Tredway Bros. Inc. 

Streator, IllL—D. Heenan Mere. Co. 

Sunbury, Pa.—N. M. Nicely; J. L. Mentz. 

ig reggie Wis.—Lightbody, Wingate Co.; 

ts) 

Syracuse, 'N. Y.—W Y. Foote Co.; Bailey’s. 
Tacoma, Wash.—M artin’s; I bodes’; Visell’s; 
Pirret’ s; Kaufer's; The Pook Exchange. 

Tampa, Fla.—Tampa Ecck & Staty. Co. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—A. Herz. 

te cepa Tex. —Presbyterian Com. of Pub. 

Toledo, O,—LaSalle & Koch Pook Shop; 
Lion D. G. Co.; Franklin Ptg. & Eng. Co.; 
Toledo Mercantile Co. 

Topeka, Kan.—Zercher’s; Hall’s. 

Trenton, N. J.—Travers Book Store. 

Troy, N. Y.—T. L. Griffin Co.; John A. 
Lavender; Allen Book & Printing ‘Co. 

Tucson, Ariz.—Moore & O'Neal. 

Lek gg ‘Okla.—Tulsa Book Shop; Boatright 

B. & S. Co. 
Tyler, Tex.—R. E. Bryan. 


Urbana, I!l—Engineers Co-Op. Society. 

Utica, N. Y.—John L. Grant; Utica Office 
Supply Co. 

Valparaiso, Ind.—M. E. Pogarte Rook Co. 

Vineennes, Ind.—C. $. Miller Crug & St. Co. 

Vicksburg, Miss.—Clark’s Ecck Store. 


Wabash, Ind.—Conner & Conner. 

Waco, Tex. —fanger Pres. ; Pfaeffe’s; Smith's. 

Wallace, Ida.—J. W. Tabor. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—Clark’s Pook Store 

Washington, D. C—Frentaro’s”; Wood- 
ward & Lothrop; Wm. Yallantyne & 
Sons; W. H. Lowcermilk & Co.; 
Pearlman; §. Karn fens Co.; | Luther 
M. Cornwa' 1; Paul Pearln an. 

Waterbury, Conn.—T avis & Nye. 

Watertown, N. Y—Eowe & Allen; Edson 
E. Robinson, Inc. 

Watertown, 8. D.—D. F, Jones Drug Co. 

Waukegan, lll.—Allen’s Book Store. 

Webb City, Mo.—Webb City Book Store. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Jos. Graves Store; Perry 
Staty. Co. 

Wichita, Kan. —Goldsmith Rook & Stationery 
Co. 70. A. Tanner & Co.; F. G. Orr & Co.; 
Allen Book & Office Supply Co. 

W ures Barre. Pa.—Geary Book & Office Sup- 

; Wm. Puckey & Bro.; Edgar L. 
Klipple: ie Madden; Long's: Troxell & 
Co.; Fowler, Dick & Walker; MacWilliams; 
Wide Awake Book Shop. 

Williamsport, Pa.—George B. Wolf; H. Y. 
Otto, 
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THE ordinary window glass in the upper sash 
distorts vision and strains the eyes. Yet the 
Plate Glass in the /ower sash, so perfect in its 
clarity, costs but little more. 


_ Plate Glass is perfectly flat and highly 
polished. It cannot distort a view or carica- 
ture a landscape. It gives not only clear vision, 
but perfect vision. It does not break easily. 
It is surprisingly easy to clean. It conserves 
heat and admits the minimum of sound. It 
enhances the appearance of any house and 
pays for itself in increased renting or selling 
value. And it costs less than one per cent of 
the total cost of the house. Specify Plate 
Glass. Your architect will give you com- 
parative figures. 


PLATE GLass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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the New Zealand Herald, King Hussein 
used to enforce a rule which made tele- 
phoning a royal prerogative whenever he 
used his telephone. He had an automatic 
device installed by which the lifting of the 
receiver from the King’s telephone immedi- 
ately disconnected all other telephones in 
Mecea. As long as the King was telephon- 
ing nobody else could use the telephone 
system. All other instruments remained 
“dead”? until the King hung up the re- 
ceiver,—except, of course, that of the 
person with whom His Majesty was con- 
. ersing. 

This will seem to most Americans to be 
carrying respect for Government rather far. 
Perhaps the opposite extreme is found in 
China, where in the unsettled conditions 
that have prevailed for some years, the 
habit. of selling Government property, 
especially telephones, radio equipment 
and the like, when in need of a little ready 
cash, apparently reached serious propor- 
tions. At any rate, a couple of years ago, a 
press dispatch from the Celestial Republic 
declared that ‘‘Chiao Tung-Pu” (The 
Ministry of Communications) has informed 
the Diplomatic Body that all telegraph, 
telephone and radio buildings and installa- 
tions throughout the country are absolutely 
publie property, ‘“‘no one is entitled to sell 
or mortgage them, and that if the provincial 
authorities or foreign interests enter into 
any such agreements the Government will 
not ‘recognize their validity.’”’ This pro- 
nouncement seems a bit extraordinary, as 
tho, for instance, the Government at 
Washington were to give public notice 
that, if any confidence man sold an un- 
suspecting rural visitor the Capitol or 
the White House, it would not recognize 
the deal. 


Even in America there are people 
left. who show no great familiarity with 
the telephone, and the writer cites the 
case of — 


The corpulent and excited individual 
who had squeezed himself into a closed 
telephone booth on a hot day last summer. 
He was arguing vehemently with the 
operator, and was evidently getting the 
worst of the argument. ‘‘But,”’ he cried, 
mopping his forehead with a red bandanna, 
“T know there is such a central office. 
Give me now my number without further 
talk. See, I have in my hand my friend’s 
letter, and on his letter-head is his tele- 
phone number. There must be such an 
exchange. Give me Established one-eight- 
nine-five!”’ 


The writer concludes by remarking: 


It is to be hoped that before he finally 
gave up trying to get this elusive number 
the would-be telephone user was convinced 
that the mistake was his and not the 
operator’s. It would be unfortunate if he 
were left in the state of irritation which 
prompted an Englishman, some years ago, 
to stand off across the room and shoot at his 
telephone with a revolver. We are not 
told what was the extraordinary provoca- 
tion that stirred the proverbially phleg- 
matic Briton out of his traditional English 
ealm. At any rate he profited little by his 
exhibition of annoyance, for he accidentally 
wounded himself, and also had to wait three 
months before the British authorities would 
give him a new telephone. 


ENTER THE CANAL-BOAT TOURIST 


AR from the madding crowd of tourists 

‘““seeing’’ France by rail or motor-car, 
a young American spent a month recently 
in an ordinary every-day French ecanal- 
boat, thus acquiring at once a close knowl- 
edge of French life in the river valleys and 
a delightful sense of infinite leisure. When 
Mr. Thornton Delehanty decided that the 
one best way to tour France was in a ecanal- 
boat, his French acquaintances at once 
‘gave him clues leading to immaculate 
house-boats or luxurious river yachts. 
And he had a good deal of difficulty, after 
meeting people engaged in the canal-boat 
business, before he found what he wanted. 
He finally got it, or he would not be telling 
the story in Le Voyageur en France. But 
the French Government Tourist Informa- 
tion Bureau warns people who would follow 
Mr. Delehanty’s example that ‘‘this 
method of travel is not organized,’ and 
there might be difficulty in securing the 
boat. However, we read, it is hoped that 
by another year some kind of arrangements 
will be made and “‘in that ease several 
persons sharing a boat will find this a very 
economical way of touring, as, apart from 
the initial outlay of hiring the boat and 
the cost of towing, the expense would be 
very small. They will sleep on board and 
probably have a great many meals prepared 
on the boat, and when they prefer to land 
will be able to choose small, inexpensive 
inns.”’ But to return to Mr. Delehanty’s 
tale. He and his two companions were 
diligently making inquiries along the 
Paris quays asking for a real canal-barge, 
or peniche; when a man who had overheard 
their conversation stept forward to offer 
himself and his boat. To go on with the 
story from this point: 


The following day he conducted us to the 
little town of Juvisy, about fifteen miles 
south of Paris on the Seine, where the 
Nyassa was moored. She was a comfort- 
able, spacious boat, with a pleasant cabin 
about midway and another one aft—and 
she had an engine. That was the feature 
which decided us to take her. The rental 
of horses varies from three to seven francs 
a kilometer, which amounts to considerably 
more than the cost of engine fuel. 

There was the problem of how to dispose 
ourselves, for the skipper’s family included 
himself, his mother and his two sons. They 
slept in a screened-off compartment of the 
forward cabin (the rest of it, furnished 
somewhat like the ‘‘parlor’”’ of a typical 
French peasant’s home, was used as a 
reception-room), while the aft cabin was a 
combination kitchen and living-room. 


The travelers established their quarters 
in the boat’s immaculately clean interior. 
Cots and folding camp-chairs were bought 
to supplement the rug and table furnished 
by the skipper. Then came the important 
matter of expenses. The tenants of the 
canal-boat agreed to ‘‘pay 100 franes a 
day rental plus the cost of gasoline and oil, 
which would come to a total of about 150 
franes a day,” or about eight dollars apiece 
at the then rate of exchange. In return 
for this they had Henri and the Nyassa at 
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CHICAGO’S FINEST HOTEL — 


Faultless Accommodations 


Sor Man and Motor 
AT FIXED PRICES 


IKE taverns of old, where ac- 
commodations were provided 
for man and horse, today Hotel La 
Salle provides luxurious fixed price 
service for you — and your motor. 


Just around the corner from this 
luxurious hotel is the Hotel La Salle 
Garage—the largest and finest in the 
city. Any service is available night 
or day, at fixed prices. One thou- 
sand cars can be accommodated. 


All roads lead to Hotel LaSalle. Reg- 
ister here with full assurance of a 
hearty welcome — efficient service to 
your motor and luxurious accommo- 
dations for yourself and party. 


Hore La Sate, Ernest J. Stevens, Pres. 
La Salle at Madison 


ROOM RATES PER DAY 


No. of Rooms, 73 +1 Person, $2.50 2 Persons, $4.00 
129 3.00 5 
33 os 4.00 
141 _ 4,00 
78 ta 4.50 
268 . 5.00 
146 = 6.00 
158 3 7.00 
1026 Guest Rooms 


Fixed-Price Meals 


Breakfast ....50c and 70c Dinner 
Luncheon » os si oc sn 85c Sunday Dinner..... 1.50 


A la carte service at sensible prices 
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their complete disposal. And where to 
go on this inland voyage? There are 
canals all over France, but the map is not 
a perfect guide, for canals are often closed 
for repairs in the summer, and then, large 
boats will not go in small canals. Pros- 
pective canal-boat tourists are informed 
by these pioneers that the French Govern- 
ment publishes an excellent guide to inland 
waterways, and that information about 
what canals are open may be had from the 
marine offices in Paris and other ports. 
As the Nyassa was a large canal-boat, 
‘the choice narrowed until we finally se- 
lected a trip starting from Paris and thence 
by the Marne as far as Epernay; then 
north by canal to Rheims, continuing on 
to Soissons, Compiégne, and back by way 
of the Oise River to Conflans-Sainte- 
Honorine, and south from there via the 
Seine to Paris again.’”” And so they 
started— ° 
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(THE ability to 

preserve in 
wholesome good- 
ness even most 
perishable foods, 
is found in a super- 
lative degree in this 
new BouNn syphon 
refrigerator. (The 
clean lustre of 
crystal-white por- 
celain, inside and 
out, combined with 
the efficient BoHn 
syphon system, 
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Giant Pictures on 
films to Educate, 
Entertain or Sell! 


Each Picture held as long as you 
like! Projects pictures in size froma 
few inches square up to 8 by 10 feet, 
and at any distance up to 65 feet. 
J. R. Bray, inventor of the animated drawing 
in motion pictures, has been working for years 
on the problem of putting VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION within the reach of not only every school, 


but every room in every school, and VISUAL 
ENTERTAINMENT in every home. He has 


ay 4 
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Officially the trip began at Juvisy, tho 
we stopt off at Paris for two days in order 
to purchase the cots and other furnishings 
which gradually transformed our quarters 
into what we called the ‘‘studio’’; the 
smooth planked floor and walls and the sky- 
light effect overhead suggesting an artist’s 
lodgings in the Latin quarter—and this 
was further heightened by gaily patterned 
strips of material, and illustrations from 
: n ev r ‘ the French magazines with which we 
now solved this problem in his latest invention— adorned the walls. We left Paris by the 

St. Maurice canal which skirts the southern 


Brayco Pr ojector end of the city and joins the Marne further 


“Click the trigger—that’s all!”’ on. The canal is not more than eight miles 
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BRAYCO is a simple, practical, still picture 
projector, no larger than a telephone, using 
small rolls of non-inflammable motion picture 
film instead of bulky glass slides. Weighs 4 
lbs. Attaches to any light socket or storage 
battery. Projects pictures clearly on any wall, 
floor, or ceiling. Illuminated by ordinary auto 
headlight bulb. 

90% of the value of a 1000 foot motion picture 
film is obtained in from 3 to 10 feet of still 
pictures on BRAYCO film, at 10% of the cost 
of glass slides. Makés available millions of 
pictures until now imprisoned in motion pic- 
ture film. 

The celebrated BRAY LIBRARY of scenic, 
scientific, and educational films is now available 
at an average cost of 2 cents per picture. Special 
films constantly being added on all phases of 
modern life, art and education. Visual Educa-~ 
tion Courses are being prepared by leading 
pedagogic authorities for Brayco films. 

Brayco is especially interesting to schools, 
colleges, churches, Sunday schools, lecturers (50 
pictures on BRAYCO film weigh less than one 
ounce and cost 75c as against 10 lbs. and 
$37.50 for glass slides), sales organizations 
(VISUALIZE your product on the desk of the 


long, and once we had reached the Marne 
and swept out onto its broad and turbulent 
bosom, past the trim little villages that 
cluster along its banks, the scenery changed 
rapidly, and in afew hours civilization dropt 
away with ineredible abruptness. 

Between Paris and Meaux there are 
stretches of the Marne which present an 
extraordinary blending of wild nature and 
civilization. At one turn the river banks 
are heaped high with a profusion of exotic 
foliage; at another, the country unfolds 
gently into placid farm-lands, which are 
rimmed in the distance by undulating 
hills, dotted with tiny villages. This side 
of Meaux the river winds through the 
valley with such interminable loops that a 
short-cut is thoughtfully provided by the 
canal de Chelles. 
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assures the modern 
housewife of health- 
ful refrigeration. 


Adopted by the Pullman 
Company; every dining 
car on all railroads is 
equipped with Boon 
syphon refrigerators and 
is a rolling testimonial of 


unsurpassed efficiency. 
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customer), doctors, dentists, hospitals, clinics, 
charitable organizations, lodges, Red Cross, 
3 A., Boy Scouts, architects, contrac- 


tors, engineers, real estate dealers, and many But they did not spend all their time on 
others. board; ‘‘ there was swimming in the Marne, 


BRAYCO is opening the new field of VISUAL 4 
EDUCATION and ENTERTAINMENT as and fishing, and the market day in a near-by 
village, and country cireus.’’ Moreover, 
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Retail Salesrooms 
in the following cities: 


the kodak opened the field of photography. Its 
possibilities for HOME ENTERTAINMENT 
are unlimited. : 
MAIL TODAY THE COUPON BELOW the adventurers had brought bicycles to 
for full details, checking the uses of special Wire : : 9 : 
interest to you. widen their horizon.’”’” The machines 
A S$ Se See eee Se —-—.- | were used for side trips and explorations 
BRAY SCREEN PRODUCTS, Inc., along the route. After a day in the vine- 
126 West 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send details of BRAYCO and BRAY- 
CO FILMS. I am especially interested in 
Home entertainment [J Schools [Fj Colleges FJ 


Churches [] Sunday Schools [] Lecture use[} 

Civic organizations [] Industrial uses J 

Sales promotion [] 

You can make money selling Brayco. Write 
us and we will tell you how. 


(Use margin space for easy writing) 


yard country beyond Chateau-Thierry, 
they ‘‘ bade good-by to the Marne and took 
the canal which mounts northward by 
a succession of numerous locks to Rheims.’ 
It seems that ‘‘there were many other 
boats going in the same direction, and the 
consequent delays at the locks decided 
us to leave the Nyassa and ride to the 


New York—%5 East 46th Street 
Boston—246 Boylston Street 


Chicago—Washington Street 
and Garland Court 
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Martyred City on our bicyeles.”” The boat 
joined them there the next day, and— 


After leaving Rheims we passed through 
the battle-fields as far as Berry-au-Bac, 


where the canal empties into the Aisne. 


From there our route took us past Soissons 
and into a verdant country—doubly wel- 
come after the bleak desolation—that led 
to Compiégne. 

Compiégne is on the Oise River, just 
around the corner from its junction with 
the Aisne, and we had reached the last leg 
of our journey. Certain parts of the Oise 
resemble certain parts of the Marne; there 
is a familiar sweep through a_ peaceful 
farm-land, sheltered in the distance by a 
fringe of wooded hills; but as we neared 
Paris the number of chateaux increased, 
and their beautiful parks came down to 
the water’s edge in an array of civilized 
elegance which the Marne could not rival. 

At Conflans-Sainte-Honorine we turned 
into the Seine once more, following its 
meandering course past those lovely and 
historic environs which make Paris so 
marvelous of approach from the north. 


_Summing up the experiences, Mr. 
Delehanty thus concludes his story in 
Le Voyageur en France: 


We had been gonea month and we had not 
eovered a very great distance, geographi- 
eally speaking. But the object, let me 
repeat, was not to break speed records. 
We had set out to see a section of France 
and a cross-section of her people; and for 
the traveler who seeks these things, let 
him try a canal-boat. 


ABD-EL-KRIM AND HIS MOROCCAN 
REBELS 


AVING fought against Abd-el-Krim, 

himself, Enrique de Meneses has 
a high opinion of the Arab leader’s daring, 
and thinks as highly of his followers. Mr. 
de Meneses has ‘“‘seen with his own eyes 
how these Arabs, with reckless courage, 
as tho totally unaware of the danger, 
confront machine-guns, advancing upon 
them squarely.” But Abd-el-Krim is 
not merely a warrior. De Meneses has 
had many a talk with him and knows 
“lifelong, intimate friends of his,” all of 
whom consider him ‘‘a man of wide knowl- 
edge, insight, and discrimination.” As 
he tells us in the New York Herald Tribune, 
this Riffian brave, who has triumphed in 
Spanish Morocco and now seeks to con- 
quer French Morocco, ‘‘believes in his 
mission,’’ and bases his strength and power 
on the religious fanaticism of the Arabs. 
His propaganda, purporting to come from 
Mahomet, declares: ‘‘Mahomet, long dis- 
pleased with the occupation by Christians 
of his territories, is planning, with the help 
of the faithful, to throw them all into the 
sea.”’ Besides, he reminds his followers 
that Arabs once controlled not only the 
whole of North Africa but also large 
areas of Southern Europe. He has looked 
into this thoroughly. We read: 


He knows admirably all the incidents 
connected with the 700-year Arab domina- 
tion in Spain. He, his brother Mahomet 
(a mining engineer, who studiedin Madrid), 


and a number of his aids: have traveled 
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This is the Ferguson-designed, 
Ferguson-built plant of the Penn 
Hardware Co., Reading, Pa. 


The highest type of factory 
building that is ready for 


immediate shipment 
Tis building of concrete, brick and steel is being 


used in scores of ways by scores of different indus- 
tries. It can be made a single factory or a unit of a 
plant conforming to any type of factory architecture. 


It forms part of the plants of the National Cash Register 
Co., Procter & Gamble Co., General Electric Co., Showers 
Brothers Co., Penn Hardware Co., Nordyke-Marmon 


Co. and many other nationally known institutions. 


It has over 2,000 square feet of unobstructed floor 
space to every interior column. It has more than the 
usual amount of daylight. It is thoroughly ventilated— 
from five to ten degrees cooler in summer. Design is 
strong enough to meet any code or load. 


And what's exceedingly important to you—you can 
have it built by Ferguson and backed by Ferguson's 
written, binding guarantee in thirty working days. 


The Ferguson organization — operating nationally — 
has developed nine types of buildings—each of which 
it can erect in a remarkably short time and at a sur- 
prisingly low cost through standardized methods 
and materials. Or it can design and build a special 
plant, ideally adapted to your requirements. And 
at a definite saving to you in time and money. 
Wire, write or phone for a Ferguson Executive 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Bldg. < + Phone: Randolph 6854 
New York Office: 25 W. 43rd Street + Phone: Vanderbilt 4526 
Tokio Office: Imperial Hotel, Tokio, Japan 


Ferguson 
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extensively and lived for some period in 
the south of Spain. The monuments and 
symbols of their lost glory, which are evi- 
dent everywhere, especially in Granada, 
have stirred up in these men a nostalgia, 
at once noble and dangerous. And Abd- 
el-Krim makes the most of this feeling, 
communicating it to all that can be 
reached through the agency of the ‘‘sen- 
tones’’—the so-called high priests, who 
exercise a powerful hold on the ordinary 
= DONALD B MacMILLAN Ge, D, 
4 Arctic Explorer ns ° Be 36 Arab. 
< Abd-el-Krim, for some time past, has 
styled himself president of the Riff 
Republic. He even has a cabinet: His 
ambition is to unite, under a species of 
sovereignty, all the tribes and peoples of 
his own. race. 


The present situation in Morocco is of 
4 . 
extreme importance, thinks Mr. de Me- 
neses, who assumes that France— 


Js waiting for all the inhabitants in 
Morocco to turn against it, before admitting 
that the situation is really alarming. And 
such an uprising is not at all unlikely in the 
near future. History is full of examples. 
It will be remembered that Napoleon, with 
a formidable army, was routed in Spain by 
a handful of men (1808), who fought much 
in the same manner that the Riffians are 
now contending with the French. 

The insurrection of the Boers against 
the British is another instance that may 
be cited; as also the uprising in India 
(Punjab), ete. Nowadays the possession 
of distant colonies 1s a very expensive 
luxury, even, for rich and powerful nations. 
The level of culture in these colonies is at a 
point where the man-in-the-street is a 
politically-conscious creature and not at all 
ignorant of the history of his own coun- 
try as well as of those that are fighting 
to dominate it. From these colonies come 
men like Abd-el-Krim, who reside and 
study in the country of their masters and. 
return to impart among their compatriots 
the knowledge they acquired. And this 
knowledge, derived from their rulers, 
becomes a weapon in the hands of the 
‘“‘scholars’’ turned against the masters. It 
will avail France little, therefore, simply 
to put down the uprising (even if it can do 
: | so) unless the propaganda spread by Abd- 


Spe el-Krim and his followers is somehow coun- 
ENTHUSIASTIC owners are constantly a eee teracted. A defeat at arms means nothing 
paying tribute to the unusual ruggedness and es to the Arabs. In a month they will be 


reliability of the Remington Portable. back, fighting with greater spirit than ever. 


Meanwhile, 


It must not be forgotten that if the Moors 
do not fight in larger numbers, it is not 
because of a lack of men, but rather because 
of a lack of arms. Fighting in small 
numbers overcomes, in a measure, this. 
deficiency. When a Moor fights, he is 
brave; or rather, he forgets fear. The 


This little machine possesses every feature 
common to the big office typewriters. Nowon- 
der that it is the recognized leader, in sales 
and popularity. 


You need a Remington Portable, and every 
home needs one. Write today for ourillustrated 


««ForYou, ForEverybody.’’ AddressDept.6z. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY Everywhere Moor that sees his companion fall does not 
374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere run away; he takes his place. Abd-el- 
Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited Krim’s characteristie fighting tactics is to 


68 King Street West, Toronto withdraw or retreat while the enemy ad- 


vances; but at the first halt of the latter 


@ 
i to start sniping, at which the Arabs are 
expert. And it is very difficult to shoot 
them down, as they never fight in large 


groups, but in isolated bevies, which are 
continually on the move; whereas, the 


French and Spanish troops,, moving in 

concentrated masses, form an easy target.’ 

: eS Gs ‘ The Arab warrior on horse is extraor- 
a IE RAE | 


dinary. The agile mounts ride full tilt 


toward the enemy and, when within a 
- distance of 1,500 to 2,000 meters, the Arab 
will fire, while at full gallop—and generally 
get his man. Once he fires he gallops off 
to reload, so that the enemy shots in turn 
can not reach him. 

Aireraft and artillery are of little use in 
these skirmishes, where, it might be said, 
- there are no cities or fortresses to be taken, 
but only formidable warriors. And these 
Arab warriors are so’ diers from the cradle 
up. They prefer, indeed, to hunt men 
rather than the wild boar or pheasant. It 
is a familiar saying that what the Arab most 
loves in life is, first his rifle, then his horse, 
and last (as also least) his woman, who, as 
every one knows, is treated rather as a 
beast of burden than a mate. She rarely 
leaves the house into which she marries, 
and when she does, she goes heavily veiled. 
Only her lord and master may ever look 
upon her face. 

The Arab warrior subsists on very little. 
A few figs or dates suffice for a whole day. 
He does not suffer thirst or heat in any ap- 
preciable degree, and is capable of running 
on foot, without a halt, for great distances. 
When they fight for what they are told is 
a religious cause, the Arabs fight willingly 
and whole-heartedly, because their religion 
assured them that if they die fighting 
against the Christians they will go straight 
to heaven, where they will at once come into 
immediate possession of magnificent horses, 
arms, and beautiful women. They know, 
also, that Mahomet will organize for them 
there elaborate hunts, and continue to 
supply them with Frenchmen and Span- 
iards as targets. Therefore, believing all 
this, and Arab is not averse to dying on the 
battle-field. The Spaniard or Frenchman, 
on the other hand, having no religion, or 
very little of it, believing nothing, not even 
promises of reward in this life, does not, 
obviously, make as ardent a fighter. 


By way of explaining how Abd-el-Krim’s 
present campaign originated, Mr. de 
Meneses informs us: 


France for some time, through the 
agency of Cherif Herkawy, a chieftain of 
importanee in the kabila (province) of 
Beni-Melloud, had been carrying through 
successfully its policy of the pacification of 
the kabilas and the fostering of a friendly 
disposition for trade between Morocco and 
France. This policy concentrated mainly 
in the kabila of Beni-Zeruad, adjacent to 
Beni-Melloud. Over the major partof Beni- 
Zeruad ruled Bon Monala, an ambitious 
chieftain, who, finding himself in a strategic 
position (since he was being solicited by 
both the representatives of France and of 
Abd-el-Krim), determined on a policy of 
double-dealing. Meanwhile a lieutenant 
of Abd-el-Krim, Fkih Zaheri, became en- 
gaged in various skirmishes with Cherif 
Herkawy, netting no decisive results. 

Bon Monala stuck to his neutrality 
tactics, but in order to maintain control 
and keep those under him from being cor- 
rupted by tempting offers from both the 
Arab and French camps he resorted to 
very harsh disciplinary measures. His 
excessive severity occasioned some dis- 
eontent. Abd-el-Krim, informed of every 
change in the administration of Bon Monala 
and taking advantage of the discords and 
petty ambitions of some of the subalterns, 
succeeded, through bribes of various sorts, 
in having Bon Monala assassinated. This 
was about the end of March of this year. 
With Bon Monala gone and Herkawy’s 

‘influence greatly reduced, Abd-el-Krim 
considered himself in a position powerful 
enough to attack France. 


' 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


WHY AUTHORS LOVE CHILDREN— 
OR DON’T 

EING at once a woman, a lover of 

children, and an author is sometimes 
difficult, it seems, and in an old ncte-book 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s, her sister. has 
found a little sketch showing the complica- 
tions it involves. Published for the first 
time, this fragment appears, with others 
from the same source, in The Literary Digest 
International Book Review for May. There 
we read: 


The door of my sitting-room opened 
very gently this mornng, and a pair of 
eyes peeped through the crack to see if I 
were at my writing-table. I was, and the 
eyes were those of Bobby Chadwick, a 
little neighbor, seven years old. 

“Could you go a-fishing with me this 
morning?’”’ he asked plaintively, as one 
who had little hope of an affirmative 
answer. 

“No, my child, not this morning; I’m 
sorry.” 

“They don’t bite so good after lunch.” 

“‘T know; and my pen doesn’t write ‘so 


good’ after lunch either, Bobby.” 


“What are you writing now?” asked 
Bobby, as if all calligraphy of any sort— — 
correspondence, authorship or accounts— 
ought to have been finished at some un- 
known period in the past. 

“T am writing the story of my life.” 

“Gee! That'll be a long one, if you’ve 
begun at the beginning and are telling 
about nowadays. You'll be too old to 
fish pretty soon.”’ 

“T shall certainly be too old after 
luncheon if you are not more polite, 
Bobby.” 

“*T will be polite, and I'll put the worms 
on my hooks where you ean’t see me. 
Look at my tin box, how full it is,’’ and he 
squeezed it through the gap in the door. 

‘*You know I never wish to look at your 
disgusting box, open or closed! It is a 
wriggling, writhing, squirming mass of 
horror to me—take it away!”’ 

“Tm always hoping you'll get used to 
worms. They don’t mind being pushed on 
to the hooks; father says so. He says they 
haven’t got any insides to hurt; he says 
they’re hollow.” 

“Well, I am always hoping you’ll grow 
old enough soon to fish with a nice, pretty 
hand-made fiy.”’ 

“That won’t do you much good, for 
you'll always turn around and seream 
when I take the fish off the hook.’’ 

‘““Why do you want me to go, then?”’ 

“’Cause there’s no boy, an’ I don’t like 
to go alone, an’ you’re all there is.”’ 

‘““You ought to be trained for a diplomat, 
Bobby; you’re so delightfully courteous! 
Now go away and let me write.” 

“Shall you kill a bear in your book?” 

“Certainly not! Where should I find a 
bear?” 

““T don’t know; my grandfather killed 
a bear onee.”’ 

“Well, he is eighty-five years old. I’m 
too young to kill bears.”’ 

“T shouldn’t think so, but how would it 
do to put a bear in the book anyway, just 
to make it interesting?”’ 

“T am fond of you, Bobby, but you are 
unbearable! Close the door and try to 
find a younger companion. I want to 
work.”’ 
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“Tt never looks like working,” said that 
tactless but interesting child. ‘It just 
looks like sitting at a table, scratching!”’ 
And with this last shot he departed, taking 
much of my creative mood with him. 


Other attractive features in The Literary 
Digest International Book Review for May 
are: “The Man Who Wooed and Won 
Treland,”’ by Shane Leslie; ‘‘ Reviving the 
Thrills of the Cattle Ranges,” by Edwin 
Markham; ‘‘When the Sea Came into 
Literature,” by Sir Herbert Russell; 
“Clemenceau and the French Academy,” 
by Ernest Dimnet; and ‘‘Letters of 
Roosevelt and Lodge,’’ by Perey A. 
Hutchison. 


THE DISINHERITED “SON OF HEAVEN” 

OUNG Henry P’u Yi, deposed Km- 

peror of China, is now ‘‘a Prince of 
Wales without an Empire,” we are told. 
From the revolution of 1911 until last 
November, he lived in the Imperial Palace 
of the Forbidden City, a ‘‘tiny realm en- 
closed within the walls of Peking and sacred 
to the royal Manchu family.’’ Then, as 
a writer in Our World reminds us, he and 
his youthful empress ‘“‘lost their royal 
status’’ and fled to Tientsin, where they 
“have since lived the lives of simple 
citizens.”’ Still, it seems unlikely that 
“this energeti¢ young man should take 
no part in the changing policies of. his 
country,’ for he has been a lively sort of 
person from his infaney up. 


When he was eleven years old an English 
tutor was engaged for him, and this had 
a great influence upon the development of 
his character: 


A vision of the outside world was thus 
brought to him, which helped to counteract 
the effect of his enforced seclusion. From 
the first, however, he gave promise of a 
definite personality. While always under 
the dominion of his father, the regent, or 
“of the ‘‘Old One of the Household,”’ the 
Dowager Consort of his predecessor, he 
was not afraid to disregard this strict au- 
thority on the occasion of his mother’s 
death. She had committed suicide as the 
result of a disagreement with this unrea- 
sonable Dowager over the question of her 
son’s bride. The young Emperor, break- 
ing all precedent, drove from the Forbidden 
City to one of the Imperial Temples in 
Peking, to attend a memorial service, and 
to do honor to her, and to his ancestors. 


— He has. shown his interest in all things 


“ 


» Ai 


English by the official adoption of the En- 
glish name Henry for himself, and that of 
Elizabeth for his Empress. He is deeply 
interested in English literature, ancient 
and modern, and is well read on the affairs 
of the world at large. New inventions 
never fail to fascinate him, and he is anxious 
to learn tennis and rowing and all the new 
sports that are being introduced into China. 
There is a story to the effect that when Li 
Yung-Hung, then President of China, asked 
the young prince what he desired for a gift, 
the answer that came back was a request, 
not for jade, or jewels—but for a portable 
typewriter! 

He has decided artistic ability, altho he 
has never been encouraged to develop it, 
and has written many poems, which have 
appeared anonymously in the Chinese 
papers. 
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‘ pieces of paper smeared with honey on garden tables. It 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE BEES 


HE GREATEST MYSTERY OF THE HIVE—the 
problem of how bees communicate with one another— 
has been solved at Jast. It is probably the most ro- 
mantic story of entomology. Its solution is the achievement of a 
German, Herr Karl von Frisch, and the story of his experiments 
and researches, published in Die Naturwissenschaften, will arouse 
the most intense discussion throughout the world. Our quota- 


THE HONEY DANCE 


Returned bee moving in circles on the comb, followed by others 
trying to learn where the honey is to be found. 


tions are from an abstract of the German article contributed by 
Charlotte Burghes to Discovery (London). She says: 


“Tt was found by Herr von Frisch and other workers that a 
given. bee will as a rule frequent one, and only one, kind of 
flower. What is the cause of this singular devotion? Bees ean 
see, but their color sense is not sufficiently developed to 
supply an entirely adequate explanation. They have, how- 
ever, a sense of smell which is quite as intense as our own, 
and their memory for smells is one of their strongest char- 
acteristics. Herr von Frisch proved experimentally that 
the bee’s smell organs were in its antenna, for if these 
were cut off it could still distinguish flowers by their colors, 
but not by their scents. 

“The flower perfume appears not to be a device for 
attracting the insect, but one which provides it with a 
means of discrimination between the b!ossoms of various 
species. But, as we shall see later, the bee’s power over 
smell, in addition to this function, plays an enormously 
important réle in she hive. It is, in fact, one of the two 
means of communication at present known to us. 

‘Herr von Frisch pogan his experiments by putting small 


was sometimes necessary to wait for hours, even days, for 
a bee to discover the new store of nectar. But when one 
had done so only a few minutes passed before hundreds of 
others, all from the same hive, arrived, to lap up the new 
supply. How had they been told the news? 

“In order to answer these questions, the investigator con- 
structed a special observation hive. The combs were arranged in 
flat tiers one above the other, covered with protecting sheets of 
glass. As the hive contained between 30,000 and 50,000 in- 
mates, it was necessary to find some way to distinguish a few of 
them from the others. Herr von Frisch found a means of mark- 


ing 599 of them with five different unwashable colors, and he 
became so expert in his observations that he could, so he tells 
us, distinguish his marked bees even when they were in flight. 
“The experiments described here were carried out during many 
years; otherwise their results might seem miraculous. The evi- 
dence accumulated gradually, and was tested again and again. 


THEY HEARD THE NEWS 


These bees learned from the ‘‘honey dance’’ that this little glass dish” 
contained honey and went to it in ‘‘the very shortest time.’’ The 
arrow indicates the special scent organ. 


‘““The observer followed the subsequent actions of one bee 
who had filled her little crop with as much of the honey or sugar- 
water from the newly discovered store as it could hold. As soon 
as she is replete, she flies straight back to the hive, and begins to 
distribute the food to other workers who meet her and who, after 
sipping a certain amount themselves, carry it to those places. 
where it is most wanted. The honey gatherer never, apparently, 
performs this work herself. 

“But she does something far more remarkable. She begins 
to dance. In a state of intense excitement she starts moving 
round in a circle with quick, tripping little steps. After a time she 
suddenly turns in the opposite direction and repeats her move- 
ments three to twenty times. She then stops abruptly, rushes to 
the door of the hive, and flies back as fast as her wings will carry 
her to her new feeding-place. But in the meantime her conduct 
has created a tremendous stir. She has begun her performance 
in the middle of a dense crowd of her fellows, bumping into them 
in the course of her gyrations. These turn their heads toward 
her to see what is happening and, as soon as their attention is 
attracted, also evince signs of intense excitement. They en- 
deavor to hold their feelers again her abdomen, and as one joins 
the other, the first bee, just like the first dancer in |‘follow-my- 
leader,’ gathers a tail of others behind her. From time to time 
one of these will drop out of the throng, dash to the hive door and 
fly off. 

“In due course those who do this return and follow the ex- 
ample of the first explorer, starting dancing chains of their own.” 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


When “‘containing an ethereal oil like peppermint, could draw them too.”’ 


What has happened? How has the dance conveyed to those 
who took part in it the location of the new store? And how do 
they manage to find it? : 

In order to ascertain what had happened, Herr von ’Frisch 
placed at fifteen yards to the west of the hive a watch-glass full of 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


t 
honey on which his marked bees had been 
fed. He put others at greater or lesser dis- 


tances in all directions. Every glass in 
the neighborhood was flown to by new bees 
within the very shortest time of the feed- 
ing, return, and dancing of the marked 
ones. If the bees had not been fed, and 
no dance had occurred, the provisions re- 
mained undiscovered for hours, and even 
for days. Distance had no effect on the 
experiment. He continues: 


In one case a store was placed in a 
meadow a full kilometer from the hive, 
with hills and woods lying between them. 
After a wait of four hours the bees found 
that one too. As soon as they had begun 
to sip the honey, they were marked, and 
their progress home was signaled by a 
specially placed chain of observers. 

Now, after the dance had taken place, 
the new explorers set out to seek the 
treasure. First of all they searched every- 
where in the vicinity of their home, and 
as they found nothing, they gradually 
extended the distance of their flight until 
they had covered the whole area as far as 
the meadow, where their perseverance was 
rewarded. 

In the next experiment, the watch- 
glasses were replaced with real flowers, 


‘eyclamen blossoms, filled with a few drops 


of sugar and water. The result was 
identical, but it had an interesting sequel. 
When the cyclamen flowers were provided, 
but minus the food store, they were still 
visited, and if they were placed next to 
blooms of phlox, which also contained 
nothing, the phlox were ignored while the 
cyclamen, flowers were searched again and 
again with patient obstinacy. If the 
flowers were changed round, the bees would 
visit the phlox and ignore the cyclamen. 
Clear evidence was thus obtained that the 
bees could discriminate between the 
scents of various flowers, and that by means 
of the dance they could tell each other 
which kind of flower to look for. Therefore 
if a new store of nectar was ‘‘said”’ to be 
found in a cyclamen cup, all cyclamens, 
but only cyclamens, would be visited, 
until the one containing it was reached. 

Artificial flowers, containing a drop of an 
ethereal oil like peppermint, could draw 
them too, and after having visited one of 
these they would show the greatest interest 
in, anything in the vicinity of the hive 
which smelt of peppermint. 

It is obvious that something of the 
scent of the flower clings to the bee, and 
that the dance is the means which enables 
her to communicate this scent to the 
largest numbers of her fellow creatures. 

The benefit to the plants is naturally of 
inestimable importance. For this be- 
havior on the part of the bee makes it 
certain that when the flowers of a new 
species are discovered, others of the same 
kind will be eagerly sought for, and so their 
fertilization will be ensured. 

Careful observation revealed a further 
important point. The numbers of collect- 
ing bees appeared always to be in reason- 
able proportions to the amount of food 
available. It seemed as if in this matter 
also an understanding had been reached 
among them. In order to ascertain what 
took place in this connection, a new experi- 
ment was made. A poor honey harvest 
was initiated by substituting for the 
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watch-glass shells blotting-paper moistened 
with sugar-water. The bees came and 
fed on this also, but they had hard work to 
fill their pouches, and when they returned 
to the hive, they did not dance. In conse- 
quence no newcomers arrived to sample the 
blotting-paper meal. The same held good 
when artificial flowers which had only been 
provided with small stores of food were 
substituted for it. 

Two places equidistant from the hive, 
but in opposite directions, were chosen for 
the next venture. At one the marked bees 
found an abundance of honey, at the other 
only a small amount was provided. No 
artificial scent was provided in order to 
attract them. Nevertheless, the bees who 
had found the rich store danced as usual, 
while their less fortunate sisters did not, 
with the result that ten times as many 
new seekers accumulated where the honey 
flowed generously as visited the spot where 
it was hard to obtain. Careful investiga- 
tion at last led the observers to understand 
how the bees signaled their discovery of the 
plentiful, tho odorless, stock. The well- 
fed bees, as they flew or sipped, pushed 
out a small organ of their own which serves 
them as a miniature scent factory, located 
in a pocket of skin containing glands at the 
end of the abdomen. By means of this 
they ean produce a strong, fruity scent 
which is discernible by the human nose, 
but which was found to have an enormously 
strong power of attraction for other bees, 
even at a great distance. It was this smell 
which drew new fliers over a considerable 
area to the abundant honey harvest, even 
when the cup or flower containing it was 
seentfiless. 

The pollen-gathering bees are never the 
same ones which collect honey. But they 
also have their dance which is so distinct 
from the ‘“‘honey-trot” that a trained 
observer can discriminate between the two 
at first sight. Its special characteristic is a 
kind of ‘‘tail-wagging’’ movement of the 
dancer, by means of which she rubs her 
little pollen baskets on the faces of the 
interested onlookers, and particularly on 
their outstretched feelers. The pollen of 
each flower has its peculiar smell, and it is 
this, when spread by means of the bee’s 
movements, which carries the news. 

Two groups of pollen bees were marked, 
one of which comprised rose visitors and 
the other addicts to Canterbury bells. 
The flowers of these two species were de- 
prived of their pollen, so that after a while 
they were searched by isolated gatherers 
only. The anthers of certain Canterbury 
bells were taken out, and were replaced 
by the anthers of roses, which were fast- 
ened inside the flower by tiny needles. 
In due course a bee visits a Canterbury 
bell, and flies back to the hive with a rich 
harvest of rose pollen. And now a most 
curious thing happens. Dance as she will, 
she is quite unable to attract the attention 
of her Canterbury-bell pollen-gathering 
companions. But the rose-pollen collectors 
erowd around her, and soon fly off to 
confirm the news she brings in their own 
persons. But now it is their turn to be 
perplexed. For, naturally, they fly to the 
roses and, finding no pollen or only minute 
traces there (as it has been carefully 
removed in anticipation of some such 
behavior on their part), they spend a long 
time patiently seeking it in vain. 

Such is the brief outline of the story told 
by Herr von Frisch. It epitomizes many 
researches carried out for years with labori- 
ous perseverance. It opens up new realms 
of speculation for the imaginative, for the 
facts so simply recorded contain the very 
stuff of wonder and romance. 
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ER name is one of the great names 
on thesea. Her reputation is ben- 


efited by comparison with any other ship, 
Among experienced transatlantic travel- 


Ships aggregating 
1,200,000 tons, 


. ° 


236 passenger sailings 
this year. 


* . © 


From New York, Boston, 
Montreal and Quebec to all 
principal European ports. 
Complete range in cost and 


type of accommodation. 


. . 


Cabin class rates as low as 

$135. Second Cabin $132.50. 

New Tourist Third Cabin, 
round trip $155 and up. 


mem 3 
Offices in principal cities, 
agents everywhere at 
your service, 


For booklets and full information address 
the company’s office at New York, Boston, 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Montreal, New Orleans, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco; our offices else- 
where or any authorized steamship agent. 


ers she is regarded as the standard by 
which to judge the merits of a liner. 


To cross aboard her is an experience to 
be remembered with pride and pleasure 
as among the outstanding features of a 
successful European trip. 


Together with the world’s largest ship 
Majestic and the Homeric, she forms 
the Magnificent Trio of the White Star 
Line, with weekly sailings from New 
York to Cherbourg and Southampton. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL 


No. 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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A Real 
Housecleaning! 
N/E the dust and grime 


of many months have 
drifted in through your win- 
dows, take down your TON- 
TINE shades and wash them. 


Soap, water and a brush will do it 
easily and quickly. 

Hang them up with your freshly 
laundered draperies, and know that 
your house is really clean. 

* * * 
TONTINE shades are sun-proof 
and rain-proof— practically time- 
proof. They come inrich, soft colors 
to match your decorative scheme. 
They are endorsed by architects 
and interior decorators as the last 
word in beauty and durability. 
Use the coupon below for samples 


of TONTINE. 


E.1I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., Inc. 
Fabrikoid Division 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


ORDINATOR COMPANY, Inc., New York City 
(Sole Distributors) 


ORDINATOR COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. E-3, 233 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me samples of TONTINE Washable 
‘Window Shade Cloth and your descriptive booklet. 


ac 
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FLOWER-LIKE ANIMALS OF THE SEA 


F Hans Christian Andersen could have 
wandered along the floor of the 
ocean in that strange blue twilight of the 
many waters, he might have come upon 
what we would have thought was the mer- 
maids’ garden, all laid out in marvelous 
rainbow colors of rose, orange, white and 
blue. Here the mermaids’ delicate hands 
haye seemed to plant sea-anemones and 
sea-roses and sea-pinks, shaded by what 
looks like a sad and drooping willow tree. 
From that mysterious wandering the teller 


of fairy-tales could have woven another of | 


Courtesy The Nature Magazine (Washington) 


“WHAT A PRETTY FLOWER!” 


One might say; but these “‘sea-flowers’’ are really 

‘Voracious feeders, catching with great celerity 

and ease the hapless creatures which come within 
reach of their tentacles.”’ 


his lovely and immortal stories. Still, the 
real story of this beautiful flower-show is 
almost as strange as any that could be 
told, for the flowers of glowing colors and 
many hues are really animals. These sea- 
flowers are actually sea-pirates, which lie in 
wait for victims which they may devour, 
and so sate what Mr. Waldo L. Schmitt in 
The Nature Magazine (Washington) assures 
us are voracious appetites. He writes 
under the heading quoted above: 


These ‘‘flowers’”’ of the sea (sea-anem- 
ones) have excited the wonder and ad- 
miration of mankind throughout the ages, 
and have even furnished poetic inspiration. 
Their beauty of form and color can scarcely 
be matched elsewhere in the animal king- 
dom, for after all they are animals. So 
zoologists have gone to the flowers for 
their comparisons and descriptive names. 
Hence we have the sea-anemone, the sea- 
rose, the sea-pink, the dahlia wartlet, the 
daisy anemone, and even a _ widowed 
anemone, one with long and drooping 
tentacles, which especially when at rest 
resemble the pendant branches of the 
weeping-willow_ tree. Even the larger 
groups in which these organisms are 
classified are called Zoophytes, Anthozoa, 
or Zoantharia, all meaning animal plants 
or flowers. 

A mere deseription of the varied and 
marvelous display of color that greets the 
eye of those who have had the exquisite 
pleasure of observing these animals in 


A Trip to Yesterday 


“Niagara to the Sea” 


The all-water trip from Montreal to Old 
Quebec, and on through the stupendous 
gorge of the Saguenay river, isan experience 
unforgettable. From the deck of modern, 


luxurious steamships of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, this land of romance and ad- 
venture is yours to rediscover. 


You can begin your journey at Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria Bay, 
Clayton, Montreal, or Quebec, and return 
the same way. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
“Niagara to the Sea,”’ including map and 
guide, to JOHN F. PIERCE, Pass. Traffic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines. Ltd., 
115 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


ams: heres aE TSA we : 
Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


One of the greatest of the famous 
Bowman chain, and the South’s 
most superb hotel. 


Surpassing comfort. 
Very moderate rates. 


Write for latest booklet ‘*D” 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Company 


HOLLAND B. JUDKINS, Vice Pres.—Megr. 
WILLIAM C. ROYER, Associate Mgr. 


Keeping important documents together 
saves your stenographer’s time—and youp 
patience. It’s easiest cf all with a “CHAL, 
LENGE” Eyelet Press. 
“CHALLENGE” No. 1 securely fastens 50 
sheets of legal cap and up to 75 of ordinary 
ttypewriting paper together. Removes its 
own eyelets for the insertion (or res 
moval!) of extra sheets. 
The only paper fastener made that will do 
this! Price $10. 
*“CHALLENGE” No. 2 has a cas 
pacity of 100 sheets. Price, $30. 
At your Stationer's—or write 
EDwW. L. SIBLEY MFG. CO., Inc. 


Bennington, Vermont 
Interesting Circular upon request 


DIABETES 


has killed millions. For ages a cure was unknown. 
But since insulin was discovered recently there’s a 
good chance for recovery. Read about it in 


MANUAL FOR DIABETICS 


By Gladys L. Boyd, M, D., and Marion D. Stalsmith, 
Toronto Diabetic Clinic 


It describes modern medical treatment; urine tests—which you 
can make yourself; what to eat—gives food recipes and menus, 
and calory values. Introduction by F. G, Banting, M. D., one of 
the discoverers of insulin, whosaysdiabetics shouldread the book. 


101 pager. 12mo. Cloth $1.50, net; $1.60, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Aveaue, New York 


their native haunts reads like gross exag- 
geration. Words fail him who would tell 
of the wonders he has seen. Instinctively 
one likens their profusion of color to the 
colors of the rainbow. Miss Losh, who 
contributes the accompanying illustration, 
and has seen these very compositions in 
life, exclaims: ‘‘What beautiful flowers! 
you would say if you could see these 
marvelous creations in shades of rose, 
orange, white and brown, looking like 
huge carnations with thick stems. There 
are others, too, whose petals seem to have 
unfolded, making them look more brilliant 
and transparent. See, they tremble 
slightly, they stretch and search about as 
tho they wanted to take hold of something.”’ 

What marvelous colors they have. It 
seems as if they had been stolen from the 
rainbow. No florist could grow flowers 
with more perfect shadings and markings 
than these creatures of the sea, in their 
many shades of red, violet, brown, yellow 
and green. 

Sea-anemones belong to one of the twelve 
major divisions of the animal kingdom, the 
Coelenterates, literally ‘stomach animals.” 
They are scarcely more than that. Their 
body-wall surrounds a single sac-like body 
and digestive cavity combined. The mouth 
opening is situated at the center of the 
dise, carrying around it the tentacles. It is 
connected with the stomach cavity by a 
short gullet. In most anemones the ten- 
tacles have a little perforation at the tip. 
Through these pores slender streams of 
water may be ejected with considerable 
force when the animal is disturbed. 

These “‘sea-flowers”’ are voracious feeders, 
eatehing with great celerity and ease the 
hapless creatures which come within reach 
of their tentacles. The tentacles are not 
only sticky with a secreted mucus, but 
also richly ciliated, being furnished with 
tiny, mobile hairs, or lashes, always beating 
toward the tentacle tip, so that when food 
is not being taken, all foreign substances 
or particles are wafted away from the body. 
But when stimulated by the diffusion of 
the juices of food, or the contact of food 
material or prey itself, the tentacles turn 
inward, and point toward the mouth 
opening. 

The matter of securing food is hardly so 
passive an act as would appear. As is 
characteristic of ‘‘stomach animals,” the 
tentacles are richly provided with nettle- 

-cells, little trigger-actuated mechanisms, 
as it were, consisting of a tiny sae filled 
with an irritating fluid, that has the power 
of benumbing the animals that constitute 
the prey of the anemone and _ severely 
stinging larger ones. Within the sac is 
eoiled a slender, hollow thread, often 
barbed. Projecting from the outer surface 
of the nettle-cell is a tiny hair-like process 
or trigger, which when touched discharges 
the coiled thread, which has considerable 
penetrating power, and voiding through it 
the fluid contents of the sac. The sting or 
burn of this poison charge is familiar to 
most of us who have bathed in waters 
infested with . sea-nettles: 

Thomas Jones in his ‘‘ Aquarium Natural- 
ist’’ tells of a more decisive proof of the 
potency of these nettle-cells, than that of 
placing the tentacles in contact with the 
skin for a few seconds. He suggests biting 
one of the tentacles of an anemone between 
the fore-teeth, applying at the same time 
the tip of the tongue to the part bitten. 
The taste is described as something be- 
tween that of a capsicum, or red pepper, 
and a red-hot poker. 

A further means of defense and offense is 
at hand in most anemones in the shape 
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%\ \ “See America 


y) , \ First”’ 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


BRING your jaded spirits and your 
wearied nerves out to this soothing mil- 
lion-acre lake-dotted mountain paradise. 
Give your civilization shortened vision a 
chance to span vast distances where tiny 
silver ribbons are streams that rush to 


Hudson’s Bay, The Gulf and The Pacific. 

Ride horseback or hike along the 
flower bordered trails. Fish. Motor over 
broad highways. Glide in launches over 
lakes. Camp out, or loaf luxuriously in 
world renowned hotels and rustic chalets. 

Plan now, an all-expense-paid tour of 
1 to7 days or longer or a Glacier-Yellow- 
stone circuit tour on your way to or from 


The Northwest 
Via the New Oriental Limited 


This brand new, all-steel wonder train, 
of unique features and service, runs direct 


between Chicago, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland via Glacier National Park and 
Spokane. You see high peaks from low 
passes on the Great Northern — only 60 
miles of the entire main line are above 
4,000 feet; longest cinderless mileage of 
anyrailroad inthe Northwest—1,100 miles 
behind giant oil-burning locomotives. 


Before or after Glacier Park, take the 
free side trip to Vancouver from Seattle. 
See Victoria, Lake Chelan, Rainier and 
Crater Lake National Parks. Steamer 
connections for Alaska and The Orient. 
Choice of steamer or rail to or from 
California. Special open top observation 
cars this summer eastbound and west- 
bound through the mountain regions. 


_For free books and information, apply 
any ticket or tourist agent, any Great 
Northern Railway office, orA.J.Dickinson, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 
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EFRESHING outdoor travel at its best lies along the route _ _ 
Nof the Day Line steamers. Whether for one-day outings or — 
longer business or vacation journeys, a ticketby DayLine assures 


an inspiring and memorable experience. 


famous steamers, delightful music 
and dining service. Passenger ser- 
vice exclusively. Write for time- 


Convenient connections north, 

east, west and south. Rail tickets 
~ New York to Albany and Albany 
New York accepted. World _ table and illustrated literature. 


Hudson River Day Lines 


we Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 


The Most Important Autobiography of a Woman 
That Has Been Published During the Past Ten Years 


IE 
‘‘All of it I saw; some of it I was?’ 


A WOMAN OF FIFTY 


By RHETA CHILDE DORR 


HESE experiences of a most remarkable and courageous woman who has 

taken part in practically every event that marks her generation, cover one of 

the most revolutionary periods of time in history—from virtually. the beginning 
of a concerted movement to organize the women of this country in the fight for equality 
in politics and industry to the time when these hitherto unattainable causes were firmly 
established in our economic and governmental systems. 


Few men or women have met and overcome as many obstacles in life or fought 
harder for ideals as has the author of this volume—and fewer could relate their experi- 
ences in such a frank, forceful, and grippingly interesting style as this book reveals. 


‘If you enjoy facts, philosophy, humor, and brevity, you belong to this book.’’— 
oe beer eae ats 

Cs oman of Fifty’ is an autobiography of rare and unique qualities an 
universal interest.''—Pittsburgh Press, ind cae, Smee 
‘Her experience has been truly remarkable and her story is told in intense, clear, 
and vivid style and witha brevity that is fascinating.’’—Globe, Boston, Mass. 
‘Mrs. Dorr neither minces words nor writes in malice. ‘A Woman of Fifty’ has 
produce a he poole Nori pp Aoi Philadelphia, Pa. 

“One o e frankest confessions that.a woman has ever made i i iog- 
raphy.’’—Globe-Democrat, St. Louis, Mo. ot eee 


8vo. Cloth. 482 pages. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.64 


At Your Booksellers or by mail from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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acontia projected at times with great 
rapidity through imperceptible openings 
in the body-wall. These threads are even 
more plentifully supplied with nettle-cells 
than the tentacles, and enable the anemones 
to overcome fish and crabs often of rela- 
tively large size. 


We usually consider these animals as 
more or less sendentary organisms, but 
many of them are not quite so immobile 
as we are prone to think. Says Mr. Schmitt: 


Dr. McClendon, while studying some 
animals in marine aquaria, noticed that 
some specimens of Metridiwm, after being 
placed on the bottom of an aquarium, 
would creep up the side of the glass to a 
more favorable position. He likened their 
method of progression to the ordinary 
creeping of a snail, consisting of a succession 
of waves traveling across the pedal or 
basal surface from behind forward. In the 
anemone these waves are larger and not so 
rapid or regular as in a snail. A wave 
required about a minute to traverse the 
foot of the anemone observed, and before 
it disappeared another had commenced. 
He ‘‘threw a number of anemones into an 
aquarium to observe their actions. They 
threw out acontia which caught hold of 
any solid object near them and contracted 
until some portion of the foot touched the 
object and caught hold. One anemone 
sinking to the bottom and resting on its 
tentacles contrived to right itself by 
suddenly contracting and expelling water 
from its mouth. I observed this once or 
twice subsequently, but rather think it a 
coincidence, rather than a common refiex.’”— 

There are, however, some really seden- 
tary forms like Cerianthus, which burrow 
in the sand and mud. There they live 
within tubes of their own construction, 
and for this reason they are exceedingly 
hard to secure, as usually but little more 
than the expanded ‘‘flower’’ extends 
above the surface of the bottom, and this 
upon approach is instantly withdrawn into 
the buried tube. These, Professor Kingsley 
remarks, are ‘‘ thick felt-like tubes of mud 
and sand agglutinated by mucus secreted 
by the numerous glands in the body-wall 
and by entangled nematocysts” (nettle- 
cells). 

Metridium dianthus (Ellis) the ‘‘sea- 
pink” is possibly our most beautiful 
anemone. It certainly is our most showy 
one when fully expanded. Certain parts 
of the ocean bed, of course near shore, are 
simply covered with them, and in regions 
where it is abundant it is very common on 
piles. The species is rather widely dis- 
tributed, occurring on the coasts of Europe, 
and North America on our east coast from 
the Arctic to Cape Hatteras, and on the 
west coast from Alaska to} San Francisco. 
It may attain a height of six inches and a 
diameter of three. In color Metridiwm 
dianthus ranges from the pure translucent 
white ‘‘as if arranged in the finest Coan 
vestments,”’ through cream, flesh, salmon- 
red, pale orange, various tints of red to a 
full minimum-searlet, and shades of brown 
from warm umber, or fawn-color, to dingy 
blackish olive. The tentacles generally 
are of the same color as the column, except 
in the olive and brown varieties, where 
they are sometimes almost wholly ‘pel- 
lucid white.”’ 

The dahlia wartlet, Urticina crassicornis, 


or’ the thiclkhorneditecacanaminn nie cele 


_ deep-water specimens. 


sometimes called, tho usually not as tall or 
high, has a greater expanse of ‘flower,’ 
often of five inches, or more, in the larger 
The surface of the 
body is covered with more or less irregularly 
scattered adhesive warts, hence the name 
wartlet, to which, under natural conditions, 
all manner of small stones, sand and shell 
fragments adhere, rendering the animal 
most inconspicuous when contracted. Sea- 
anemones are not always the beautiful 
showy things we see pictured. When dis- 
turbed by the recession of the tide in the 
ease of forms attached, or living above the 
low-tide mark, or by a jarring of the sub- 
stratum to which they are attached, or by a 
sudden attack or rude touch, they contract 
to an amazingly small fleshy lump, most 
inconspicuous, and often disappearing 
completely from sight as in Cerianthus, 
and in the dahlia wartlet, and others when 
attached to rocks below the surface of the 
sandy or gravelly bottom. Such a con- 
tracted specimen of Urticina is attached 
to the rock above the expanded Cerianthus. 
Gosse calls the colors of the dahlia wartlet 
very sportive, saying that ‘‘scareely two 
specimens can be found exactly alike. 
The body may be dull green, streaked and 
flaked with crimson, with pale gray warts, 
and the dise or ‘flower’ glaucous olive, 
with conspicuous scarlet radial bands 
edged with white, proceeding from each 
outer tentacle in pairs, which curve around 
the foot of the tentacles of the higher rows, 
and are lost at various distances from the 
eenter; those pairs which enclose the inner 
tentacles extend farthest and are most 
conspicuous.’”’ These bands are highly 
characteristic of the species and can readily 
be seen in the head-on view here given of it. 
The tentacles of this color phase are a 


-\‘‘pellucid light brown, with a band of 


opaque white across the base, which fre- 
quently stretcher a little way up each side; 
a broad band of crimson surrounds the 
middle, bounded below, and sometimes 
above, by a narrower band of sub-opaquo 
white. All of these bands are undefined, 
and are often rendered sub-pellucid by 
distension.”” The mouth is generally 
tinged with crimson, with gullet and 
stomach light gray. Again the body and 
dise may be a dull crimson, with the radial 
bands and central region more brilliant 
than the rest, with either pellucid white 
tentacles having conspicuous bands of 
opaque white, or crimson tentacles, with 
purplish bands. Yellow, straw to apricot- 
colored specimens also occur, while the 
generally very large deep-water specimens 
usually seem to have lost all color, being a 
semi-pellucid dusky gray. 

The widowed anemone, Sagartia viduata, 
ealled in England the ‘‘snake-locked”’ 
anemone, has a ground e¢olor of “light 
buff, sometimes merging into a warm 
fawn, or wood-brown, at others into a flesh 
hue, or even pale scarlet. This is marked 
with longitudinal bands of paler hue, 
sometimes almost white; the bands being 
equal to the interspaces. As these bands 
approach the base, they become more 
defined, and the contrast between the 
alternate dark and light hues is beautifully 
distinet, especially as they are separated 
by slender jagged lines of very dark brown. 
The whole upper parts are freckled with 
numerous brown dots. The dise is a dull 
whitish-gray covered with a regular speckled 
pattern of deep brown, or blackish, and 
lighter grayish brown.’’ The tentacles are 
translucent gray, marked on each side with 
a line of dark brown running through the 
whole length. At times the tentacles 
assume a distinctly nodulous appearance, 
AnbavAnescenh condiian thateanneare and 
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Mackinac Island, the 
land of rest and 
beauty,-is calling to 
every vacationist. It 
is a summerland of 
charm and freshness. 
Plan now to take your 
vacation via the 
De C, 
Waterway. 


LAKE LINE: 


LAKE LINES 


WA 


Vacations, 


CHICAQCO 


KINAC ISLAND 
eerie Wonderland 


DETROIT 
BUFFALO 


NIAGARA FALLS 


Americas Scexte Wonder 


BETWEEN DETROIT and BUFFALO—2 
new mammoth liners, “Greater Detroit’? and 
“Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their type in 
the world, Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. and Buffalo 6 
p. m. daily, Eastern time. Low rates—$6 one 
way, $11.50 round trip. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVELAND 
—the giant liners ‘City of Detroit III" and 
“City of Cleveland III" Lv. Detroit and Cleve- 
land daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. Fare—$3.60 
one way, $6.50 round trip. Daylight trips dur- 
ing July and August, Tues., Thurs., Sat. Lv. 
10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 


BETWEEN DETROIT, MACKINAC IS- 
LAND, ST. IGNACE, and CHICAGO— 
From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv, Detroit 
Tues., Thurs, and Sat. 12:30 noon, Central 
time. 


Round Trip Fares including 
BETWEEN PoRTS | Lower Berths and Meals 


2 persons] 3 persons 
$ 64.50 $ 93.76 
$64.50_| _$ 93.75 _ 


Detroit to Chicago 183.00 193.60 
ChicagotoMackinacIs | 85.25* 68 60 99.75 
* Upper berths $2 less, **Upper berths $4 less. 


For reservations make application toR.G. Stoddard, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Detroit, Mich. Parlorsextra. Rail 
Tickets accepted on all divisions except Chicago and 
Mackinac Island. Autos carried, Wireless aboard 
all liners. May we send you a beautiful fllustrated 
pampblet upon receipt of 3 cents? 


Schedules subject to change without notice, 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 


A. A. Schantz, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


J.T. McMillan, Vice-Pres. 
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See your 

bathroom 
through 
guests’ eyes 


D® you ever look at your 
bathroom — particularly the 
toilet seat—through your guests’ 
eyes? Familiarity often blinds us 
to uninviting details, but guests 
are quick to notice an old and 
worn toilet seat. You owe it. to 
yourself to remedy this condition 
if it exists 


Thousands now have 
nicer bathrooms 


YOuR bathroom may easily be 
improved simply by installing a 
new Church, all-white toilet seat. 
The difference it makes is a great 
surprise. Some people say, 
“Looks hundred percent better.” 


Church Seats fit any bowl; 
installed in a few minutes 
YOU can easily attach one with 
a pair of pliers, or your plumber 
will do it at a small expense. If 
you move to another house or 
apartment, the seat is easily taken 

with you. 


Any plumbing store. 
can supply you 
THE handsome, ivory-like sheath- 
ing of Church Seats won’t wear 
off, crack, split, discolor, absorb 
moisture or hold odors. Cleans 
as easily as porcelain. Perfectly 
sanitary. Lasts a lifetime. It is 
above the criticism of any guest. 
Send for sample of sani-white 
sheathing and circular describing 
models. Send coupon today. 


Cc. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. G2, Holyoke, Mass. 
Established 1898 


Church 


sanix white 


Look for this name on under side of seat 


Mail this coupon today 


C. F. CHURCH MEG. CO., 
Dept. G2, Holyoke, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send sample of Sani-white 
Sheathing and descriptive circular to: 


Seats 
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disappears at irregular intervals. The 
name ‘‘snake-locked” refers to the very 
snaky appearance of the tentacles of the 
active anemone. In this species they are 
very numerous, upwards of two hundred in 
number. 

Anemones, because of their more or less 
sedentary habits, can endure long periods 
of fasting, and withal are very long-lived. 
It is said that Sir J. Dalyell kept one alive 
for over twenty years, and that he had 
another, apparently of equal age with the 
former when taken, that lived for thirteen 
or fourteen years in his possession. 

From Faber’s ‘‘ Fisheries of the Adriatic”’ 
we learn that ‘‘all sea-anemones are edible, 
and are to be met with in large quantities 
in most fish markets, such as Marseilles, 
Cette, Bordeaux, Bayonne, etc.,”’ and that 
the ‘“‘green”’? anemone “occasionally ap- 
pears in the markets of Trieste and on the 
Coast of Istria where it is caught near 
the shore on stony and sandy beds; it is 
sprinkled with flour and fried in oil.”’ 

In speaking of the Urticina crassicornis, 
Dicquemare says, ‘‘Of all the kinds of sea 
anemones, I would prefer this for the table; 
being boiled some time in sea-water, they 
acquire a firm and palatable consistence, 
and may be eaten with any kind of sauce. 
They are of an inviting appearance, of a 
light shivering texture, and of a soft white 
or reddish hue.’’ 


A “LEG-PULL” BY GIRAFFE 


VER. to the right were dense woods, 
standing as a background to the 
burned golden grass and the swift, narrow 
River of the Giraffe. Mr. Frank Savile 
raised his head and saw standing, in the 
early morning sunlight, a noble water buck 
and his ‘‘attendant harem.” Mr. Savile 
called to his daughter and the ‘‘Missus”’ to 
rouse them to the fact that the ‘‘happy 
hunting-ground”’ so far from London had 
been reached at last. There were four 
hunters—Mr. Sayile, the ‘‘Missus,”’ the 
daughter, and Jim, ‘‘a father,” all making 
their way into a newly opened hunting 
land beyond the White Nile on a small boat, 
accompanied by native hunters. From this 
starting-point the “happy house-boat”’ 
drifted south through a hunter’s paradise, 
and many amazing and strange things 
happened, as Mr. Savile relates in his book, 
“The River of the Giraffe’ (H. F. and 
G. Witherby, London). ‘‘Buzz-Buzz,” a 
native helper, longed with a deep sadness 
for a giraffe and reviled fate when shots 
went wrong, so it was a moment of pure 
undiluted joy for Buzz-Buzz when, after 
landing one day and vushing through dense 
thickets, a dozen triangular heads were 
sighted far above the acacia branches. 
Buzz-Buzz made a hissing noise and over 
his solid black face spread an affable grin. 
Giraffe! Mr. Savile tells the story of the 
hunt which followed, and relates how a 
perfect day ended: 


No mistake about this. A good herd of 
giraffe at browse. 


I looked ‘at Jim. ‘‘Aetion front!” I 
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GENUINE German Army 


POWERFUL Field Glasses 


5S DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 


ECEIVED! Limited quantity GENUINE 

imported German Army FIELD GLASSES; 
8-POWER, finest Achromatic lenses; ACME 
QUALITE 40 MM objective; high luminosity; 
remarkable light-gathering property; pupillary 
adjustment. Many bought from Allied Repara- 
tions Commission. We have sold hundreds to 
Army and Navy officers, Conservative value 
$20. Our price (while they last) $9.85. Carry- 
ing case with straps $1 extra. 


Bee your field of vision! See things 
others can’t! A new world will open up for 
you with these powerful FIELD GLASSES. 
People, scenes, games of ACTION brought to 
your feet with startling vividness. A great 
pleasure-giving investment. Indispensable for 
sports, baseball games, motoring, camping, 
yachting, hunting, hiking, races, bird and 
nature study, etc. 


Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING to Postman! 


Keep them for 5 DAYS! Use them! Test 
them! ENJOY them! If satisfied at end of 
5 DAYS send your check or money order for 
$9.85. Carrying case with straps $1 extra. 


ACT! QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
e ORDER TODAY! Send NO Money! 


WW - 
Gas 2 Generations of Honorable Dealings 


fen CTON 
ey (ASHING C 


Importers and National Mail Order House 
365 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
For prompt attention address DEPT. C 
If you wish to tell us something about yourself—tt 
will be appreciated. 


Try the New 


Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


Freely Lathering 
edicinal and Emollient 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Scathing Arraignment 


of Nations 


The broadest, boldest, and keenest 
analysis of the weighty problems that 
to-day confront the governments and 


peoples of Europe and the United States is 
presented in that powerful and enchain- 
ing new book— 


RECONSTRUCTION 


By J. D. WHELPLEY, An American 


The author has been abroad on special 
missions for the United States Government 
and he shows an amazing knowledge of 
conditions everywhere. HE TAKES NA- 
TION AFTER NATION TO TASK FOR 
THEIR FAILURES IN RECONSTRUC- 
TIVE ADJUSTMENT since the war, tells in 
detail what is the matter with economic and 
social affairs here and abroad—and why. 
The Church, too, comes in for its share of 
criticism. 

You will find ‘‘Reconstruction’’ very 
satisfactorily informative and intensely 
interesting throughout. 383 pages. 


8v0. Cloth. 83.50, net; $3.64, post-paid, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers,'354-3 60 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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suggested, and he nodded. Supported by 
Hamed and the fermenting Buzz-Buzz he 
_jmoved slowly and slantingly toward the 
opposite cover. Ifollowed. By bending it 
appeared that we could sink below the 
range of vision granted to the distant eyes 
in those three-cornered heads. 
: We skulked through the opposite copse 
and, on the far side, peeped out of the 
_ porch, so to speak, of the green mansion. 
‘ Yes—they were still there, about six 
hundred yards away now, and—apparently 
-unsuspicious. But it became a question if 
we could repeat this maneuver unseen. 
_ There was a very wide interval between us 
_ and the next expanse of cover. 

We crouched into positions as similar as 
we could make them to the pose of animals 
at feed. To any intelligent quadruped this 
should have told its own story of suspicion, 
for on the sandy steppe no green thing was 
growing—to believe that we were at graze 
would imply an abnormal lack of instinct in 
animals usually equipped with it. But 
giraffe do not rank among the intelligentsia. 
One has the not unreasonable hope that 
animals, whose heads bulk so infinitesi- 
mally above their lumpish bodies, might be 
brought to believe anything! So we groped 
and straddled through the sun-washed 
emptiness with a certain leisure, and, at 
last and for the second time, reached 
ambush. We strove softly through it and 
goggled out of its farther fringes. 

_, No—they were not the fools they looked. 
| They were no longer among the trees, 
festooning the branches with their silly, 
snake-like necks. They had seen—some- 
thing. Even now they were conferring 
about it and offering each other suggestions 
as they stared at the coppice into which 
they must have seen us disappear. It 
could hardly be supposed that they had seen 
us in it, but they were suspiciously ready 
to see us emerge. 

As usual Buzz-Buzz yapped. The great 
ungainly bodies were four or five hundred 
yards away, silhouetted against the fiery 
mirage and the sand. His idea, of course, 
was that we should shoot, and shoot 
quickly. 

Jim debated. The body of a giraffe 
targets up finely when the background is 
aglow with radiant light, but it is this very 
brilliance which deceives you. You come 
to think that your foresight can be alined 
upon it, and yet leave sufficient overlap to 
correct any lateral errors of aiming. This 
is not so—not at a distance exceeding two 
furlongs. And there is, as well, the matter 
of mirage to be allowed for. Possibly, also, 
when the sun is westering, a certain amount 
of breeze. Jim shrugged his shoulders. 
Hamed and Buzz-Buzz goaded him in sotto 
voce chorus. He gave another shrug, 
hardened his heart, and let drive. 

It was a case of dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes. Doubtless the bullet set a tiny 
cloud of sand astir somewhere. But 
soaked down, as it were, into the bath of 
sunshine, this was lost unseen by us among 
the yellow drifts. Languidly the herd 
turned and took its departure. 

Now a giraffe is a deceiving goer. His 
gait is something between an amble and a 
eanter. That beautiful portmanteau word 
“‘cvalumph”’ expresses it, and also, to my 
mind, gives the exact impression which, 
when he minted this literary coin, was in 
Lewis Carroll’s brain. It is a jolting, 
angular, up-and-down sort of progress with 
which one can not associate speed. 

Incited by the yammerings of Buzz- 

_ Buzz, Jim took up the pursuit. : 

From that point on farther and farther 
did I recede into the background. The 
giraffe kept on. Jim kept on, Buzz-Buzz 
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says Roger W. Babson 


M®& BABSON finds that a great many business men 
can get an automatic sprinkler system without with- 
drawing one dollar from working capital. Other men, he 
finds, can get a system by making an annual payment only 
a little more than what they save in insurance. The return 
on that additional capital runs from 20% to 75% a year. 


He, therefore, advises all business men who have no 
sprinkler systems to cash in on their opportunity at once. 
Have an equipment installed by a company which accepts 
the savings in insurance as they accrue in payment. This is 
exactly what far-sighted insurance agents and brokers are 
advising their clients to do—turn insurance expense into a 
property asset. 


Mr. Babson puts it this way: 


“The amount saved annually, of course, varies, depending on the 
values involved, but I am told that the savings of one year are usually 
sufficient to take care of all the carrying charges necessary on this plan 
of installation and pay for all the service involved. Therefore, the 
business man who simply,postpones sprinkler installation until his cash 
position warrants outright purchase is actually losing money if such 
postponement extends over a year. More important than this, he is 
doing without adequate fire protection in the meantime and possibly 
may, therefore, lose all his business in a disastrous fire with losses that 
no insurance will compensate him for.” 


GEND for a carbon copy of the complete Babson letter. 
It will solve your fire protection problem in 10 minutes. 
It will show you why this is the only sound financial step 
to take. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
When the fire starts the water starts 


GRINNELL CO., Inc., 274 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. 


Please send me one carbon copy of Roger 
Babson’s discussion, and information about 
the Grinnell Sprinkler Savings Payment Plan. 


Firm... 


PERS i. 5. e095 snl a OR ee oe 


Individual: 
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ohn B ley 

lived ina 

pipe-fmoking 
age 


qie age of the long clays... 
those golden days of marvelous 
and exquisite tobacco blends! But 
of all the incomparable blends this 
Virginia wizard of a bygone era per- 
fected, none equalled his superblend 
—Buckingham. It was easily his 
masterpiece. Never did a pipe to- 
bacco yield such a sweet and pleas- 
ant aroma. Like a scented breath 
off Dixie’s fields on a June day. 
Irresistible! Even the women folk 
loved its marvelous fragrance. 


Gentlemen, that superblend sur- 
vives. Step into your dealer’s place 
...ask him for atin of Buckingham, 
Experience the thrill of a sun-em- 
bodied fragrance that mellowed 
men’s lives in the grand old pipe 
smoking age! 

Tonight, a pipeful of Buckingham! 
If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 


tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c—back 
will come a full-size package. 


Guaranteed by 
Har Mursritar. Decor G 


enc oaecaareo 


New York City 


Duckingham 


Smoking Tobacco 


10c in the 
foil packet 


15c in the tin 
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stimulating both with his raucous fury. I 
saw them dissociate themselves from me 
by yards, then by rods, by poles, and by 
perches, and—finally—by furlongs. Out 
across the dusty leagues they sped, the 
beasts, to all appearance, unfluttered and 
using a minimum of effort while the 
human beings grew tiny in their wake. 
And it was obvious, too, that the former 
were running upon the perimeter of a great 
circle, while the latter—Jim must have been 
the strategist here, certainly not the bull- 
headed Buzz-Buzz—were endeavoring to 
keep contact from its center. So pioneered 
they on into the unknown. 

I looked at Surly, who had stayed by me, 
and grinned. A forlorn little tamarisk 
shrub had found some unknown means of 
installing itself among the dunes. I sank 
down in its very exiguous shade and lit a 
cigarette. 

Surly nodded, distended his nostrils in 
a sardonic snuffle, and flung himself down 
beside me. He, it was to be seen, held 
the excitabilities of Buzz-Buzz on as lowly 
a plane as I did myself. We stared at 
the retreat, mainly composed of dots by 
now—dots getting so distant that we were 
hard put to it to get hunted and hunter 
into corelation. 

The sound of a shot came singing down 
the waste. Surly grunted. The minutes 
went by. 

Again a rifle cracked. Surly gaped. 
Then he turned, grinned at me interroga- 
tively, and let his questioning glance 
wander wistfully toward the Candace, now 
a full two miles away. 

His great mind and mine evidently 
shared a single thought. Dusk would be 
upon us in less than an hour. The fringe of 
the circle upon which the quarry ran would 
not return them to us—as at one time I had 


hoped. Yes—it was a ease of ‘‘Home, 
John!’’ We scrambled to our feet and 
departed. 


An hour later, when the dusk had 
definitely become the dark, the firing party 
returned to find me sitting at ease upon the 
deck. Cocktail in hand, I bellowed a 
question into the night. 

The answer was cryptic. 

“Ah!” said Jim in tones of well-modu- 
lated ambiguity. 

“You got one?” I stood up, prepared to 
make the welkin resound with thunders of 
triumph. ; 

“They are bringing it in,’’ he answered 
sedately. 

Excitedly I raced down the shore plank. 
From Light-Laugh’s shoulders a small 
yellow body was decanted at my feet. I 
stared. By all that was deceitful, a 
rufifrons gazelle! 

Yes—a successful leg-pull. It appeared, 
from their story, that they had proceeded 
in good order after the giraffe which Buzz- 
Buzz insisted was hit. For this reason, and 
for no other, Jim had chanced two more 
bullets at it from preposterous ranges, but 
he, himself, was in no position to support or 
deny Buzz-Buzz’s thesis. The bull first 
aimed at had gone slower than the rest— 
had kept increasingly far behind the main 
herd—had, indeed, lured them all on into 
the very arms of dusk before they had 
given up the chase. Then reluctantly they 
had turned, and Fate had tossed to them a 
little sop to their want of success by exhibit- 
ing to their notice the smaller quarry. Jim 


ped got it with a nice snap, and that was 
that. 
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SPARK PLUG. 


— 
AMOUS NewLYNAMITE Spark Plug saves dollars 
F and ends troubles. Vacuum Transformer Chamber 


compression. Gives 15% more power. Saves 20% 
writes: ‘‘Over 30,000 miles without a miss.”’ 
Just state make and year of car and number of cylin- 
tion should be included. Use thirty 
SEND 
then. either send $1.00 we on 
LYDON MFG. CO. NO C.O.D. 
Beech-Nut 
HE children love Beech- 
you spread your bread with 
changed for cake. Pure, 
For children and adults; at 


produces big blue-white spark, many times stronger 
gn Prevents carbon. Fires thru oil. Gets you over 
million already on cars. 
ders. Complete set LYNAMITE Plugs will be sent 
days -entirely at our expense. See 
Plug, or return to us. You risk NO MONEY 
180 N.Wabash “ave, Chicago, m. 
NutPeanutButter.They 
it. The bread becomes a 
wholesome, delicious 
meals and between meals. 


than ordinary faint red spark. Fires at 200 pounds 
ills. Sturdily built for lifetime use. Eigholz, oo. 

SEND IMMEDIATELY 

absolutely FREE. State if liberal Agents’ Proposi- 

what amazing results you get and 

nothing—so send now—TODAY. PAY 
know what happens when 
delicacy that’s not to be ex- 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. 
Order a jar. You'll like it. 


The Complete 
Amateur Gardener 


By H. H. THOMAS 
Noted Horticultural Authority 


BVERY phase of gardening from actual digging the 

Soil to the cultivation of choice greenhouse fruits 
and vegetables, the care of ornamental plants, shrubs, 
methods of propagation, etc. A book that will help 
the accomplished gardener and guide the beginner in 
puzzling situations. Comprehensive index. autiful 
garden frontispiece in colors; 96 full-page illustra~ 
tions; Numerous instructive diagrams. 532 pages. 


8vo. Cloth. $6, net; $6.22, post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


PATENT ESSENTIALS 
By John F. Robb, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L 

A new rudimentary and practical treatise on the 

nature of patents, the mechanism of their procures 

ment, scientific drafting of patent claims, conduct 

of cases, and special proceedings, including forms. 

&vo. Cloth. 452 pages. Illustrated. $5.00 net; by mail, $5.18 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“BLESSED BE THE HEN” 


7 ‘HE old rooster, the “Field Marshal,” ‘fe & d. your a O O d 
; walks gay and resplendent, with his 


shrewd beady eyes gazing inquiringly 


around his domain. As everything looks y 
all right, he gives a short word of command, 
and the harem steps forth into the spring 


sun, the first venture since winter. Mrs. 
Cuttle, a fussy little hen, comes last, CHILLED! The air is kept evenly chilled. 
always late and anxious, and always scolding CLEAN! The air is kept sweet and clean. 
violently against the established ways of 
-the universe in general and henyards in 
particular. ‘‘Rusticus”’ and his wife, who, 
as he says, ‘‘lets him do these things’’— 
; such as keeping hens and pigs—watch to | 
see Mrs. Cuttle begin her first spring hunt | 
for food, and to hear the Field Marshal 
proclaim his world-supremacy, and as 
Rustieus tells us in his book, ‘‘ Bucolic 
Beatitudes’? (Atlantic Monthly Press), 
“when this ecstatic effort of the Field 
Marshal came it sounded like a blazing call 
to action, and Rusticus then proceeded to 
work: ©‘ 


Toys 
ed 


DRY! The air is kept perfectly dry. 
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But delay we do, for a moment, to feel 
the glowing warmth of the heightening sun, 
to let the sweet southwest wind blow in our 
‘faces, to smell the cool, wet odor of the 
awakening soil. 

We listen in the stillness for a voice. 
Eager eyes turn toward the willows, 
- parted lips and straining ears wait for the 
- message, and it comes. The little brook 
_ beyond the willows now jis free and he is 
_ talking to us! 

But now to work. First the tools must 
be collected from strange hiding-places, 


Fresh or Cooked Meats 
boards and nails, pails and brushes, all the 
© jovial paraphernalia of building and repair- K ep t Co ol and Sw eet 


-‘ing. The deserted henhouse is cleaned in 

every corner—nests and roosts, floor and 

ceiling. What glorious dust, what proud ROTECT your most expensive food—Meat! 
_ disdain of clothes and hands, what prodigies No waste of foods in clean, dry, chilled air, 
"of skill and strength mark the full sweep of purified by constant contact with the ice. Fresh 


our enterprise! New litter on the floor 
vebaw “i DAS Na A EN | meats, or “left-overs” of the roasts are kept 
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screens removed. By night the returning deliciously fresh by the circulation of icy air 
_ - wanderers find all in order. in the Automatic. The Double Duty Refriger- 
| But this has been only one day; we know ator saves food, chills drinking water—and 
_ more glorious ones will follow. As the uses less ice! The built-in water tank is an ex- 


- days go by, we work more slowly, for we 
- must not spend these golden hours too 
freely. 


clusive feature. Oversize non-rustable shelves 
in oversize food chambers. White lining with 


Then all is ready. There must be a dry, rounded corners—no joints, seams, or crevices. 
warm day with just a breath of wind. Bright nickel locks, hand-fitted doors. Golden 
Pails are brought, and we mix the magic ash or pure white finish. Outside icing if de- SYSTEM ¥ 


brew: pure white lime, bubbling and 


OS 


sired. Automatics are sold everywhere. Write {A Built-in System 


3 steaming. The caldrons simmer; we stir TO é consisting of Bottle Fi 
. and mumble strange enchantments, old =e the hai? te io dealer. He'll help ie oe Be Oe : 
magic words of bygone ages; we croon choose the right size. side Faucet. Chilled He 
j ‘ sf] ig ha t ithe ¥ a 
strange songs, and stir, and stir. It 18 Write for our folder containing complete details. : Can, ie tel s) 
finished—whiter than anything imagined, Aildress Debt. 35 or without inverted i 
smooth as velvet; there is nothing like > = } bottle. ¢ 
sit. Illinois Refrigerator Co. 
Inside we go. We put it on in lavish 8 
manner. It drops;it spots; it spatters; and MORRISON, ILLINOIS 


it will burn if you are unwary. We 

- emerge exultant. For once we have had 
enough of something, and how we have The Automatic Scientific Air Circulation keeps Fresh and Cooked Meats Fresh! 
reveled in it! A general appraisal of our 


clothes is made, and bad as they are, we are 
sure they are not so bad as they were last 94 
year. é 


Happy in the completion of this under- 

taking, we resta while. For days we glory 

- in the matchless product of our skill, but 
we know this leisure must not last. 


Yh LOC. 1 
That, says Rusticus, is the great fact at USES LESS ICE tino! s 


the bottom of man’s devotion to the hen. 
; et Watch for your dealer’s “Automatic Week” in June! 
She is an insistent creature and goads you Dealers—If you want to increase your refrigerator business—write us! 
a 1 
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The Literary Digest School and College 


ry Directory Ja 


> 
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ITERARY DIGEST readers seeking private institutions of learning 
ils will find in our pages between April 11th and September 12th the 
following Classified Directory containing the names and addresses of some 
distinctive residential schools; vocational, professional, special schools, and 
colleges. In the earlier issues will appear supervised summer camps. 
Advertisements describing these institutions will be found in the first issue of 
each month from April to September. 


You are invited to write for information to any of the institutions in which 
you are interested. We list only such schools as we believe are under highly 
trained and public-spirited executives. Our School Advisory Department 
continues to serve, as it has for many years, our readers, the schools, and 
camps without fees or obligation. It is necessary for inquirers to give 
specific information that may aid us in giving prompt service. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Abbott Academy..........- Pere MOI Me ee koe eaves: s! ix5i a cates Shane piu eae . .Andover, Mass. 
The Birmingham School............. PHS ein SR LT ye otic ee Box 109, Birmingnam, Pa, 
Many-Baldwuin: CollesesandsSeninary,.i. gee es nists Paine. os ee eke wince ie Staunton, Va. 
Glendale Jr. College and. Preparatory School... 2.0.0... eee cee ee cee es Box 1, Glendale, Ohio. 
Ginistor cklal becca eee eres ie te cate” Lhasa loidleasun nites Oildc stile 1920 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Katherine Gibbs School. . 
Lasell Seminary ...... ne 


Pthaeae tine fh eins ....151 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Bobet ol spate es eEPTe ote ete IT eo |e 103 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


ERIC CLM OO Ga OMEL Cer ape teehn esis eels cs elensucter acu aieuchtueyece wie woe telaletens Box 725, St. Charles, Mo. 
PUMICE ETE SSC IIETAAL Yc. A ctece tes oT Tactia soi vie ai st kcnisth iin MN Ree PTE yeh ts wae Box 157, Forest Glen, Md. 
Passe PUssen- SCROO sine wi ehaieie ls Sieh= ested otic ee tp bates fais Roses eh ic 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Sang inrearet se OCHOON. = pistes ste cies leLeitopeislinel eo! aispeim ave nid hale eedle ar eee Lsighemane Waterbury, Conn. 
SSR EMS UE Ce ee an oS asa Tallevaciolin. hana ved Sy ode) ace rege. ope ees weal age. i aPopeeoyees, dither ie Lexington, Ky. 
MPIC RS traE ENOL SCHOOL eo ase Sos vans 00,0 e vata ek esta, Lv ote 6 ME eae’ Maes Box 648, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
DOM Menem Dated SEN ORT COO Ne 2 far nts Wah a toy ano PAukt at seacces scone se e-tve aati 24 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
NV ECR ESGLIIOIC SCHOOL occ eMs ope eas soegge wee Bas a ae Ses HOR eee Box 14, Nashville, Tenn. 
Summer Schools 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts..............--. Room 258-E, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
G@ualy ers Shame eS NCROONS ar rss sg wis wk SeTG. Ma) ay/e b «ola aidupsbainayiede tot hece ake oh Mepis dha ee iby emailer Culver, Ind. 
Hontngtow-Sumimer School. tl. Corie sw ee lee 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
pehe=Weatminsten Summer. School £4 3n0 ete kde wk ow ek ere ted wat eioeee Simsbury, Conn. 
Special 
CVEre lI -SCHOOlS ceaweneis fu 4-6 shite Ginn syeubora dele te ee By ory eee a ees Nite a Box L, Berwyn, Pa. 
Martineinstitute-for Speech: Defects -)..0).i6 66.6. s%es > ete yd ho ees ee 405 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Stewart Home (raining School. 5:....0-a. 2a ee es Box ©, Frankfort, Ky. 


HCO OOAST@CHOOL Etat sia) 5i of ice <hclo Rech ie ohh oho ete oe ee ea. Box 160, Langhorne, Pa. 


Camps for Boys 


Fire Place Lodge for Boys... : 2... Address, Roy G. Perham, M.D., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
Technical 

PS SS RO eCLIiCal  SCUOOl 7 ae teres ont ates hte Rast ees 265 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Coiorado.-Schooliof Minestes, > i ts0n os ad ee a eee a ea ee aan ke Box T, Golden, Colo. 

Michigan ‘Collereviofi Mines... 85. nit ener ta Pea be ems 260 College Ave., Houghton, Mich. 

Nem iMexicosschool-ofPMinesaegs. vic ae nek ee Box P-4, Socorro, New Mexico 

isstatesCollereofsbnerineeringe:, aya ae oe ee eee Box L-5, Angola, Ind. 


Wzeacie MnNSHeULe cai<f.< ausc Meee ee evel tl sien ee Coe oe ee Box 5-P, Hightstown, N. J. 
cam tars treater Me ie ce PAIR cE rie RRR Rs Box 80, Pennington, N. J. 


PREMPET WLI Tan yrOCHOO lteter ten i. wate a eet ae ane 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy 
Staunton Military Academy.............. 
Wentworth Military Academy 


..706 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 

Box L, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Calif. 
Hehe emhoee PR ba eee Box D, Staunton, Va. 
Ac oo) MOE ROR PEE CA tdi AS fics cc aE Sis hacks Box D Lexington, Mo. 


PURO OPES > akan yes 5 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 

pee i ae . .205 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Bp a's. pease. nis gO eggs Tc SG ae =e ae ete ae Box A-10, Evanston, Il. 
PIS 5 eR 28 8S. Washington St., Rochester, N. Y. 
CRE oat Oy 6 5 Aceh ee Cambridge, Mass. 
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BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


on to activity. She demands an industry 
equal to her own. Therefore, he goes on: 


There are only brief, infrequent periods 
of contemplative pleasure in your associ- 
ation with a hen. No hours of easy talk, 
no placid silences, no moments of tender 
abstraction. A hen does not sentimentalize, 
she acts, and she insists that your relation: 
ship be that of a working partner; but how 
richly she rewards the conscientious per- 
formance of your duty to her! 

Already there are signs in the Field 
Marshal’s household that new duties will 
soon confront us. Some of the ladies are 
becoming querulous. With ruffled feathers, 
they scold the hours away. They even 
lose their appetites and refuse to go out- 
doors. They are watched, and many 
consultations held. Some evening the 
great news comes. Already a place has 
been prepared, and so at dusk with lighted 
lantern three conspirators creep abroad. 


‘Thirteen chosen eggs are borne to a 


secluded retreat, and there we find her, 
spread to an incredible breadth, with head 
drawn in, beady eyes snapping, and a 


’ vicious beak ready to strike if you make an 


unguarded motion. The lantern is held 
aloft and one by one the eggs are laid 
before her. With gentle pressure she takes 
them and stows them away in the recesses 
of the feathers. Food and water are 
placed near, and we tiptoe away, awed by 
this mystery of life. 

Tiny new abodes must be prepared, and 
long hours are spent sitting in the sun, 
mending, painting, renewing homes for the 
expected offspring. What hours they are! 
The talk is good: it ranges through the 
heights and depths of life, its magic and its 
mystery. Serious discussion of practical 
details of construction follows on the heels 
of myth and fable. So the twenty-one 
days pass. The last are feverish. It is 
hard not to interfere, we feel that we could 
do so much to help, but bitter experience 


‘has taught us that the stupidest hen, even 


Mrs. Cuttle, knows more about the 
matter in hand than we do. We are 
humbled. 

On the twenty-first day at twilight we 
again seek her out. There she is, im- 
movable, spread deeper and wider than 
ever. Worn with her long vigil, pale and 
wan, she resolutely waits. Presently there 
is the faintest shadow of a movement 
under the protecting feathers. The watch- 
ers exchange excited whispers; then slowly, 
one after the other, we lean down and listen 
close to the maternal breast. A feeble 
sound is heard, and eyes are wide with 
wonder. 

Then follow days of unremitting toil, not 
unmixed with anxiety and eruel disap- 
pointments. Tragedies come which spoil a 
day for us, but it is part of the game, part 
of the great game we are trying to learn to 
play with poise and patience. 

I sit on the paddock fence and sinolen my 
pipe. I watch the sun sink low behind the 
woodland to the west. Up from the 
plowed land comes the Field Marshal 
with his host. When I first see him he has 
them in extended order; as he comes to 
more difficult terrain, he skilfully ma- 
neuvers them into a column of fours and 
passes me in perfect array. I drop to my 
feet and come to a rigid salute. He passes 
the reviewing stand with glittering eye and 
haughty step. I notice that on the return 
into familiar country he is at the head of 


. 
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‘the column. And what a picture he 
_ makes! 
-never has had and never will have an 
' “inferiority complex.”’ And, after all, he 
fs acting his little part well. What more 
can man or bird do? Play your part in the 
drama—and what a drama it is! 

Lights glimmer in the little house. I 
must go. I thrust my pipe ‘deep into my 
pocket without knocking the heel out—a 


habit I practise, but deplore; it has grown 


on me of late years. I walk toward the 
house. At the lilacs by the hedge I stop. 

The soft air is full of myriads of little 
voices; small rustling things disturb the 
grass; the soft sod yields beneath my step, 
and pungent odors float down the wind. 
Life, imperious life, is singing in the night 
its message of growth. Grow and multiply, 
grow, grow for to-morrow the harvest. 
And the very stars in the heavens swing low 
to listen. 

A shrill ery of distress reaches my dream- 
ing ears. I start, but I know from whence 
it comes. It is Mrs. Cuttle, late as usual, 
blundering homeward in the dark. 


ANTS TALK BY SIGN LANGUAGE 


HAT ants say to one another and 

how they communicate has been 
studied by Prof. von H. Eidmann of 
Munich, we are told by Science Service’s 
Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington). 
Less is known about the social customs of 
many an obscure race of people than is 
known about the social customs of ants, but 
the mode of communication of these little 
creatures has been found difficult to study. 
Beyond the fact that the ant language is 
apparently a deaf and dumb language of 
signs, little else has been known. We read: 


Professor Eidmann made his observa- 
tions on a colony of ants mhabiting an 
artificial ant-hill in his laboratory, and he 
chose the incidents of food-finding for his 
study of their mode of communication. 
An ant upon finding a particle of food, tried 
to drag it away all by herself, but if that 
was found entirely impossible, she took the 
shortest cut back to the ant-hill to get help. 

In the upper part of the ant-hill was a 
sort of guard-room, where there were ants 
always ready for such hurry calls. The 
scout who had found the food entered and 
crossed antennz with each ant, and thus 
communicated the glad tidings. The ants 
swarmed out of the ant-hill and ran around 
aimlessly until the scout who had found 
the booty reappeared. She had been 
marked by the experimenter by a white 
speck on her back, so that her movements 
could always be followed. 

The scout led the way with a trail of ants 
close on her heels, the antenne of one often 
touching the ant ahead, and all of them 
following every motion of the leader and 
executing a perfect goose-step. When the 

booty was found, it was attacked and 

broken to pieces or dragged back whole to 
the hill. J 

The scout apparently did not tell every- 


2 thing she knew, for when the experiment 


. ‘was repeated and the leader was appre- 
hended just as she was about to direct the 
way to the find, her trail being destroyed 
by putting paper on her track, the others 
lost their way. Whether she could have 
given more information had she known 

what would happen to her is not known. 

Professor EKidmann’s ants exhibited a 
number of admirable qualities. First of 


2 all, they never ask help of their fellows 


— , 


Here is a bird, methinks, who 
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A Quality Company 


What the Critical Minded 
Say About the 


Postat Lire 
INSURANCE CoMPANY 


A Friendly Call on its President by 
One Engaged in Social Research 


Mr, Jerome Clarke: I have read your 
1925 announcements and would like to 
pay your Company some well-earned 
compliments, Mr. Malone. A _non- 
agency company rounding out its first 
twenty years, has, for me, more than a 
passing interest. 


Mr. Malone: All right, go ahead. You 
have been a student and a critic of life 
insurance and kindred subjects. If the 
Postal Life Insurance Company deserves 
a compliment at your hands, it will be a 
compliment indeed. 


Mr. J. C.: As you say, I was and am in 
the critic business, but solely for the 
purpose of ascertaining the facts, that 
are not always well disclosed. Investi- 
gating public welfare institutions, analyz- 
ing their trust and endowment funds, is 
the real work that engages me, and it 
takes me into economics, and occasionally 
puts my mathematical faculty to the 
test. It has thus fallen to me to verify 
actuarial calculations, to appraise the 
quality of the risks, the quality of 
the investments, and the quality of the 
organization. ‘These constitute the im- 
portant composition of a company. 

My study of your twenty years dis- 
covers in your direct-by-mail business an 
exceedingly low lapse rate. This means 
that you have gathered into your member- 
ship people who prize their insurance, 
and are benefited by the Life Prolonging 
Service of your Health Bureau. Your 
risks are widely distributed geographi- 
cally, which is of much value to your 
Company; knowledge of your economies 
is kept spreading in many communities 
where your policyholders reside. 


Mr. M.: Are you acquainted with our 
publicity? 


Mr. J, C.: Vcertainly am. You have told 
your story to the public without exaggera- 
tion. It has been helpful to life insurance 
in general. It has maintained a high 
ethical standard. Yours was a company 
with the entire field against it, and you 
have gone along unperturbed. Operating 
throughout the country without local 
representatives for twenty years is an 
achievement. 


Mr, M.: You know, we regard whatever 
was accomplished was by people them- 
selves. The outstanding fact is, our 
policyholders have acted for themselves. 
It is a prevailing notion that in matters 
of life insurance people in any consider- 
able number will not act for themselves. 
This is not the case. 


Mr, J. C.: Yes, but you have won them 
by what you had to say. There are out- 
standing credits that could not escape 
public attention. Your record is well 
known and has created a favorable im- 
pression. Your Company has stood the 


» favored. 


test of an exacting State supervision. 
It has stood the test of vigorous competi- 
tion. It has stood the censorship tests of 
publicity. The quality of the non- 
agency idea, as you have presented it, 
has been widely appreciated. The 
944% Guaranteed Dividend and forty- 
five millions of insurance in force are 
stubborn facts. 


Mr. M.; 1 take it you understand, also, 
that the Company has reached many who 
never had a policy of life insurance, who 
apparently were never solicited for 
policies. The life insurance agent travels 
the main roads. We go where the mails 
go, even to the remotest sections. We go 
where the magazine goes; we reach the dis- 
criminating reader everywhere. We make 
it possible for the fellow who is secretive 
in his tendencies to have his transaction a 
private one. 


Mr. J. C.: To the discriminating mind 
your Company has also a bigness not 
overshadowed by the giant companies. 
To many it is a star of equal magnitude. 
The “Open Book,” the “Open Door,” 
“Over-the-Counter,” ‘ Direct-by-Mail,” 
are drawing cards in your Company. It 
was good advertising policy, as well as a 
good investment, to have brought your 
Company ‘“‘on the Avenue.” It was good 
advertising policy ‘to have its announce- 
ments appear in the concededly high-class 
publications. It was good advertising 
policy to try out in the courts your 
Company’s contention as to non-taxation 
of its inter-state premiums. In the twenty 
years you have won out. It is not enough 
to say you met with success. It was a 
triumph. 


Mr. M.: These are pleasant things to 
hear, Mr. Clarke. It has never been our 
desire to have ourselves played up in the 
superlative degree. We have been satis- 
fied to call ourselves a low-pressure 
company, having the firm belief that 
influences proceeding from such a business 
method would develop a very desirable 
kind of insurance business. You have 
brought to me the good suggestion that 
the Postal Life could very properly be 
featured as “A Quality Company.” The 
first announcement we prepare with this 
accent in it, I will be pleased to send to 
you, for your comment. Thus do we 
make special use of our critical friends. 


Mr. J. C.: I will regard myself highly 
Your advertising has always 
interested me. 


Mr. M.: Would you have objection to 
our presenting this conversation in one 
of our 1925 series? It has points of view 
we might desire to feature. 


Mr. J. C.: Not at all. You have my 
consent, 


Find Out What YOU 


Can Save 
Call at the Company’s office or write and 
say, ‘Mail me insurance information as 
mentioned in The Literary Digest of 


May 23, 1925,” and in your letter be 
sure to give: 


1. Your full Name; 


2. Your occupation; 
3. Exact date of your birth. 


PostaL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wm. R. Malone, President 


511 Fifth Avenue, 


corner 43rd Street, 


New York 
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HERE has been asharpshiftin engineer- 

ing sentiment toward the laminated 
phenolic gear for timing drive. Important 
makes have recently adopted molded For- 
mica gears and others are preparing to. 


You know your car incorporates the last 
development in silent, and durable timing 
mechanism if it has Formica gears. And it 
will remain silent up to 30,000 miles. That 
is the ordinary performance of many thou- 
sands of Formica gears that have been in 
use during the past five years. 


Replacement gears of Formica are made 
and sold by the Perfection Gear Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Formica is used for panels, base panels and 
winding tubes in 125 makes of radio sets; 
it is used for electrical insulation, for pump 
valves, and for large and small gears used 
in industry. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION CO. 
4646 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


ORMICA 


Made from Anhydrous Bakelite Resins 
SHEETS TUBES RODS 


WANTED 


High-Class Man on Salary 


and Expense Basis 


A straight salary and expense offer is open to 
a man of successful business experience in the 
selling line—one capable of meeting and sell- 
ing people in educational circles on a proposi- 
tion of unusual merit and wide popularity. If 
youare a man 30 to 40 years of age, good person- 
ality, education, mentally and physically active 
for statewide traveling, then one of the largest 
and best known publishing houses in the 
country may be interested in your services. 
To receive consideration your letter must give 
full particulars—age, education, selling experi- 
ence, and references. Write JAMES G. 
BARKER, P. O. Box 103, Madison Soa 
New ork City Nw Y, 


RN Timing Drive! 


BEASTS, BIRDS AND TREES 


Continued 


when they can do the job by themselves. 
The experimenter sprinkled crumbs of food’ 
where a scout could find them. The little 
creature made in all twenty-three trips back 
and forth to the ant-hill until the last 
crumb had been delivered. 

Another interesting quality is their strong 
sense of duty. When the good news of the 
discovery of food has once been com- 
municated and the little troop is on its way, 
nothing can lead them astray. <A drop of 
honey placed temptingly in their path lost 
all its charm. A sidelong lick and an 
askance glance was all it got. This good. 
principle, however, was carried to an 
absurd extreme. Bigger pieces of better 
food were passed up because the ants did 
not know how to change their minds. 

This trait explained something that had! 
puzzled the experimenter for a long time. 
He had often noticed in nature, that entire 
swarms of ants passed over without touch- 
ing particles of food such as they generally 
devour greedily. This he now explains as: 
being not within the line of duty. 

’ Ants may seem to have short memories, 
but in Professor Eidmann’s experiments, 
repeatedly, after the last trace of food had 
been carried off, the ants returned to look 
for more. This, however, can be explained 
biologically, for often where the head of a. 
delectable insect is found the body may be 
somewhere about. We ourselves are liable 
to search carefully a spot where lost money 
has been found. 


THE MOTHERLY FATHER CATFISH 


T last, one of the male sex is awake to 
the idea of taking a large share of 
the responsibilities of life and is duly 
performing according to his vision. This 
is no other than the gaff-topsail catfish. 
When it is time for the eggs to hatch 
into small catfish, is it Father Catfish who 
adventures gaily forth in the waves while 
Mother Catfish lurks meekly at home in 
the shadow of a rock on the bed of the 
ocean? Not at all! Feminists will be glad 
to know that according to the best tradi- 
tions of what should be due the ‘‘female of 
the species,’”’ Father Gaff-Topsail Catfish is 
the one who takes charge of the eggs, and 
holds them safely in his mouth until the 
little fish are hatched, and even then his 
cares are not over, for, when very small, 
the little fish run back to his mouth at the 
first hint of danger. So does the old order 
of nature seem to be reversed. Is it, we 
wonder, the ending of some by-gone age, 
or the beginning of the new? The Builetin 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History gives out the news of these strange 
family actions: 


Among the specimens of fishes at the 
American Museum of Natural History 
none offers a more interesting subject for 
study than the gaff-topsail catfish, a sub- 
tropical form ranging as far north as 
Cape Cod, but found especially along the 
South Atlantic and Gulf coasts in brackish 
waters. Dr. E. W. Gudger, Associate in 
Ichthyology at the Museum, has devoted 
sixteen years of study to the habits of this 
fish and has interestingly described its 


5 


mouth-breeding habits. For the purposes 


of study, he has secured a number of 


specimens in different stages of incubation 
and, upon the completion of the installation 
of the new Hall of Ichthyology, space 
will be found for an adequate display of 
them. 

The male of this fish has the unusual 


habit of carrying the eggs in its mouth 
_ during the process of hatching. In a catch 


of from sixty to seventy-five catfish, 
between 200 and 300 eggs were obtained 
from their mouths. The number carried 


varied with different fishes, the yield 


ae TP 


generally ranging from eleven to twenty- 
six per fish. Also, the eggs showed con- 
siderable variation in size, the average 
measuring 18-20 mm., some even reaching 
25 mm., or one inch in diameter. 

For the purpose of study, the fish is 
caught in a net, and as it is pulled in, the 
fisherman seizes it just back of the head 
and holds the mouth closed until he is 
within reach of a vessel into which the 
eggs can be emptied. Then, holding the 
fish with tail upward, he allows the eggs to 
run out into the vessel. The egg-carrying 
male catfish has a very large mouth cavity 
which gives the creature the appearance of 
having a double chin. On one occasion a 
male fish was caught which measured 
twenty-two inches and earried fifty-five 
eggs. This was the largest number of 
eggs ever obtained by the collector from 
one fish during the period he has been 
studying catfish. There seems to be no 
special arrangement in the mode of carrying 
the eggs; they are simply held loosely in the 
mouth cavity until they are hatched. 

An interesting fact noted was that the 
male fish runs smaller in size than the 
female. The latter are from nineteen to 
twenty-five inches while the males run 
seventeen and eighteen inches. It has 
never yet been discovered just how the 
eggs are transferred from the female to the 
mouth of the male, but when this process is 
completed the eggs are incubated in the 
mouth of the male, not only until they are 
hatched, but also until the yolk has been 
absorbed and the young are able to take 
care of themselves. There is evidence that 
the young come out of the paternal mouth 
to feed, but retreat into it again at the 
appearance of danger. Attempts have 
been made to hatch the eggs artificially, 
but the process was found to be much 
slower and was attended by great mor- 
tality. The embryos from the paternal 
mouth had much more strength and were 
far better able to rid themselves of their 
shells than those hatched in an aquarium. 

The length of the period of incubation 
ean not be definitely stated, but after care- 
ful watch it has been estimated that the 
time is about seventy days. The male fish 
does not appear to feed during this period 
and at the time the young leave his mouth, 
is naturally in a very “run down”’ con- 
dition. He begins to recuperate by feeding 
freely on anything he can catch. His 
favorite dainty is the crab in the ‘“‘soft- 
shell,”’ or ‘‘shedder”’ stage, but he does not 
decline the ‘‘hard-shelled”’ kind, and in his 


“stomach have been found crabs so large 


that it is difficult to see how he could have 


taken them into his mouth and down his 


gullet. 


Meanest Man in Town.— Bartron— 
“What makes your next-door neighbor so 
unpopular?” 

Borrows—‘‘He’s fixt his lawn-mower so 
you have to drop a nickel in the slot to 
make it go.”’—Boston Transcript. 
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‘‘They Shall Not Pass’’ 
Day or Night 


Stop many pedestrians and motorists 
who now pass you by. A Flexlume 
Electric Sign will do that because of 
its artistic qualities and greater attrac- 
tion power far up and down the street. 


Unequalled for clearness and readability 
by day. Greater brilliancy at night. Oper- 
ates on a surprisingly low maintenance cost. 
Its beauty and utility are enduring because 
into it is built 15 years of quality sign manu- 
facturing experience. 


Flexlume’s power to increase sales and 
profits has been proved by thousands of 
businesses. Write now for photoprints of 
Flexlume in use and information as to how it 
can serve you. 


We also build exposed lamp and other types of 
signs, for those who prefer or require them. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1300 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Phone “‘Flexlume’”—All Principal Cities 


Factories also at " ' Oakland, Calif. 
Detroit. an 
Los Angeles, a . _ Toronto, Canada 
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The vital spare 
for road emergencies 


STIFF neck and sore driving muscles 
become kindly, andlimber, when 
Absorbine, Jr. is applied. 


Grimy hands—a cut, bruise, burn or 
insect bite—and an army of enemy 
germs attacks you. 


Call out the reserves. Get the “spare” 
of Absorbine, Jr.! It kills worry, stops 
pain, destroys germs and starts healing 
immediately. 


Because it’s an effective liniment and 
capable antiseptic a few drops in water 
makes a mouth washandgargle prompt 
to defeat germs. 

Absorbine, Jr.is your insurance against 
infection. It is stainless and agreeable, 
and non-destructive of tissue. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Send for free trial bottie 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jrp 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


INVESTMENTS 


- AND + FINANCE 


LEVELLING OFF BUSINESS UPS AND DOWNS 


HERE WAS ONCE A CAMEL—one of the highly 
intelligent beasts known to Assop—who, when questioned 
by his master whether he preferred to carry his load 
up- -hill or down-hill, made reply: ‘“‘But has the long, level road 
over the desert been closed?” Perhaps this story might be used 


DeR CENT. 
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will be practically extinct. A highly remarkable prospeees 
But how do we know this, and how can we be so certain? 

First of all, we have more yardsticks than we ever had before. | 
Mr. Hoover and his Commerce Department statisticians and 
other experts like Leonard Ayres know of some 56 different 
measures of the volume of business, ‘‘from 
all our old friends such as bank clearings, 
pig-iron production, employme t, and 


imports and exports, to new measures of 


wholesale and retail trade, the most 


diversified forms of industry: car-load- 
ings, electrical power production, and’ even. 
such things as the volume of new life in- 
surance written, advertising, amounts paid. 


{ i 


for amusements, and speculation in stocks 
and cotton and grain.” : 
All these have been combined into what 
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Diagrams réproduced by courtesy of Harper’s Magazine | 


“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF .BUSINESS UPS AND DOWNS IN THIS COUNTRY - 
The line marked 100 represents the normal growth of business, while the irregular line indi- 


cates the booms and depressions since 1990. 


as a text for Mr. Carl Snyder’s discourse in the current Harper’s 
on the way in which modern business research is beginning to 
moderate the ups and downs of business. He is convinced that 
when business men are once in touch with and utilizing facts 
now available we shall-probably ‘‘have no such wild booms as 
we have had in the past, and even as late as five years ago. 
And with no booms—no depressions and no hard times.” 
Mr. Snyder is even prepared to state that the violence of the 
variations from business normality has lessened perceptibly of 
recent years. He reminds us that the phrase, ‘‘hard times,” 
isn’t nearly as common in the public prints as it used to be. 
A generation ago it seemed to many observers that the long 
depressions were getting worse and worse, but ‘‘we now know 
very differently, that instead of these depressions or hard times 
getting worse, they have been steadily growing milder, until in 
the last quarter of a century the old phrases have become out- 
worn.” Since Mr. Snyder is an experienced writer on scientific, 
economic, and financial subjects, and is at present statistician 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, he is worth listening 
to when he tells us how he knows that the peaks and sink-holes 
of business are being diminished, and why that result is coming 
about—particularly since his discussion of the business cycle is 
brief and non-technical. 

Nowadays we fortunately have careful and reliable measures 
of the volume of trade running back half a century. Facts that 
our fathers gleaned from studying accounts and listening to 
every-day conversation ‘“‘can now be depicted in charts and 
graphs and even closely measured in actual percentages. of 
variation from what we call the normal line or rate of growth.” 
Two such charts are reproduced on this page. 


So, continues 
Mr. Snyder, 

One thing that is quite new and definite is the proof that our 
modern industrial civilization is not going to the bow-wows any 
more than it is being destroyed by the foolish ‘class wars’ of 
Karl Marx and his followers: but is steadily growing more 
strongly and highly integrated, more stable, and more efficient, 
meaning thereby that the average livelihood is becoming surer 
and the chances of starvation, even for the most poorly equipped 
members of society, growing less and less, and that we may 
confidently look forward to a day when what we call poverty 


is called a ‘‘weighted index’? in which. 
each item has a weight in proportion to 
its importance, and this composite index 
is now available by months from January, 
1919. Then, ‘building on the foundations. 
of the last five or six years of business, it~ 
was possible to construct other measures, by months, running 
back fifty years.” One of these was bank clearings, another’ 
was the variations in the so-called rate of turnover of bank — 
deposits, another was the output of pig-iron each month, and- 
still another was the stock market. 

With such means available, our statisticians are able to tell 
pretty accurately what a change from high prosperity to deep— 
depression really means, and they have estimated ‘“‘that the 
change from the fictitious prosperity of war time to the deep. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS PROGRESS 


While business has had its ups and downs as shown by the heavy 
line, the light line shows the average rate of growth in the volume 
of business as measured by the statisticians’ indexes. 


depression of the collapse that followed, and back again to the 
general ‘well-being of the last two years and more is a change 
from about ten per cent. above to ten per cent. below this normal 
line of growth.” Furthermore, it is learned that during these 
fifty years the oscillations of what we may call the “business _ 


wee great fac- 
tories are devoted 
exclusively to 
the manufacture 
of International 
Motor Trucks. 
There are 105 
direct company 
branches—the 
largest company- 
owned truck ser- 
vice organiza- 


tion in the world | 


—located in the 
following cities: 


Aberdeen, S. D. 
Akron, Obio 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Baitimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
enne, Wyo. 
Shicase Tl. oe 
Cincinnati, Oh 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
th, inn. 


El Paso, Tex. * 
Evansville, Ind. 
‘argo, N. D. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, cee 
Grand Forks, N. 
Grand Rapids, ‘Stieb, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Helena, Mont. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
_Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 

_ Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis. Minn. 
Minot, N. D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

~ Newark, 5 
New Orleans, La. 
nor rte NYS 

ensburg, N. 
on City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Parsons, Kan. 
Peoria, Ul. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

_ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Quincy, Il. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Salina, Kan 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
Watertown, S. D. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Winona, Minn. 


In addition to 
these company 
branches more 
than 1500 
dealers, in as 
many commu- 
nities from one 
end of the coun- 
try to the other, 
are ready to 
serve Interna- 
tional owners. 


SPEEDY transportation is a factor: 


in. your business, and if you need it with 
dependable regularity and economy, then 
the International Speed Truck is the truck 
you want on your job. 

It will render economical service for 
your business and exceptional service to 
your customers—it will speed up your 
deliveries and cut down your expendi- 
tures. 

More than 6000 merchants in one line 
alone own International Speed Trucks. 
These and an army of others in practi- 
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Showing Model SL, the underslung Sr 
Truck—safe and low—ideal for many jobs. 


Specially built for speed— 
sturdily built for service 


cally every line of business use the Speed 
Truck for serving their customers, extend- 
ing their fields and reducing costs. 

Count on profitable hauling from 
the Speed Truck for your needs —you 
can! For over twenty years International 
Trucks have-been delivering that kind of 
service. They are built to deliver it. The 
reputation of other products of the Har- 
vester Company, extending over almost 
a hundred years, is a fair guarantee of 
what you may expect of International 
performance — and permanence. 


The Speed Truck is supplied with any type body and has a maximum capacity of 2000 pounds. The International line also includes 
Heavy-Duty Trucks, ranging from 3000 to 10,000 pounds, maximum capacities, and Motor Coaches for all requirements, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


(1NCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


O R L Oo 


RUCKS. 


BiAs SU Ee TONG 
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“and the best battery, 
when you need one” 


Handsome looking battery? Sure it is. You 
can’t beat an All-Rubber Case for looks, or for 
wear either. 


When it’s made of rubber like this one, it’s 
leak-proof, acid-proof, age-proof. 


Willard Charged bOné“dry Battery, that’s 
what it is. Charged— ready to go to work the 
minute it is filled. Longer life in your car be 


cause we do not fill it until it is sold. 


This battery is insulated with Willard Threaded 
Rubber, the insulation that lasts for the life of 
the plates, or is replaced by any one of us without 
charge. Saves you the usual reinsulation bill. 


We'd like to show youa close-up of the original 
the next time you are passing one of our Service 
Stations. One of us right in your neighborhood. 


We service all makes and sell Willards 


For better radio reception, use storage batteries 
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Continued 


cycle” have ‘‘been steadily growing les 
and less; or, as the electricians would say 
the wave has been ‘damping down.” 
And, continues Mr. Snyder, 


As this damping has been so even an¢ 
continuous, the clear inference is that i 
will continue until what we call the busines 
cycle has been largely ironed out. O 
course we shall always have wide variation 
in different industries and lines of activity; 
as the leaders in these different group 
make good or bad guesses as to what thi 
demand or consumption will be in ther 
particular lines. But these bad guesses 0: 
overestimates will scarcely be so synchron 
ous and general as to prostrate the whol 
country in grinding periods of distress sucl 
as we had in the nineties, in the ’seventies 
and so often in earlier times. 


It would be an overstatement, accordins 
to this authority, to say that we really 
know ‘‘definitely just what causes thes 
waves or ‘cycles’ of business activity, anc 
therefore may anticipate them.” Ther 
are plenty of theories, from one that trace 
everything back to the effect of sun-spot 
on the crops to those that find ‘“‘the mai 
springs in the mechanism in business anc 
trade itself, and, if you please, in humai 
nature and their traditional tendency t 
yield to the temptations of large profit 
—thus breeding over-expansion and conse 
quent disaster.’’ There may be ever 
deeper underlying factors, but— 


What we formerly lacked was a reliabl 
measure of the extent and duration of thes 
cycles, and now we have it. And so we 
may say now: If in the last quarter-century 
we have had no depression which has ear 
ried business below normal for more thaz 
about fifteen months, and never for mor 
than a month or two shown trade at mor 
than 10 per cent. below this normal; anc 
if, on the other hand, no boom has lastec 
much more than two years or earried thi 
volume of exchanges for more than a mont} 
or two much beyond this same 10 per cent 
above the line of normal growth; and if 
further, the waves or eyeles of the las 
twenty-five years have-been distinctly les 
in amplitude, as the physicists would say 
than in the previous twenty-five years— 
then it seems as if we might have reason 
able assurance that the next twenty-fiv 
years would show no more violent ups an 
downs than the last twenty-five, and it 
all probability would show less. So fo 
our purpose here we need not needfull 
indulge in the pleasant pastime of spinnin; 
ingenious theories to guide us on our busi 
ness way. 

If every business man were fully in 
formed of the facts which are now available 
the chances are large that we should hay 
no such wild booms as we have had in th 
past, and even as late as five years ago 
And with no booms—no depressions an 
no hard times. This at least seems ce 
tain. We have now, it would seem, a ver 
simple and almost automatic safeguar 
against these periods of excessive optimisr 
and over-expansion and consequent ove1 
production—if our business men ean b 
familiarized with the new knowledge whic. 
we now possess. And this, perhaps, iscomin 
rather quickly. 


_ Mr. Snyder explains this last sentence by 
calling attention to the study of business 
conditions in our universities and the use 
of statistical research by great business or- 
4 ganizations and banks. And he concludes: 


+ Important, in time, must this new knowl- 
edge prove to the manufacturer and to the 
4 employer everywhere. It provides him 
- with maps and charts, signal-stations and 
- observation-towers in what has hitherto 
_ been very much of a trackless jungle. Ina 
sense all larger business enterprises are ad- 
_ ventures in exploration, and really reliable 
guides and pathfinders in this field have 
been relatively scant. There were few 
business men who were able to anticipate 
_ the panies of 1907 or of 1898, or the violent 
4 eollapse of business which came in 1920. 
If they had then been able to anticipate 
or to foresee business conditions, these col- 
lapses would not have oeccurred—for they 
were essentially due, as always, to over- 
confidence and overcommitments. 

Now we have a definite background 
from which every business man may judge 
his own adventures. It is very hard when 
trade is moving briskly and prices rising 
not to take advantage of the tempting 
profits offered and drive on to excess. 
Competition in almost every line is very 
keen and, as the picturesque phrase goes, 
it is a great temptation to every one to 
“cet his’? while the getting is good. And 
conversely, when things have gone all 
wrong from general excess, it is very dif- 
ficult to have the courage of one’s convic- 
tions and adventure early on the return of 
prosperity. Here are new props, alike 
for caution and courage at the right time. 

But what is true of general business is 

- equally true in our larger industries. In 
several of these of late we have had, in the 
midst of general prosperity, quite severe de- 
pressions. No good business man would 
have thought, for example, of continuing 
heavy wheat planting when the prospects 
for wheat prices were bad, but our farmers 

- did just this. So, too, a miscalculation as 
to the probable demand for new motor- 

ears has been fraught with serious conse- 

- quences, not merely to this but to several 
allied industries. And something the 
same in the cotton trade. J venture to 
think we are already in possession of 
methods by which much of these disturb- 
ances could have been avoided. 

In other words, as I see it, the character 
of business adventure will take on a new 
phase. It will have more of certitude and 
of calculated foresight. It was anomalous 
that the depression in the iron trade and in 
railway traffic at the end of 1920 and in 
1921 should have been the worst in the 
forty years or more for which we have 
numerical records. It was equally anomal- 
ous that such a standard industry as the 
eotton trade should then, and again in the 
last year, have gone so wrong. ‘These were 
due in considerable part to lack of such in- 
formation and knowledge as is now avail- 
able, and of ignorance of the newer methods 
of business guidance. We shall probably 
have less of enthusiastic “‘go-getters’’ in 
the saddle and more of business science. 

By this I do not mean we shall reduce 
business management to a formula or a 
table of coefficients of probability. Most 
assuredly, business judgment and foresight 
will continue to be one of the highest pos- 
sessions of society. But it will cease, I 
believe, to be of the rule-of-thumb or rule- 
of-three variety; and it should be largely 
guided and aided by the new and trust- 
worthy measures of business which we now 
possess. 
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~ You Buy Income 


Discriminating people are always willing to pay the 
premium of price that is the guide to quality, when 
they buy a motor car, a home, or the services of a 
lawyer or engineer. They realize that the superiority 
of the higher priced service ismore satisfactory and 
more economical in the long run. 


A Sound Rule 


It is just as sound in the matter of investing, which, 
after all, means buying future income. The difference 
is that in this case there is no price premium for su- 
perior value. The only standard of quality is the rep- 
utation and recognized merit of the investment 
house—a standard that the careful investor does not 
fail to apply. 

The indifferent investor, exacting though he may be 
in buying other things, pays the full cost of the blun- 
ders, when he allows an inexperienced firm ora poor- 
ly-informed bond salesman to handle his money. 


The man who invests $5,000 a year now, that he 
could certainly enjoy spending otherwise, does so in 
order to secure a regular yearly income of $10,000 or 
$15,000, to be spent and enjoyed later on. Successful 
investing is in making each dollar of your present sur- 
plus produce the highest possible number of dollars 
of future income. It is largely achieved when you 
have chosen a capable investment house. 


Experience Insures Value 
An interview with a representative of the William 
R. Compton Company or correspondence with the 
nearest office, is the most convenient means of contact 
witha long-established and successful house. It isalso 
an opportunity to enjoy a dependable and compre- 
hensive service, whose ultimate value you will find 
expressed in satisfaction and more material rewards. 


The booklet “Successful Investing” is a brief 
outline of our various facilities. It will well 
repay your sending for it. Write for booklet L-s. 


e e 
William [2 Compton Company 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
ST. LOUIS NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Compton Bldg, 14 Wall St. 105 S. LaSalle St. 73 Water St, 


CINCINNATI MEMPHIS 
Union Trust Bldg, Cent. State Nat’l. Bk. Bldg. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


This Guaranteed Used 


' 1 7 6.—The F h repulse violent at- 
Burroughs Adding Machine abe by the Riffians SA Morocco, says 


Balance in 
Easy 
Payments 


This standard Burroughs ‘Machine 
has been completely overhauled by 


the Burroughs Company. All worn. } ae 
parts "have oar De pisked San |‘ developed during the World War, but 


are in possession of at least three air- 
planes and two tanks, all manned by 
Kuropeans. 


brand new parts. It is guaranteed 
for the same*length of time as a 
new Burroughs Machine. 


Take advantage of this remarkable 
offer today— pay only $10 and the 
machine starts making bigger 
profits for you. Total cash price 
only $100. 


<PUOd F—-pPs 


"General Adding Machine Exchange, 
6851 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 


Please send me information about this special I 
guaranteed Burroughs Adding Machine. | 


I 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
[ 


Business 


Address. 


PATENTS. “Record of Invention Blank” 


before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch and 
description of invention for Inspection and Instructions 


Write for our free Guide Books and 


Free. Terms reasonable. Prompt Attention. Highest 
References. YICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9TH 


WASHINGTON, D.'C. 


Smarting skin 


AFTER SHAVING 


relieved by massaging 


with cooling, antiseptic 


“‘Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


AN AMAZING BARGAIN 
IN PERSONAL 
STATIONERY 

Beautiful white bond paper printed 

in rich blue ink with stylish plate 

Gothic type, with .your name and 

address in as much as 4 lines—for 


less than you could buy such paper 
and envelopes plain! 3 Choices! 


“Single Pack" contains 200 single sheets, 200 

size 6"x7" with 100 envelopes to match for sheets 
$1.00. ‘Double Pack"’ 100 double sheets 100 
folded, 100 envelopes to match, $1.25. 

“Card Pack’ 100 stylish correspondence envelopes 
cards, 33g'"x544", 100 envelopes to match, complete 
only $1.00. Add 10% to each price west with printing, 
of Denver or outside U. S. Just send only 
money; tell your choice; money refunded $1.00 


Order now 


PERSONAL STATIONERY CoO. 


3156 N. TRIPP AVE. - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


unless you are satisfied. 


This coupon will bring ‘you | 
FREE of charge our booklet 


“How to See Europe 
at Moderate Cost” 


ON’T fail to seeit before you decide on 
your European trip. Gates Tours are 
planned and managed by skilled experts 
with over 30 years of successful experience, 


Mail this Coupon today! 
GATES TOURS—Dept. K-14 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 


FOREIGN 


an. official communiqué. 


May 7.—The Australian Labor Council 
votes not to participate in functions for 
receptions or entertainments of the 
United States fleet during its forth- 
coming visit to Australia as a protest 
against imprisonment of labor workers 
in the United States under the terms 
of the espionage act passed during the 
war. 


-A reconnoisance made by a French scout- 
ing party shows that. the Riffians in 


“tve~. Morocco are not only following strategy 


Leon Trotzky, former Soviet Minister of 
War, returns to Moscow from political 
exile in Southern Russia, the ban of ex- 
communication having been lifted since 
his promise to abide by the dictates of 
the Communist party. 


Sir Doveton Sturdee, who commanded 
the victorious British squadron at the 
battle of Falkland Islands in 1914, 
in which he defeated a German 
squadron under Admiral von Spee, 
dies at his home in London. He was 
sixty-five years old. 


May 8.—Spanish forces have inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Riffians in a battle 
near Sidi Mesaud, Morocco, says a 
dispatch from Madrid. 


Germany will refuse to enter the League 
of Nations before complete evacuation 
by the Allied troops of the Ruhr and 
Cologne areas, announces the German 
Foreign Office, according to a dispatch 
from Berlin. 


May 9.—The French Cabinet is asked to 
send reenforeements to Marshal Lyau- 
tey, head of the French Army fighting 
the Riffians in Morocco. It is an- 
nounced by the French that the war is 
a war of defense, not of conquest. 


The Conference for the Control of Inter- 
national Trade in Armaments, being 
held in Geneva under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, goes on record for 
liberty of exportation of arms under 
suitable restrictions, and on condition 
that all sales to foreign individuals 
shall be forbidden. 


May 10.—William Ferguson Massey, 
Premier of New Zealand, dies at Well- 
ington, New Zealand, in his seventieth 
year. Mr. Massey was the last of war- 
une Premiers, having held office since 
1912. 


May 11.—Hight men, charged with par- 
ticipation in the recent bomb explosion 
in the Sveti Kral Cathedral in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, are sentenced to death by 
court-martial, and two others are 
sentenced to prison. 


Abd-el Krim, ‘leader of the Riffian forces 
in Morocco, has declared a holy war, 
according to a dispatch from Rabat, 
Morocco. The Riffian attacks against 
the French are reported to be increasing 
in force. 


May 12.—General von Hindenburg is 
sworn in as President of the Republic 
of Germany. 


Gen. Charles Mangin, the hero of Verdun 
and one of the outstanding figures of the 
World War, dies at his home in Paris. 
He was fifty-nine years old. 
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The Right Pencil 
The Right Place 


& PENCIL Com 
(ont noG® PENCIL COMPANY ag 


“The Right Pencil 
The: Right Plaee* 


How to select just the pencil 
and just the lead quality to 
make that particular job easier. 

There’s a ‘“KOH-I-NOOR” 
for every purpose, and we tell 
you all about it in this new 
booklet. It’s full of pencil in- 
formation that you should have, 


Send for it NOW. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., Inc. 


34 East 23rd St., New York 

Factory Established 1790 ___ P 

“MEPHISTO” |\Copying Pencil No. 173 B—best for duplicating } 
LSE Tit Site eG D DBRT eis BOLLE LAL 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


OK All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 
Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, 
Science, The Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate Reading and Report. 
Prose (40,000 words up); Verse (book-size collections), 


Dept. E, DORRANCE & CO., Pubs. Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


If You Own a Home 
Or Plan to Build 


LEARN. HOW to raise the money—what 
materials to use—selecting roofing—heating, 
ventilating, and lighting systems—how to handle 
tools and do odd jobs in carpentry, painting, 
plumbing—how to build a concrete path or 
garage, or fix a broken sash-cord—how to make 
an iceless icebox. A thousand bits of valuable 
information in that practical, common sense, non- 
technical manual—the 


HOUSE « OWNER’S BOOK 


By Allen L, Churchill and Leonard Wickenden 


a new and interesting illustrated book that gives 
you the chance to profit by the costly experience 
of others in the construction, care, and conduct of 
a home. Every one who owns or rents a home, 
or is planning to build, can save money by fol- 
lowing suggestions in this book. 


,r2mo, Cloth. 404 pages, $2 net; $2.14 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York 


HAY FEVER: Its Prevention and Cure 


By Wm. C. Hollopeter, M.D. 

A newly revised and authoritative book for both laymen and 

pivelcians, iving the history of Hay Fever, the causes of ity 

how it may be prevented, and its treatment, with special em- 
phasis on the new Immunizing Method, 

12mo, Cloth, 424 pages, Ulustrated. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 FourthAve., NewYork 


Contains Official List 
Radio Broadcasting Stations 


Everybody who is interested in Radio will 
be interested in the fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged and fresh from the press, of the 
standard Radio handbook— 


PRACTICAL RADIO 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 
Author of * The Wonders of Science in Modern Life’’ 


The official list of the United States and |} 
Alaska Broadcasting Stations as published 
for the first time in this book, give the stations’ 
call signal, location, by whom operated and con- 
trolled, wave length, power (watts), and service. 


“Practical Radio” answers all your questions 
about Radio equipment and operation. It 
tells you how to make your own. All types of 
aerials and tuning coils are explained, and full 
descriptions given of heterodyne and neutro- 
dyne effects, variocouplers, variometers, loose 
couplers, fixed condensers, ‘‘A,” ‘B,’’ and 
“C” batteries, etc. 


_ Illustrated with 157 illustrations, including 
diagrams, Practical and interesting through- 
out. 439 pages. 

Cloth, $1.75, net; $1.89, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


= _DOMESTIC 
= 6.—Rum row, as the fleet of rum ships 
- off the coasts of Long Island and New 
: qoreey is known, is blockaded by a 
fifty-mile line of eight converted de- 
stroyers and about fifty government 
picket boats. 


_ Wholesale Federal and State liquor-law 
violations in eastern Iowa must be 
~ stopt at once or the law must be modi- 
_~ fied to permit the manufacture and sale 
of light wines and beers, according to a 
report issued by the Iowa Anti-Saloon 
League, which depicts practically wide- 
open violations of the Prohibition laws 

in five eastern Iowa cities. 


May 7.—John B. Stetson, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, is appointed Minister to Fin- 
land, succeeding Charles L. Kagey, 
resigned, announces Secretary of State 
Kellogg. , 


‘ 


Photographs of scenes of the Army and 

. Navy maneuvers held in and near 
Hawaii are transmitted by radio and 
‘land wires to New York in twenty 
minutes, the distance covered being 
5,136 miles. 


May 8.—Twenty-three people are drowned 
when the United States Government 
steamer Normand capsizes in the Mis- 
sissippi River about sixteen miles 
south of Memphis. The Normand was 
one of two boats carrying an excursion 

- party of the Mid-South Association of 
Engineers, which was meeting in Mem- 
phis. Tom Lee, a negro boatman, 
rescues thirty people from the water. 


_ In the final contest in Washington, D. C., 
Robert Sessions, fifteen years old, of 
Birmingham, Alabama, wins the first 
prize of $2,000 for the best speech on 
the Constitution, in ‘competition with 
six others who survived the nation- 
wide oratorical contest in which 1,400,- 

- 000 school children participated. 


May 10.—The Army General Staff plans 
to make Defense Day an annual event, 
to be held coincidentally with Armistice 
Day exercises on November 11, it is 
announced in Washington. 


May 11.—Thirty-seven annual spring 
conferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, North, have voted 3,506 to 311 
in favor of unification with the Southern 
branch of the Methodist Church, thus 
completing the vote of the spring con- 
ferences of the Northern Church, it is 
announced. Seventy-eight conferences 
of the Northern Church will take action 
this fall. 


The provision of the California alien land 
law imposing upon aliens ineligible to 
citizenship the burden of proving that 
their purchase of agricultural land was 
not for the purpose of defeating that 
statute is sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court. 


May 12.—President Coolidge, it is an- 
nounced, is opposed to the plan of the 
War Department to have a Defense 
Day muster of the nation’s military 
forces on Armistice Day. 


Miss Amy Lowell, poet, essayist and 
eritic, dies at her home in Brookline, 
. Massachusetts, in her fifty-second year. 


General Lord, Director of the Budget; 
announces that the government surplus 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 will 
be about $108,000,000. 


Maj.-Gen. William R. Smith reduces the 
sentences of Corp. Walter Trumbull and 
Pvt. Paul Crouch, convicted of at- 
tempting to organize a Communist 
league among the soldiers stationed 
at the barracks in Honolulu, to three 
years and one year respectively. Trum- 
bull had been sentenced by a court- 
martial to forty and Crouch to twenty- 
six years’ imprisonment. 


FREE Send coupon 

below for val- 
uable, new book—that tells 
how to get more from in- 
come: How to Make 
Money Go Farther. 
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Folks who pay by check 


do get ahead faster—zz 8 ways! 


aa is the mystery by which 


one family seems to forge 

_ ahead financially—soundly, steadily 

progressing toward independence— 

while another family, of comparable 
income, does not? 


_ Part of the answer lies here. An 
important part. Thousands have 
proved it. And you will find as you 


read that it is not a mystery at all. 


Money-handling tools 


Accumulating .money means simply 
handling it properly, efficiently, in- 
telligently. That calls for modern, 
scientific methods. 

To handle money there is just 
one modern tool, or method. ‘That is 
—a checking account. It helps you 
make money go farther. 

The value of a checking account 
isn’t just the fact that people who 
are financially successful use one. 
No. There are cold, logical reasons. 
Eight of them. 

Checks cut out thoughtless, need- 
less expenditures. Remove the risk 
of losing money. Of making wrong 
change. Prevent your paying the 
same bills twice (since each check 
is an absolute receipt). They also 
show just where you stand _finan- 
cially. They save time for you—and 
time is money in its truest sense. 
Only by a checking account can 
you plan and handle a budget effi- 
ciently — most important thing of 
all. This way, too, you make a 
powerful friend of your bank. And 
you earn the respect of business 
people—always a valuable asset. 


Bankers Supply Company Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York 


Denver Dallas 


| 
| 
) 
I 
lie 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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Eight money-earning servants that 
your check-book commands. And 
you can put them at work, today if 
you will! Helping you succeed. 


A great service to you 


There are a score of ways in which 
banks can help—if people only take 
advantage of modern banking ser- 
vice. But one of the greatest is—a 
checking account. It is so valuable a 
help that you are amply justified in 
paying a small monthly fee for the 
privilege where that is required. The 
small charge is far outweighed by the 
great advantages of paying by check! 


Protection banks now offer 


Throughout America, progressive 
banks are offering their depositors a 
new protection. Super-Safety Checks 
are supplied. They are handsome in 
appearance—easy to write upon. 

And these fine checks afford pro- 
tection against fraudulent alteration. 
You pay nothing for this protection. 

They are made of the safest check 
paper provided by any bank. It in- 
stantly exposes any attempt at altera- 
tion by knife, acid or rubber erasure. 
No unprinted sheet of it, large enough 
to make a check, is permitted to leave 
the factory. It is guarded as care- 
fully as government bank-note paper. 

Ask your bankers about this ser- 
vice, too. 


Free—valuable new book 


To give you further information on 
this vital subject of making money go 
farther, we have just had an important 
new book printed. It gives you much 
new information of the greatest value. 

There’s a copy for you—free. Just 
mail the coupon. Today, 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
5950 S. State St., Chicago 


Please send me free copy of your new book, 
‘How to Make Money Go Farther.” 


3005 


Rochester ae of my Bank...... AAAS op OT oT cos 


Prompt Service There, Anyhow.— 
Puoner—‘‘Hello, Central! I want Blank 
5497—and say, get it quick, like they do in 
the movies.” — Boston Transcript. 


Proof Positive—‘‘Mary is keeping her 
engagement a secret.”’ 

“How do you know?” 

“She told me.” — Passing Show (London). 


The Wisest Policy —DavucurEr— “He 
says he thinks I’m the nicest girl in town. 
Shall I ask him to eall?”’ 

Moruer—'‘‘No, dear; let 
him keep on thinking so.’’— 

_ Tit-Bits (London). 


Add Radio Mysteries. — 
What. we can’t understand 
about the radio is how the 
static knows you have company 
that night. —Roanoke World 
News. 


Her Late Husband.—Wire 
—‘‘Next time you spend an eve- 
ning at the club, please let me 
know if I am to keep breakfast 
waiting for you.’’— Klods Hans 
(Copenhagen). 


Isn’t Nature Wonderful! — 
“And you say you guarantee 
these canaries?” 

“Guarantee them? Why, 
madam, I raised them from 
eanary seed!’’—Brown Jug. 


Quite the Proper Time.— 
Customer—“‘‘I tell you hon- 
estly that I won’t be able to 
pay for the suit for another six 
months. When will it be 
ready?” 

Taritor—‘‘In another 
months.” — Vikengen (Oslo.) 


six 


Her Inspiration.—Tuearri- 
caL Manacer — ‘Your last 
act was magnificent, Miss De 
Fleur! Your suffering was al- 
most real.” 

Leaping Lapy — “It was. 
I’ve got alarge nailin my shoe.”’ 


THEaTRicaL Manacer—‘‘Well, for 


“Certainly sir. 
your left.” 


Where Silence Is Golden.—‘“‘Can a man | 


tell when a woman loves him?” 
“Sure; but she i3 liable to get mad.”’— 
West Virginia Moonshine. 


Just the Boy for the Job.—FaTrHEeR— 
“T want to apprentice my boy to you.” 

Master Prumper—‘ Where is ’e?” 

Farnrer—‘‘Well—er—he forgot his ref- 
erences and has gone back home for them.” 

Master Prumper—‘Righto!—Ill take 
’im!’’— London Opinion. 


WILLING TO HELP HIM 


“I'd like to see something cheap in a straw hat.’ 


— Sydney Bulletin. 


Little Pitchers Have Big Ears.—Littts | 


heaven’s sake leave it in until the end of | Lucy (to guest)—“Do you like that cake, 


the run!’’— Passing Show (London). 


Home Cooking a Specialty.—‘‘Is your 
husband fond of home cooking?” 

“Oh, ‘yes, we always dine at a restaurant 
that makes a specialty of it.”— Passing 
Show (London). 


Lofty Aim Foiled.—“‘So you're lost, little 
man? Why didn’t you hang onto your 
mother’s skirt?”’ 

Y ounasteER— ‘‘Couldn’t 
Texas Ranger. 


reach* it.”’ — 


Entirely Reasonable Excuse.—‘‘Where 
have you been?” inquired the employer. 

“Having my hair cut,” replied the work- 
man. 

“Well, you can’t have your hair cut on 
my time,’ protested the exasperated 
employer. 

“Why not?” demanded the wage-earner 
sturdily. ‘It grew in your time.’’—London 
Post. 


| Mrs. Brown?’”’ 


Mrs. Brown—‘‘Yes, dear, very much.” 

Lirrte Lucy—‘‘That’s funny, ’cause 
mother said you haven’t any taste.’’— 
London Tit-Bits. 


Truth in Advertising—‘‘Do you speak 
French?” 

SON O see 

“Do you speak English?” 

SEN Oe ae 

“But on your window it says ‘French 
and English spoken here.’ Who speaks it?” 

“The customers!’’—Strix (Stockholm). 


Words of Wisdom.—‘‘Sedentary work,” 
said the college lecturer, ‘‘tends to lessen 
the endurance.” 

“Tn other words,’ butted in the smart 
student, “‘the more one sits, the less one 
can stand.” 

“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer; ‘and 
if one lies a great deal, one’s standing is lost 
completely.’’—Christian Guardian. 


Try this one on, sir, and the mirror’s on 


Not at All Exclucive.—Patron— “Dc 
you serve fish here?” 

Wartrer—‘‘Certainly, we cater to every: 
one.’’— Denison Flamingo. 


The Rest Cure.—Puysician (to rich 
patient)—‘‘You’re all run down. I sug: 
gest that you lay off golf for a while and 
get a good rest at your office.” —Life. 


Drastic Treatment.—PatTientT—“ Doctor. 
what I need is something to stir me up— 
something to put me in fight- 
ing trim.” 

Docror—‘‘Well, perhaps | 
had better send in my Dill.” 
—London Opinion. 


Audited and Found Correct. 
—It is my observation that i1 
is always unwise and nevel 
desirable to attempt the impos- 
sible— From an Address by 
Hon. Cato Sells. 


Unavoidable Clemency.— 
Soru—‘‘But I don’t think J] 
deserve an absolute zero.”’ 

Pror.—‘‘Neither do IJ, but it 
is the lowest mark that I am 
allowed to give.’”’—Washington 
Cougar’s Paw. 


Th-se Roundabout Mails.— 
“Dear me, how slovenly the 
postal authorities are! Here’s 
a card from my husband, who’s 
in Manchester on _ business, 
and it’s got the Paris post- 
mark.’’—London Mail. 


Marvels of the Movies.— 
“Ts this a jungle scene?” asked 
the slightly uncertain individ- 
ual fat a movie. ‘No,’ re- 
plied his friend. ‘‘You are 
looking at the picture through 
the foliage on a woman’s hat.”’ 
— University of Iowa Frivol. 


Blarney with an Object.— 
‘Why is a strong man like you 
found begging?”’ 

“Ah, madam, it is the only 
profession in which a gentleman can 
address a beautiful lady without the 
formality of an introduction.’’— Toront¢ 
Telegram. 


The Ruling Passion.—Docror No. 1— 
“Did you hold the mirror to her face to see 
if she was still breathing?” 

Doctor No. 2—‘‘Yes, and she openec 
one eye, gasped and reached for her powdel! 
puff.””—Sydney Bulletin. 


Bostonese Humor.—Dxrater—‘‘Did | 
understand you to say that the parrot _ 
sold you uses improper language?” 

CuLTuRED Customer—‘‘Perfectly awful 
Why, yesterday I heard him split ai 
infinitive.”—Boston Transcript. 


No Kick Coming.—Storr DraLER— 
“This is the latest patent life-saving bel 
made, sir.’’ 

TRAVELER—‘‘Are they quite reliable?” 

Store Drater—‘‘Well, I may say we’vi 
sold dozens and never had a complaint.’’— 
Passing Show (London). 


| THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
, EASY CHAIR 
To decide questions concerning the correct use of 


words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


Nez Percés.—‘‘ F, F. D.,’’ East Helena, Mont.— 

The tribe referred to is known as the Nez Percés 

_ (Pierced Noses), and the name is not used except 
_in the plural form. 


___placement.—‘O. K. ©.,”. Wisconsin Rapids, 
_ Wis.—‘‘ Kindly advise if it is correct to use the 
word placement in the sense of placing an order.’’ 
The word placement signifies ‘‘the act of placing, 
or the state of being placed.’’ The word is syn- 
onymous with position; therefore, we doubt the 


propriety of using it in the connection suggested, ~ 
especially in view of the fact that the word placing - 


expresses the thought. 


survey.—‘'L. W. C.,’’ Richmond, Va.; ‘'C. R. 
M..,’’ Martinsburg, W. Va., and others.— You will 
find the words forwarded, proven, survey, etc., 
correctly pronounced in your dictionary and it 
will do you no harm to familiarize yourselves 
with the book. 


to paint the lily.—‘E. M. S.,’’ San Francisco, 
Calif —*To paint the lily'’’ means ‘‘to indulge in 
hyperbolical praise, to exaggerate the beauties, 
good points, etc., of the subject to a very consider- 
able extent.’’ This expression was used by 
Shakespeare in King John, act iv, se. ii: 


“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet .. . 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.’’ 


with respect of.—‘‘ H. H.,’’ Cincinnati, O.—‘‘In 
the following sentence is the phrase ‘with respect 
of’ used correctly: ‘.. . such, after all, is the 
See situation, with respect of land armaments’? 

’e think the word to would be proper.”’ 

The form ‘with respect of’’ dates from Eaton’s 
time, 1642. ‘‘In respect of’’ dates from Tyndale’s 
time, 1530; ‘“‘with respect to’’ dates from Daniel 
Defoe’s time, 1719, and is accepted as best: usage 
to-day. 


yammer.—“B. W.,’’ Thermopolis, Wyo.— 
The word yammer may be used as a noun and 
when so used means, ‘‘an act, or the action, of 
yammering; a cry of lamentation, wail; a loud 
outcry; shout; yell; lamentation; complaint; 
querulous utterance.’’ It is a Scotticism and 
provincial English dialect. 


“L. E. S.,’’ Hegins, Pa.—‘‘ Are the following 
expressions correct English: (a) ‘It wondered 
me’; (b) ‘I wondered about it’?”’ 

Both of the sentences cited are correct. Won- 

der, in its transitive sense, may mean “to affect 
with surprize or wonder.’’ Therefore, “It won- 
dered me”’ means ‘‘I was affected with wonder.” 
This form of the verb is rare. ‘I wondered about 
it’’ is the preferable form. 


“E. H.,”’ Eatonton, Ga.—(1) To-day we refer 
to a woman's leg as we would to that of a man or 
of any other animal. There was a time, however, 
when the word limb was preferred. With the 
tendency of using the word leg or the word arm 
as occasion requires, it is possible that the word 
limb may pass out of use. (2) As to the difference 
between the words like and love, like is commonly 
applied to inanimate things, and love to animate 
things. One may love a father, mother, brother, 
sister, or cousins and aunts, and nieces and 
nephews with perfect propriety; but to say, as 
the Frenchman does, that he loves his wife in one 
breath and loves a leg of lamb in another—and this 
is the common practise—is not permissible in 
English. Apart from this, like is not restricted 
in its use to inanimate things, for we may like 
aman and a woman without loving them, 


“J. T. W.,”’ Savannah, Ga.—‘ (1) Which form 
is preferable on visiting cards, ‘Mr, John Thomas 
Smith’ or ‘John Thomas Smith’? (2) Also, is 

it customary for a Junior to drop the Jr. after 
his name upon the death of his father? ”’ 

(1) Mrs. Price Post, the expert on social usage, 

“in her blue book on the subject of ‘‘Etiquette’’ 
says: ‘‘To be impeccably correct, initials should 
not be engraved on a visiting card. A gentleman's 
card should read: Mr.*John Hunter Titherington 
Smith... .’’ (2) According to the same author- 
ity on social usage, the son discontinues the use 
of Jr. upon the death of his father. His wife 
becomes Mrs. John Hunter Smith, and his mother, 
if still living, has her card engraved Mrs. John 
Hunter Smith, Sr., or, if the ‘“‘head’’ of the family, 
simply Mrs. Smith. But the expert does not ex- 
plain why the name Titheringion is dropped. 
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“more speed with 
safety on slippery 
hard roads’ 


“After my 3,600 mile 
tour last August, I’d 
nomorethink of start- 
ing out without 
WEED chains than 
without a spare tire. 


“a life-saver 
in the mud’? 


f hel oe 
” may : 


“T was on good roads 
most of the time—but 
I needed chains just the 
same. Believeme,it’sa 
comfortable feeling to 
have them on—toknow 
youcan takeit easy and 
make good time with- 


“’There wasthe detour Mr. Fulton’s itinerary. He ak 

‘ h - needed chains on five sep- out straining to pre- 

in the storm just west erate coossions on thie. vent accidents,”—Mir, 

of Dayton —the de- that he was on good roads Frank Fulton, 843 Galt 

practically all the time. i 

scent of the famous (eStart touring—dene Avenue, Chicago. 

long hill west of Wheel- take a week-end trip with You can identify genuine 
out WEEDS WEED Chains by their 


ing in a blinding rain 
—the slippery brick roads be- 
tween Wheeling and Pittsburgh. 


“And I used them again on the wet, 
high crowned macadam roads in the 
Pennsylvania mountains. They brought 
me out of the sand between Atlantic 
City and New York: They made going 
possible on earth roads in Indiana. 


WEED 
CHAINS 


“You can put them on in a moment”’ 


Look for this display in your dealer’s 

store—get a tourist’s outfit—chains, 

extra cross chains and pliers—have 
it when you need it! 


brass plated Cross Chains, 
galvanized Side Chains and Red Connecting 
Hooks in addition to the name, WEED, which 
is stamped on every hook. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 

District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welded 
and Weldless Chains for All Purposes 
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Why COLGATE & CO. paint 
with Barreled Sunlight 


| 


ORDINARY FLAT FINISH 
WHITE PAINT 


What paint looks like 
through a microscope 


a photographs were taken through 
a powerful microscope. Each paint was 
magnified to the same high degree. The as- 
tonishing contrast shows why Barreled Sun- 
light is so easy to keep clean. Its surface is 
smooth, even and non-porous. It resists dirt 
and can be washed as easily as tile. 


= 


The ‘lustrous, long-lasting 
white finish of Barreled Sun- 
light washes like tile 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT is 
also ideal for home paint- 
ing. It means lustrous 
white woodwork from 
which smudges can be 
washed in a jiffy—bath- 
rooms as washable as tile 
—and kitchens as spot- 
less as your white china 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
33B Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me literature pertaining to the use of Barreled 
Sunlight for 
Check 0 Industrial Plants O Commercial Buildings 
0 Public Buildings omes 
Enclosed find ten cents for sample can of Barreled Sunlight to be 
mailed postpaid. 


o oe “ 


THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 


ISITORS to the great Colgate plant are 
almost invariably struck with the spot. 
less whiteness of the interior. 


Yet the astonishing fact is that some o! 
these ceilings and walls were painted white 
several years ago and have not been repainted 
since! 

Here is a story of factory management 
that will be of interest to every plant ownet 
or manager in the country. Read it in the 
words of one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Colgate Company itself: 


“SEVERAL years ago we painted with Barreled Sun. 
light. The paint has been washed whenever neces. 
sary, and is still fresh and white today.” 


Experiences like this show why Barreled Sun. 
light is used in more plants today than any 
other interior white paint. 


Barreled Sunlight produces a surface so smooth 
and even that the finest particles of dust or dirt 
cannot sink in. This surface can be washed like 
white tile—even after years of service. Repeated 
washings will not wear through the surface of 
Barreled Sunlight. 

Furthermore, Barreled Sunlight is made by 
our exclusive Rice Process and is actually guar- 
anteed to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same conditions. 


A single coat is generally sufficient over a 
previously painted light surface. Where more 
than one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat. 


Barreled Sunlight will not flake or scale. It 
contains no varnish and is easy to apply—can 
be put on either with brush or spray. It is sold 
in $$ and 30-gal. churn-equipped steel drums— 
and in cans from ¥% pint to $-gal. size. 

Send the coupon below for special information 
concerning your type of interior. Enclose toc 
for sample can of Barreled Sunlight, if desired. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
33B DUDLEY STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


New York—Borden Bldg. Chicago—655 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—36 O’Farrell Street 


Distributors in all principal cities. Retailed by over 5,000 dealer: 


th purface id 
"Siu cave alae sled or 


Barrelaa 
Sunlight 


WHITE * SMOOTH * LUSTROUS : WASHABLE 


